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Prolong the Life of your Linoleum 
or Congoleum with Valspar! 


The famou 
Valspar 


boiling water test 


It pays to Valspar your hard-sur- 
faced flour-coverings! This is the 
opinion of Mrs. C. E. Fisher of Greens- 
burg, Pa., who wrote us recently the 
following very interesting letter: 

“Some years ago, during spring 
housecleaning, we gave our linoleum 
a coat of clear Valspar Varnish and 
the result was so very gratifying that 
it has become part of cleanup season 
just as much as cleaning wall-paper 
and scrubbing paint. 

“First, it saves the linoleum by 
offering a protective coat of hard var- 
nish against daily wear; second, dirt 
and dust cannot be ground into the 


material, but are easily wiped or even 
brushed away; third, the whole kitchen 
is brightened; and best of all, it is 
really clean.” 

If you will Valspar your Linoleum, 
Congoleum or Oil Cloth, you will add 
greatly to its life and keep the surface 
bright and smiling. Spilled greases or 
acids will not spot it and repeated 
washings with hot, soapy water will 
never turn it white. A Valsparred 
surface is absolutely waterproof and 
accident-proof. 

Send the coupon below for sample 
enough to cover 20 square feet of 
surface. 





VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World — Established 1832 
New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. FULLER & Co.. Pacifie Coast 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 





VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 
I enclose dealer’s name and stamps — 20c apiece for 
each 40c sample can checked at right. (Onlyone sam- Clear Valspar 0 
ple each of Clear Valspar, Varnish-Stain and Enamel Valspar-Enamel 0 
supplied per person at this special price.) 

Valspar Instruction Book!et with ColorCharts,1§¢ extra. Choose 1 Color 

Print full mail address plainly. 


Dealer's 


Address 
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Name 





Valspar-Stain © 
Choose 1 Color 
Valspar Booklet 1 
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We publish The Farm Journal for Our Folks. 
Our Folks, now numbering more than five 
million, are all those into whose homes the 
paper goes—father, mother, son, daughter— 
all the members of the household, dwellers 
on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. 

The Farm Journal is 4 years for $1.00; to 
new subscribers on trial, two years for fifty 
cents, and one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in —_ particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of’ honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 
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Who For President ? 


AY—have you sent in your postal card 

for The Farm Journal’s Straw Vote? 

See the latest figures on page seven. 
Let us know your choice and please do it 
right away. How can we know who will be 
elected until we get ydur vote? Send a 
postal; don’t sign your name unless you 
want to. 


“S 24” 


Root aay a 
Subseribers 
Note 
Some of Our Folks whose address label reads 

24"’—meaning your subscription expires 
with the September 1924 issue—this issue— 
will find in this copy a slip saying their sub- 
scription has run out. This notice means 
just what it says, and this will be your last 
copy unless you renew, as subscriptions to 


Please 


The Farm Journal are always stopped im- 
mediately at expiration. 
All “‘S 24 


subscribers have been notified 
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Mr. Bug—“‘Oh! see all the holes! That must 
be where the bug cliff-dwellers dwelt in the stone 


age.”” Mr. Bug gave a guess and he guessed 

wrong. The Farm conte _— guesses and 

that is why more than 1,2 00 farm families 
say it’s their ated 


by mail, too, so let’s hear from them 
promptly, please. You won’t want to miss 
the too-good-to-lose October number, and 
besides, the rest of the family won’t like it if 
The Farm Journal doesn’t come any more. 


es 


Do you like J. M. Clifton’s ‘‘Hollywooditis” 
cover on this issue? We do, though it seems 
to us a little pathetic, too. Poor Martha! 
Probably she wouldn’t be any happier if she 
were a great screen star getting two thousand 
a week. 


How To Vote This Year 


That is what a great many people, women as 
well as men, want to know. We'd like to 
tell them, too, but since The Farm Journal 
makes an iron-clad rule to keep out of 
political fights, all we can do is to give some 
general advice. 

The way to vote is to make yourself fa- 
miliar with the character and record of each 
of the candidates, and so get a line on how 
he is likely to behave if elected; and secondly, 
to study the platform on which he is running, 
to see just how far he is likely to be able to 

carry out his policies by legislation in Con- 
gress or otherwise. 

It is to help in this way that we will print 
in next month’s Farm Journal a summary of 
the platforms of the three candidates, side 
by side, so as to make it easy to compare 
them. Many of Our Folks will find it helpful. 

Wheat growers are feeling happier over 
prices than any year since 1919, in spite of 
reduced yields in some sections. It is par- 
ticularly appropriate, therefore, to print a 
new article by Dr. W. J. Spillman on ‘‘Wheat 
Without Risk.’”’ Grain men have been told 
so often that wheat is nothing but risk that 
they will want to read what Dr. Spillman’s 
argument is. Coming in October. 

Malcolm C. Cutting will have next month 
the second part of his explanation of the 
troubles on the South St. Paul stockyards, 
which have caused so much discussion among 
stock shippers and co-operative leaders. A 
slashing article from an anonymous writer 
exposes the so-called Farmer-Labor Party 
(concerning which we have something to say 
on page twelve of this issue, too) and points 
out the reasons why no farmer should have 
anything to do with that unholy outfit. 
J. C. MeDowell writes on ‘Milking Four 
Times a Day.’ George F. Johnson on 
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Settling Co-op Disputes.” Frank G. 
Ashbrook on ‘‘Plain Facts About Fur Farm- 


ing. 

In addition to all these, the October issue 
will be full of other interesting reading, 
contributed by up-to-the-minute writers 
from all parts of the country, who know 
exactly what they are talking about. Here 
are just a few more titles: 


‘Keeping a Farm Office.” 

‘Flowering Bulbs for Christmas.” 

“The Woman on the Jury.” 

“The First Agricultural College.” 

“Catching Rats Wholesale.”’ 

“Three Dairy Barn Labor-Savers.”’ 
“Flock Mating up to Date.” 

‘Built-In Bookcases.” 

—and dozens more. 

The October cover is going to be good, too. 
It shows a bad little boy who is just about to 
get a surprise. All Our Folks who were 
once bad little boys or had bad little boy 
brothers will like it. 


It’s Your Interest Too 


Miss Nina Rogers, who takes care of com- 
plaints about subscriptions, said yesterday 
that if all Our Folks would look at the little 
address label on the cover of this copy, and 
drop us a postal card if the address was 
spelled wrong or incomplete, it would save a 
lot of fretting over copies not received on 
time. 

Post-office men are not mind-readers, and 
only if your address is right can they deliver 
your copy promptly and regularly every 
month. So please look at your address 
label now while you are thinking of it. 








t@ Entered as Second-class matter in ac- 
cordance with the Postal Laws, at the Post- 
offices at Philadelphia, Pa., Lima, Ohio, 
St. Louis, Mo., and La Crosse, Wis. 
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The concrete road illustrated is 20 feet wide; the 
thickness at edges. 10 inches; at center, 7 inches, 
The 1923 output of Lehigh Cement -—- 16,500,000 
barrele—would build over 3700 miles of such 
roadway. 

Thousends of miles of concrete roads made of 
Lehigh Cement are today in actual service 
throughout the country 
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‘lhe Lehighway 











from Coast to Coast 


The 16,500,000 barrels of Lehigh Cement 
sold in 1923 would have made a concrete 
highway, 20 feet wide, linking New York to 
San Francisco—over 3000 miles long. 


This immense output, however, was used not 
only in the construction of roads but in build- 
ing homes and office buildings, bridges and 
barns, and thousands of other modern im- 
provements throughout the nation. 


Todaythousands of barrelsof Lehigh Cement 
are being shipped to city, town and country 
to satisfy the increasing demand for high 
quality portland cement. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


It is this volume, the largest in the industry; 
it is the nation-wide distribution through 
thousands of dealers; it isthe quality of the 
product; it is the location of the mills, 16 
from coast to coast; it is the complete service 
rendered to dealer and user, prompt, fair 
and square; it is all these things that measure 
the popularity of Lehigh—The National 
Cement. 


There is a Lehigh dealer near you. He can 
be identified by the blue-and-white Lehigh 
sign. The next time you are in need of a good 
portland cement, ask for Lehigh. 


CEMENT COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. NEW CASTLE, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MASON CITY, IOWA MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


LEHIGH 


CEMENT 
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“A house is built of wood and stone, of 
posts and sills and piers, 

But a home is built of loving deeds that 
last a thousand years.” 


OBACCO growers in Pennsylvania are 

being introduced to a new stunt, to do 

away with cultivation and to keep 
down weeds. The stunt is to lay two strips 
of perforated tar paper, 18 inches wide, 
between the tobacco rows immediately after 
planting. This paper also checks loss of 
moisture and raises the soil temperature. 
The state college worked out this new 
plan, and says that yields last year were 
400 pounds an acre heavier where paper 
was used. This means that some of the 
present tobacco acreage can eventually 
be done away with, and clover or some 
other soil building crop put in its place. 


Five years ago I tiled 70 acres of land, 
at a cost of $73.92 an acre. One-fifth 
of the land had never grown a cultivated 
crop successfully, was usually sown to 
grass, and gave a value of probably $20 
an acre a year. The first year, after 
draining was completed, the whole 
acreage was planted in potatoes and gave 
an average of 250 bushels per acre, which 
sold for $1 a bushel, or a total of $17,500. 
The acres drained gave a better crop 
than the high land not drained. £. D. 


Salt kills bindweed—no doubt about it. 
Bill Dietz, Sumner county, Kans., will 
vouch for it. He put salt (one pound 
per square foot) on a field of bindweed 
and the weed has never given him any 
trouble. But here’s the joke: That was 
ten years ago, and he hasn’t been able 
to grow any crops since. Bill has two 
other remedies, though. One is to 
pasture with hogs. This kills the bind- 
weed in three years, Bill says. Another 
is the intensive cultivation method. On 
a 20-acre field he plowed early in spring 
and then went over it three or four times 
a month throughout the remainder of 
the summer, using a knife weeder which 
cut the plants about four inches below 
the surface. Following this practise 
three or four years will entirely kill the 
weed, Bill says. 


Running silage cutters at a high speed 
wastes power. On a large machine, the 
capacity is as great when the speed is 550 
or 600 revolutions per minute as when it is 
much higher; in some cases the capacity is 
greater with the lower speed. Besides, the 
lower speed saves power. U. W. 


To kill garlic, try late fall plowing, fol- 








Porcupines gnaw the handles of my farm 
implements. I have tried using creosote 
and turpentine, etc., without success. Can 
anybody recommend some non-poisonous 
material to be applied? E.G. 


On acid soil, an early strain of lespedeza 
gave splendid results in Southern Iowa, last 


- year as a pasture crop, and as a crop to pre- 


vent washing. The roots go deep and hold 
fast, and it withstands drought. This is one 
of the legume crops. Other legumes that 
did well on acid soil were Mung beans, 
velvet beans, cowpeas, soybeans and Dalea. 








When threshing soybeans in an ordinary 
separator, slow the cylinder down to 350 
revolutions per minute. Too much speed 
splits the beans. Remove the first concave 
and put in a board. Remove about half the 
teeth from the second concave. Reducing 
speed of cylinder will slow down the rest of 
the machine, and to get around this, put a 
larger pulley on the shaft to speed up the 
rest of the machine. There are threshers 
made especially for beans. A. R. 

A sharp cut or nick in the edge of a piece 
of metal will often start a crack and eventu- 

ally a break where a carefully rounded 





Cyanide Kills Rats 














To get rid of rats, we fill our duster with 
calcium cyanide, stick the nozzle into the 
rat-hole, then pump a few strokes. The 
cyanide dust kills the rats in their nests. We 
have also used this for ground squirrels. 
Cyanide in any form is dangerous. The dust 
should not be inhaled. If we do get some 
of the dust, we take a few whiffs of ammonia 
from a bottle carried for this purpose. We 
have used the cyanide for a year with safety. 
And how it does kill the rats! C. M. S. 


indentation would do no harm. For this 
reason, when working with file, hack-saw, 
or cold-chisel on the frame or other parts 
of a car, truck or tractor subjected to 
excessive strain or vibration, use extreme 
care that no sharp cuts are made and 
left in their edges. If a cut is acci- 
dentally made, it should be carefully 
rounded smooth. Ed, Henry. 


A collie dog saved the life of George 
Smith, Montgomery county, Ill. George 
was attacked and thrown to the ground 
by an angry bul. The dog sprang to 
his master’s aid and battled the bull 
until a neighbor arrived and rescued the 
injured man. Good old Shep! 


To prevent loss from soil washing, 
Gottlieb Muehleisen, Buffalo county, 
Wis., worked out what he calls a porous 
check dam, which lets water through, 
but collects soil. To carry water from 
the head end of a gulley down to the 
bottom he has develo a steel flume. 
These two devices have worked so well 
that Gottlieb has decided to manufac- 
ture them. 

To get beeswax from the comb, put 
the comb in a stout sack, submerge in 
boiling water and with a strong paddle 
press out the melted wax through the 
sack. As the wax hardens it can be 
skimmed off the water. 


Well, folks! here’s a new crop to har- 
vest. One of the chewing-gum manu- 
facturers tells us there is a market for 
sap of the sweet-gum tree, and that 
farmers should be cashing in on this crop. 








Foulbrood yields to treatment with 
sodium hypochlorite, tests at Wisconsin 
Experiment Station show. The treatment 
is rather expensive, however. Some folks 
may say the cost is no item, if the sodium 
does the work. A concentrated solution is 
used, either for spraying or dipping. 


Have you any of these trees? 


When clover fails where it, once did well, 
then that farm, or neighborhood, is on the 
down grade. Where clover thrives, there 
farmers are prosperous and land values are 
high. Causes of clover failure are: Un- 
adapted seed, soil acidity, lack of organic 
matter, drought. ° 


Dynamite “Don’ts” 





lowed by an intertilled crop the follow- 
ing year. Corn in check-rows is a good 
crop to plant. To get rid of the garlic 
in pastures, if the plants are not too 
numerous, dig each Pye and destroy it. 
Sheep eat the tops of the plants, and 
close grazing for a few years often kills 
the pest out. Coal-tar creosote oil ap- 
plied to each plant at the rate of about 
four thimblefuls is effective in killing 
ne the plant and the ungerminated 
ulbs. 


A wind-driven electric plant, tested 
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The list should be memorized by any 
one who uses explosives. Before hand- 
ling any dynamite, glance over this list 
to refresh your memory: 

Don’t. smoke while handling explosives 
and don’t work with them near a light. 

Don’t leave explosives where stock can 
get at them. Cattle like the taste of soda 
and saltpeter, but other in, ients might 
make them ill or even kill them. 

Don’t tamp in a charge with a metal bar. 

Don’t be in too big a hurry to see why a 
charge didn’t explode. 

Don’t use chilled or frozen powerful ex- 





at Iowa Experiment Station, developed 

wer as follows: July, 55 kilowatt 
ours; August, 39 kilowatt hours; Sep- 
tember, 37 kilowatt hours; October, 72 
kilowatt hours; November, 167 kilowatt 
hours. The tests are being continued. 
A new type of generator is expected to 





give a larger output. 


To mark tools, warm the metal slightly and 
pour a layer of paraffin on it. With a pin, 
scratch through the wax. Fill the cut-out 
places with a mixture of two parts muriatic 
acid and one part nitric acid. Leave for a 
few minutes, then wash off with water. The 
letters will be stamped on the tool. D.R.V.H. 


plosives. 
Don’t cut or break a frozen cartridge. 
Don’t carry blasting og oa your pocket. 
Don't try to remove the wires from an 
electric blasting =. 
Don’t dig out a hole that holds a charge 
that failed to go off. Dig another hole for 
another charge at least two feet distant. 








Don’t force a primer into a bore hole. 
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Mengelberg! Scotti! Tetrazzini! 


Hear them in your own home tonight. Here them as the artists 
themselves have elected to be heard—on the Victrola. Regardless of 
size and price all Victrola Instruments—made for that one purpose— 
reveal the full beauty of the marvelous Victor Red Seal Records. Don’t 
think you can get as good music from an inferior talking-machine by 
using Victor Records or vice versa. 

Twenty-one Victrola styles from $25 up, each representing the 
highest quality and the utmost value for the money. 


The greatness of Willem Mengelberg lies in the 
sincerity, the beauty, and depth of his interpreta- 
tions. He directs an organization infinitely flexible, 
with unbounded opportunities for self-revelation. 
The records of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under his baton speak as nothing else can 
for his genius, and nowhere in the list of recorded 
works is this more evident than in 


Double-faced 
Symphonie Pathétique ) 
(2nd Movement) - 6374 $2.00 
Symphonie Pathétique (Finale) \ 


Les Préludes—Part I (Liszt) 









=] _ > } 
ga meg om gg Les Préludes—Part II § 6225 2.00 
ictor Artist Les Préludes—Part III ees 
Les Préludes—Part IV { 6373 2.00 


Victrola No. 100 
$150 


Mahogany, oak 
or walnut 





Antonio Scotti has spent many years in the glo- 
rious art of song. Hardly an opera-house curtain in 
the civilized world but has risen, at some time or 
other, to let him be seen and heard; and praised 
for his wonderful baritone voice. He has made 
many great records for us, though we mention 
but a few: 








Double-faced 
Faust—Dio Possente 
Tosca—Cantabile Scarpia 5 6284 $2.00 
Maria, Mari 1 
Pagliacci—Prologo pee (. £0 
© Mishkin Bohéme—Ah, Mimi, tu piu Victrola No. 210 
ee (with Caruso) ’ -8000 2.50 110° 
SCOTTI Forza del Destino—Solenne in quest’ . Mahogany, oak 
Victor Artist ora (with Caruso) | ot welens 


The brilliant coloratura singing with which Mme. 
Tetrazzini dazzled first San Francisco and later all 
the principal cities in the United States, must of 
necessity be a gift of the gods to the very few. That 
any process of recording could follow the swift 
trilling of such a voice without loss of quality or 
confusion of utterance would be almost beyond 
belief, but for the long list of Victor Records in 
which the art of Tetrazzini has been perpetuated 
for all time. Among them the following are note- 
worthy: 





Double-faced 
MF Gttnival of Venice—Part {6339 $2.00 
wag e ached a vorreste { 6341 2.00 : - 
Pelee father Travista-Ah! fore’ @ lui $6344 2.00 @ yy Veen ss. @ 







There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


PCG US Pav OSF 


= Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
HIS MASTERS VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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Who For President ? 


T’S a little too hot to get right down 

I to brass tacks on the presidential cam- 

paign, maybe, but cool weather is only 

a few weeks away, and then the political 
pot will begin boiling in earnest. 

Meanwhile, there are lots of folks who 

have already decided who they are going to 


Votes Counted to August 4, 1924 





Coolidge Davis LaFollette 
and Dawes and Bryan and Wheeler 

Colorado 700 209 497 
Connecticut 239 35 13 
Idaho 481 149 180 
Illinois 754 233 245 
Indiana 3299 2586 362 
lowa 1011 104 377 
Kansas 762 277 277 
Kentucky 387 438 36 
Maryland 140 66 18 
Massachusetts 441 65 23 
Michigan 3934 1036 168 
Minnesota 1513 283 2592 
Missouri 253 122 6 
Montana 376 53 212 
Nebraska 2003 978 770 
New Jersey 278 45 24 
New York 2950 1130 253 
North Carolina 413 454 7 
North Dakota 854 171 966 
Ohio 2972 1778 463 
Oklahoma 153 86 fl 
Oregon 1875 787 891 
Pennsylvania 2548 1035 293 
South Dakota 890 172 1877 
Tennessee 306 195 8 
Texas 1638 1640 409 
Utah 810 229 229 
Virginia 610 592 38 
Washington 1375 555 922 
West Virginia 443 138 89 
Wisconsin 1486 221 3073 
Other States 1219 411 157 

37,113 16,873 15,826 


vote for, and the Straw Vote figures we 
give above show the results of the first full 
month since the Democrats 





Our monthly letter from Elmwood 
Farm is omitted this month, on ac- 
count of the deaths of Jacob and Har- 
riet Biggle, which occurred during the 
same week in the early part of August. 
It is our expectation that Tim Webb 
will continue to contribute the regular 
letter, as under Jacob Biggle’s will he 
becomes the owner of Elmwood Farm, 
and it was Judge Biggle’s wish that the 
letters should continue as long as the 
readers of The Farm Journal found 
them interesting. Editor. 











North Carolina, Tennessee, and even Texas, 
though we suppose the President hardly 
expects to carry these strongholds. The 
Solid South, of course, supports Davis and 
Bryan; their votes, which are known. in 
advance, are included in the “Other States” 
listed. 

Next month we expect large increases in 
the votes from all sections, and there may 
be surprises in the voting as election day ap- 
proaches. Perhaps it might be well to repeat 
that The Farm Journal has no candidates. 








GOING TO THE FAIR? 
WEAR YOUR OLD SHOES 
f AND ~BE COMFORTABLE 
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There are supporters of all parties in our 
office, and the Editor is a strong booster for 
his favorite, but which that one is. will 
never be known until the first Tuesday in 
November. 

Bethel he ORR 


Peter Tumbledown is mad at Doc Anderson 
again. This time Doc was talking to him 
about fences, and asked him why he didn’t 
take out what fences he has, and use hedges of 
verbascum thapsus instead. Peter called up 
the County Agent to know what it was and 
when he learned that Doc was talking about 
the common mullen, he got mad. It is a fact 
that Peler has six or seven other kinds of 
weeds on his farm just as tall and thick as the 
mullens. 





The Farm Journal Says: 


Contention for the last. word is like a 
growling dog fighting for a bare bone. 


yy» w 


Wives must be petted, or they will not be 
quite happy. 
| Ppy » w 

The oldest peach-packer in the United 
States says the peach crop this year will 
be large. When asked regarding éhe prob- 
able size of baskets this year, he changed 
the subject. 

» 

How time changes! The very ones who 
used to demand the full dinner pail are 
now shouting for more parking space. 

» 6 





finally tossed McAdoo and 
Smith overboard and nomi- 
nated John W. Davis. 

As will be: seen, the Re- 
publican candidates have 
polled about 53 per cent of the 
entire vote, and if the election 
were held on that basis, it looks 
us if they would be elected. 
However, the voting is by 
states and electors, so we give 
the figures this month classi- 
fied by states. 

The standings show that at 
this time La Follette has Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin in his 
vest pocket, as it were, with 
good fighting chances in Col- 
orado, Montana, Washington, 
and perhaps Oregon. 

Coolidge and Dawes show 
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Careful studies show that 
less than 2 per cent of the girls 
who win beauty contests can 
make good lemon pies. 

» «6 

Uncle Levi Zink says that 
he thinks he will vote for Sena- 
tor Scattering, who stood up 
so well throughout the first 
100 ballots at the Democratic 
convention. 

» } 

What does the Prince of 

Wales use to fall off of on ship- 


board? 
» 


What's worrying our girls is 
that so many promising young 
men are not promising. 

a & 

The. difference between a 

growing boy and a man is that 











up remarkably well in Demo- 
cratic stutes like Kentucky, 





Not very big, but look what he’s carrying 


both eat all the time, 
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The New Grain Sales Agency 
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The two important things to bear in ZN a Whether local elevators or the grain 
mind concerning the new Grain Market- or 2 co-operatives choose to make use of this 


ing Company. are (1) that this organi- 
zation does not necessarily overlap or conflict with the small co- 
operative grain elevator, the American Wheat Growers, or any 
other co-operative grain organization, dead or alive; and (2) that 
the Grain Marketing Company is now in full operation, buying, 
storing, mixing, conditioning, and selling grain. 

It is improper, therefore, to speak of the Company as a “plan”’ 
or “scheme.” It is a going concern, with sufficient working capital 
in bank, and some of the keenest grain men in America running it. 


game, it seems. Undaunted by the wreck of the U. 8. Grain 

Growers, Ine., and the partial failure of the Northwestern 
Wheat Growers, the grain-marketing problem is being attacked 
from an entirely new angle. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is taking the lead, but 
several other groups, notably the Illinois Farmers’ Elevator 
Association and what remains of the old U. 8. Grain Growers, 
are taking an active part. 

Briefly stated, the plan fostered by the Farm Bureau is as 
follows’ A co-operative organization known as the Grain Marketing 
Company has been set up under the new co-operative marketing 
law of the State of Illinois, quite similar to the Capper-Volstead 
Act. A temporary Board of Directors of this company was 
appointed by a conference of farm groups, in which the Farm 
Bureau was the chief factor. This board then met at a later date, 
and appointed the permanent board, made up largely of farm 
organization and co-operative elevator leaders. Gray Silver, 
Washington representative of the Farm Bureau, was made presi- 
dent of the company, and J. W. Coverdale, secretary-treasurer. 


Five Big Grain Houses Merged 


The authorized capital of the Grain Marketing Company is 
$26,000,000, and while its charter permits a wide range of activities, 
its main puspose is to buy and operate under a single head the 
grain buying, handling and storing business and equipment of 
five large private firms; namely, the Armour Grain Company, 
Rosenbaum Grain Corporation, Rosenbaum Brothers, J. C. 
Shaffer and Company, all of Chicago, and the Davis-Noland- 
Merrill Grain Company, of Kansas City. It is understood that 
the physical assets of these companies are valued at not more'than 
$16,000,000, although this is one of the points still undetermined 
at the time of writing. The company may buy additional prop- 
erties, many of which have already been offered by private grain 
companies of the Northwest. 


Properties for Preferred Stock 


The present plan is for the five grain companies to turn over their 
property at an agreed price, taking in exchange Class B preferred 
stock of the new co-operative organization, but with the further 
provision that a number of the present managers of the businesses 
are to be retained on a salary and bonus basis, to operate the 
business under the authority of the Board of Directors. Seventy- 
five per cent of the profits remaining after operating expenses, 
interest, and dividends on preferred stock are paid, together with 
funds raised by the sale of stock to farmers, are to go toward 
retiring the stock given the former owners in return for their 
sroperties, In order to make starting easy, certain Chicago banks 
ave agreed to lend the new organization $4,000,000 cash with 
which to do business. 


Common and Preferred Stock Sold to Farmers 


Under the Illinois law this co-operative group is permitted to 
accept grain shipments from non-members up to 50 per cent of 
the total volume. This means ‘that it must have a bushel fronra 
member for each bushel from an outsider, and that an immediate 
campaign for membership must be put on. Each member must 
buy at least one share of common stock at $1, and one share of 
Class A preferred stock at $25, although purchase of the $1 com- 
mon stock is all the co-operative law requires. Class B pre- 
ferred stock to the amount of $25,000,000 will be held largely by 
the former owners of the present properties and later properties 
that may be purchased, but would be retired as rapidly as Class A 
stock is sold. In other words, there would never be more than 
$26,000,000 in stock outstanding at any one time. The preferred 
stock all pays 8 per cent dividends. 

So far, so etal But now the real problem comes up: will it work? 


Osborne Thinks It’s Wrong 


The first reactions of a number of prominent farm leaders have 
been unfavorable. C. J. Osborne, president of the Nebraska 


Te farmer is to take another whirl at-the wheat-marketing 


Union, objects in the newspapers at considerable length, . 


on the grounds that co-operative marketi cupenisations in order 
a 


to be successful must begin with a single elev: and grow “from 


selling agency is for themselves to say. 
Very likely they might go further and fare worse. But if they can 
sell their grain at a better net price through some other com- 
mission house, or through their own sales force, that is by all 
means the thing to do. 

The whole problem of the Grain Marketing Company boils down 
to this: Will they get enough support, in sales of stock, to keep 
inside the provisions of the Illinois co-operative law? And will 
they get membership in all the important grain exchanges ? 


the ground up.” He predicts early and complete failure for the 
enterprise, at least from the farmer’s standpoint. 

Carl Williams, vice-president of the National Council of Co-op- 
erative Marketing Associations, and until last fall head of the 
big cotton co-op system of the South—a system that achieved 
success, by the way, exactly as Mr. Osborne says it should not 
be done, i. e., in huge units organized from the top down—attacks 
the grain merger project as ‘‘a gigantic attempt to fool the farmer,”’ 
and an effort to unload on the latter a large amount of unprofitable 
property at a padded price. 


Are Grain Houses “Unloading ?” 


Ben Marsh, director of the Farmers’ National Council, departs 
from his usual direct style and instead of denouncing the project, 
asks a series of pointed questions, which have much the same 
effect. He asks: ‘‘Why have these grain companies assumed the 
‘big brother’ attitude toward the farmer? Are the five companies 
in question in financial straits? Is the Chicago Board of Trade 
using this method of weaning the farmer away from a government- 
fostered co-operative marketing lan? What show will a farmer 


have on this board of directors? Is this an attempt of the grain- 


companies to get under the umbrella of approximate immunity 
from the anti-trust law as a co-operative?’ And more in the 
same vein. 

O. E. Bradfute, president of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, says of the project: ‘“‘We are merely seeking, as we have for 
years, a shorter channel between the producer of grain and the 
ultimate consumer. We feel that the resources of these large 
grain companies can be so utilized, if controlled by the farmers 
themselves, as to result in tremendous economies in overhead 
operation, and that in various ways the cost of merchandising 
grain can be cut.” 


Experienced Management Provided 


If the plan were for farmers themselves to take over and operate 
this huge grain business, it would deserve little support. There 
is no reason to suppose that inexperienced farmer leaders, subject 
to all the nasty personal jealousies and enmities that abound in 
farm organizations, could take over and make a success of a 
business so large and so intricate. The experiences of the U. 8. 
Grain Growers ought to be enough evidence on that point. The 
fact that this new organization will have the services of recognized 


leaders in the grain trade—such men as George Marcy, E. F.. 


Rosenbaum, and John J. Stream, together with the pick of their 
staffs—this is perhaps the strongest feature in the proposal. The 
articles of agreement should and doubtless will properly safe- 
guard the deal so as to make the farmers’ interests and the 


‘ interests of these managers identical. There would be more assur- 


ance on this point if the rate of interest on the deferred DP eh 
were 5 per cent instead of 8 per cent as now arranged. There 
would be that much less temptation to prolong unduly the period 


of manager control. 
Sounds Reasonable 


There seems to be no basic reason why such a grain-handling 
arrangement as proposed should not in the end work out to the 
advantage of the grower. The co-operative selling of livestock on 
a big scale has made a notable success during the past two or 
three years, and the National Livestock Producers’ Association is 
now dominant on all the chief livestock markets. This organiza- 
tion started practically without capital and without facilities, but 
of course there is a wide difference between marketing livestock 
and marketing grain. The former is on a commission basis en- 
tirely, and each shipper receives an accounting for each individual 
animal. With grain the questions of cash purchase, storage, 
mixing, conditioning, exporting, financing, and similar problems 
arise. That is why the machinery and equipment are necessary. 


What Are Probable Profits ? 


The five grain companies admit that they have not made much 
money in recent years, but they attribute this mainly to keen, 
competition, the cutting-in of the co-operatives, and inability to 
speculate, under the Grain Futures Act. By freeing the business 

Continued on page 24 
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figure in one case may be 20 per cent. 
In another case, on a different soil, it 





F 
of potash would give you the 


greatest increase in yields for each dollar expended for fertilizer? 
Do you know just how many pounds to the acre you should apply 
in order to get the greatest profit from crops on which fertilizers 
are used? 

Foolish questions, aren’t they? Of course you don’t know the 
answer to either of them. Nor does any one else. We have been 
applying fertilizer more or less blindly, never knowing whether 
the mixture used was the very best that could be used, and without 
knowing how much to use for best results. 

This does not mean that we know nothing about the matter. 
We do, in fact, know a good deal about it. We know that certain 
fertilizers give good results. In many localities the best farmers 
know in a general way what quantity of fertilizer to the acre will 
give best results. But at best it is largely guess work. 


O you know just what percentage 
of nitrogen, of phosphoric acid, and 


The Law of Diminishing Returns 


Every one knows that if we double the quantity of fertilizer 
If that 


ordinarily used the increase in yield will not be doubled. 
were the case we would need only a 
little land, for by doubling up fer- 
tilizer applications indefinitely we 
could grow all the crops we need on 
afew acres. If we start in with just 
a little fertilizer, and gradually in- 
crease the amount, yields will 
gradually increase. But the in- 
crease in yield will not keep pace 
with increase in fertilizer. 200 

Until quite recently no one has 
known just the rate at which yields 
increase as fertilizer application in- 
creases. We now know there is a 
definite law connecting yield and 
amount of fertilizer applied. It is 
exactly the same law as that which 
governs the rate at which a fatten- 
ing animal gains in weight as feed 
consumed increases. The fatter the 
animal gets, the less gain it will 
make on a unit of feed. 

Just so with fertilizers and crop 
yield. The larger the quantity 
applied, the less the yield increase 
for each unit of fertilizer. Let us 
suppose a case: We set aside five 
acres for an experiment with fer- 
tilizers on corn. On the first acre 
no fertilizers are used; the yield is 
30 bushels on this acre. On the 
second acre we apply, say, 200 
pounds of a particular fertilizer, 
and the yield is 50 bushels. This is 
an increase of 20 bushels for the first 200 pounds of fertilizer. As 
a matter of convenience, let us call 200 pounds a unit of fertilizer. 

On the third acre we apply two units of fertilizer, and the yield 
is 64 bushels.. This is an increase of 14 bushels over the yield 
obtained when one unit was used. We say, therefore, that the 
second unit of fertilizer gave a yield increase of 14 bushels to 
the acre. 

On the fourth acre we use three units of fertilizer, and get a 
still further increase in yield of 9.8,bushels. That is, the third 
unit of fertilizer gave a yield increase of 9.8 bushels. 

On the fifth acre we use four units, and this gives a yield 6.86 
bushels higher than the last; the fourth unit causes a yield increase 


of 6.86 bushels. 
Tabulating Results 


The case we have been supposing is not an actual one. It is used 
merely to illustrate a principle. In an actual experiment so many 
things can happen to make yields irregular that the law governing 
yield increase with increase of fertilizer applied is often concealed. 

Let us tabulate the above supposed results in order to get them 
more clearly before the mind’s eye: 
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Fertilizer Yield Fertilizer Yield 
unit increase unit increase 
Ist 20 3d 9.8 
2d 14 4th 6.86 


_ Now if you will take a pencil and do a little figuring you will 
find that 14 is just 70 per cent of 20; 9.8 is 70 per cent of 14; 6.86 

1s 70 per cent of 9.8. 
Don’t get the idea that the sgcond unit of fertilizer omnes 
e€ 


fives just 70 per cent as much yield increase as the first. 1 
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Comparison of observed and calculated yields. Circles 
are actual yields ; the curved lines are calculated results 


=) 

may be 95 per cent. The point is, that 
if, on a given soil, with a given crop, the second unit of fertilizer 
gives a yield increase 70 per cent as great as the first unit, then 
the third. unit tends to give 70 per cent as much increase as the 
second; a fourth unit, 70 per cent as much as the third; and so 
on indefinitely until the quantity of fertilizer becomes large enough 
to be injurious to the crop. At this point the law ceases to operate. 

In the case above, let us suppose that a unit of fertilizer costs 
$7, and that corn is worth 70 cents a bushel. The $7 is supposed 
to include cost of applying the fertilizer. Under these conditions, 
the 20 bushels increase due to the first unit of fertilizer arg worth $14. 
There is thus a nice profit from the use of the fertiltver. The second 
unit gives an increase of 14 bushels, which are worth $9.80. Here, 
also, there is a profit, but not so much as before. The third unit 
gives an increase of 9.8 bushels, worth $6.86, which is less than 
the cost of the third unit. Under the conditions assumed, it would 
pay to use only two units of fertilizer. 

In the above figuring we have taken no account of the cost of 
harvesting and marketing the extra yields due to the fertilizer. 
These costs can easily be calculated, 
but the method of doing so is a 
little too complex to be given here. 
In the figures from actual cases 
given later these extra costs are 
taken into account. 


How It Works in Practise 


Now let us see how this law of per- 
centage increase in yield works out 
in practise. In the accompanying 
drawing the curves are yields 
(yield increase in some cases) caleu- 
lated from the law of percentage 
increase in yield. The little circles 
show the’ yields (or increases) 
actually obtained in the experiment. 
With few exceptions the actual 
yields are very nearly the same as 
the calculated vields. In each 
drawing the little figures at the 
bottom show the number of units of 
fertilizer used. The height of the 
curve or circles about the base line 
shows the yields or increases in 
yield. 

After examining these drawings 
is there any doubt that the law is 
true? If space permitted, many 
other cases could he given in which 
the agreement between actual yields 
and calculated yields are just as 
good, or better. A German experi- 
menter with the unpronounceable 
name of Mitscherlich has carried out hundreds of such experiments. 
They show beyond question that the law of percentage increase 
does actually apply to the use of fertilizers. 

Now for some practical applications of the law: Table I gives 
some results for fertilizers on corn. The column headed “a’’ 
gives the increase in yield due to the first 100 pounds of the fer- 
tilizer. The column headed ‘%’’ shows the percentage the increase 
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Table I.—Results with Corn 


State Kind of Soil a % A Vv xX 
v.C. Toxaway loam........ 11.9 77.8 6538.6 1.00 1108 
4 Cecil clay loam....... 7:0° TS 2.7 ee 644 
= Norfolk sandy loam ... 3.6: 7934 “2: te 519 
e Cecil sandy loam...... 43. 66:2" (3-7 282 
Moi: EA os ek 3:1...70.1 10.5 .60 199 


for the second unit is of that for the first. The “A” column shows 
the greatest increase in yield that could be obtained from any 
amount of the fertilizer. The next’ column shows the value of a 
bushel of corn, or rather that portion of the value which ig left 
after we subtract the cost of harvesting and marketing it. The 
last column shows the quantity of fertilizer that would give the 
greatest profit to the acre of corn. 


The Various Soil Types 


The Toxaway loam is one of the strong soils of North Carolina. 

It. responds splendidly to fertilizer. (The fertilizers used in the 

North Carolina experiments were 214-7-214 goods in some cases, 

3-7-114 goods in others.) The next best soil is the Cecil clay 

loam. It also responds fairly well. The two sandy loams are quite 

different. The Norfolk soil is good for a sandy soil, and it pays 
Continued on page 59 
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In this article Professor Boyle of Cornell 


University undertakes to point out that © 


co-operatives are after much bigger game 
than a nine-cent spread. What they 





there is no “dumping” of staple farm 
products, and gives price figures on wheat to show that the crop 
moves to market in an orderly way. 

The figures ziven for the years 1871 to 1913 show an annual 
spread of only nine cents a bushel on wheat between July and the 
following June—starting at 88 cents and closing at 97. 

We are quite ready to grant the correctness of the figures, 
without agreeing with Professor Boyle on his conclusions. The 


marketing. And in the interest of general co-operation I 

propose to say them here and now. Let me first make a few 
dogmatic statements, and then substantiate the more important 
of them by concrete examples. 

In the first place, there is no such thing as the “California 
plan” of co-operation; there are many distinct and different Cali- 
fornia plans. “‘Commodity Marketing” so-called, did not originate 
in California, but had its beginnings in Minnesota, and has reached 
its greatest success in that state. This successful form of co-opera- 
tion, sometimes called the American plan, is based on the strong 
local unit, such as grain elevator, livestock shipping association, 
creamery, cheese factory, and so on. 
In contrast with this is the so-called 
Sapiro plan, illustrated by the prune 
growers of California, where a 
strong central organization domi- 
nates the whole industry, much like 
an industrial trust. 


California Oranges 


The oldest and most successful co- 
operative in California (and or- 
ganized on the American plan) is 
the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change. It owes its success to one 
major cause, better quality of prod- 
uct, and to two minor causes, 
better distribution and no price 
fixing. 

In California prunes and raisins 
the co-operative movement has gone 
backwards the last year. These 
two concerns were formed on the 
so-called Sapiro plan. To the ex- 
tent that they secured quality and 
distribution they were successful; to 
the extent that they fixed and 
raised prices, they have been griev- 
ously unsuccessful. 


“Orderly Marketing” 


The terms “orderly marketing,” 
“merchandising vs. dumping,” and 
“feeding the market,” all meaning practically the same thing, 
have absolutely no merit in them when applied to the staple crops 
sold on the world markets. Indeed, they mean, when analyzed, 
disorderly marketing, and a crude, bungling, and expensive ‘form 
of ulation. 
and is not “orderly,’”’ but fluctuates in unpredictable ways. 

Production is not orderly, but fluctuates with the weather and 
other conditions. Then price itself, co-ordinating demand and 
supply, can never be sells * “orderly” (free from fluctuations) by 
any flimsy hocus-pocus of “feeding the market,” for the whole 
i is to be sold—without a — or carryover. 

it necessary to repeat here that. the farm is not like a factory, 
in which output or supply can be controlled absolutely? The 
factory does not create a big surplus. 


Farmer Monopoly and Price Control 


A farmer’s monopoly is useless and harmless. For, as with the 
raisin and prune monopolies, the high price brings immediate 
increase in acreage and very soon a big unsold surplus; and the 
big carryover breaks the price, finally, to below cost of production, 
as happened with these two commodities in 1923. 


“Orderly Marketing” in Practise 


So much for the meraeanle rinciples of “orderly marketing.”” Now 
for a few examples of the thing in actual tion. 
our older wheat farmers of the Middle West well remember 
the orderly marketing experience in the years 1890, 1891 and 1892. 
The story is brief, in , and illuminating. The 1890 crop 
was a short one—very shorty in fact. 
‘armers familiar with 80-cent wheat saw wheat at $1.16 in 
Pic es 1891, in Chicago. Good prices meant increased acreage, 


Sms very plain may need to be said about co-operative 
e 











hope to do, and we believe it is entirely 
possible, is not so much to lessen the spread, but to get both the 
initial and closing prices (and the in-between prices) high enough 
to give most growers a fair profit. 

In other words, they hope to start July wheat at $1.38 instead 
of 88 cents, and close June at $1.47 instead of 97 cents—or what- 
ever the exact figures are that will make wheat a profitable crop 
to all wheat-growers whose costs are not unreasonably high. 


and so the 1891 crop was a bumper one—the largest up to that 
time (612,000,000 bushels). By July, 1891, when the new crop 
hit the market, the price declined to 85 cents. 

Then entered the Farmers’ Alliance with their orderly marketing 
campaign, and the farmers responded by withholding wheat from 
the market. It was a great success for the orderly marketing, 
merchandising theorists. The farm holdings on March 1, 1892, 
were 171,000,000 bushels, the largest on record. The price did 
not behave in a way, however, expected by the theorists. In the 
face of the big crop, the price continued to decline. By October 
it had reached 69 cents. And with the big crop of 1892, the price 
went still lower. One economic result, undreamed of by the orderly 
marketing experts, was announced 
by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture in March, 1893: 

‘Reserves now are all the smaller 
for the disastrous experience of last 
year, when grain was systematically 
withheld, through ill-advised coun- 
sel, from a crop, the largest ever 
known in the world’s history of 
wheat growing, giving opportunity 
for search in all corners of the earth 
for required supplies and insuring 
precipitate fall of prices on the 
recurrence and increased momen- 
tum of the movement. This sea- 
son’s free movements have natur- 
ally followed the heavy losses and 
bitter experience of last year.’ 

In other words, the European 
buyers of our su sus go shopping 
about the world for cheap wheat. 
And since we furnish but one-fifth 
of the world’s exports, Europe can, 
in a pinch, get along without any of 
our wheat. And this additional 
point must be borne in mind, 
namely, an “orderly” movement of 


The heavy line on the lower part of the chart shows the our wheat into export requires, 
volume of wheat receipts at Chicago. The two lines under normal conditions, that one- 


across the upper part of the chart show the wheat price Half our year’s exports be delivered 
range during the corresponding period 


from the farms in time to clear 
our ports during the first four 
months after the grain is harvested. 

An orderly flow of export wheat means that the United States 
moves 50 per cent of her total in the July-October period; then 
Canada takes the lead, and moves 50 per cent of. her wheat in 
the November-February period; then Argentina and Australia 
enter and move half their wheat exports in the February-June 
period. This orderly condition already exists. 


A Lesson in Holding Wheat 


Another illustration: The Oklahoma wheat growers in 1919 
were advised to hold their wheat off the market at harvest time 
and practise orderly marketing rather than dumping. Many 
farmers followed this advice, and realized a gain of 50 cents ; 
bushel by holding till spring. At harvest time in 1920 a pa 
was formed to hold wheat for higher prices. Those who held till 
spring lost a dollar a bushel. 

This illustrates the speculative nature of “orderly marketing”’ 
of wheat. The farmer of course has a perfect right to speculate 


on a rise in price of wheat. But the grain exchanges already pro-. 


vide an organized market where he can speculate at much less cost 
to himself, namely one-fourth of a cent a bushel. If he stores wheat 
and holds it for a bull market, his storage costs him at least one 
cent a bushel each month. In either case he is speculating on 
the he side of the market, and may as well frankly admit it. 
wide pd the farmer to hold his wheat till s ring? Does any 
one oe y care to have the facts? If so, here they are, based on 
81 years of prices on the Chicago market and 39 crop years on 
the Minneapolis market. 
I have yaa a chart of dai yd prices, cash and futures, con- 
taining well over 100,000 entries, showing what. happens to prices 
Continued on page 60 
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Grading Up Purebreds 
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should use purebred sires. How 

familiar that sounds! If you and 
I had a dollar apiece for each time that 
statement has been made in the United 
States during the past 25 years, we could 
spend our winters in California or Florida 
or Bermuda, our summers where the fishing 
is good and only drop in at the old farm once 
in a while to collect the rent. 

You know how it works. Stop using a 
grade or scrub sire, put some money—not 
too much—into a purebred bull, say, and 
the first crop of calves come all nice and 
uniform—lovely roans, or white-faced reds, 
or polled, or black-and-white, or fawn- 
colored and they are one-half purebred. 
They look so much like their sire that you 
feel that you have your money’s worth 
already—and you have. 


Getting Rid of Bad Blood 


Then you buy another bull of the same 
breed or swap with a neighbor, and you get a 
surprise, for some of the hereditary elements 
which you covered up with the first cross 
have come out again where you can see them 
again and you do not like the looks of them. 
But you stick to it and say, “I am going to 
put those ugly things out of sight for 
keeps.” Your heifers are 34 purebred now 
and again you get a new bull to breed them 
to, or you take them to a neighbor’s bull— 
same breed all the time—and lo and behold! 
—these third-cross calves are nearly all 
alike; there may be one or two that show 
the old bad hereditary elements that you 
do not like, and you get rid of them, keeping 
only those that are up to your standard. 
The heifers from this cross are % purebred 
and those from the next cross are 15/16, 
and from the next 31/32, from the next 
63/64, the next 127/128 and so on. With 
each succeeding generation those hidden 
undesirable hereditary elements show them- 
selves less frequently, because you have 
been throwing them out in every crop of 
calves from the third cross upwarls and 
each bull that you have been using has been 
a little better than the one before, and you 
yourself are becoming a more skilful breeder 
all the time. 


The Fly in the Ointment 


But there’s a fly in this grading-up oint- 
ment. If you lived almost anywhere except 
in the United States and you got your 
heifers up to the fifth cross, which, you know, 
is 31/32 purebred, you could register them 
in a recognized herd-book for the breed in 
the country in which you lived, and you 
could then sell your stock for breeding pur- 
poses like any other breeder. But in these 
United States it is not done that way. 

Here in this country, if you should bring 


| ice farmer who keeps livestock 


a eS) George M. Rommel 
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your herd up even to the tenth straight 
cross, with only 1/1024 of blood from out- 
side the breed, those cattle would tech- 
nically be grades just as much as the first 
cross, with one-half of mixed or native 
blood in them, and they and their de- 

















The start. Glista, plainly bred, with a 
three-year average of only 188 pounds 
of fat. Ordinary, but pure bred 








First cross. Glista 2d as a heifer. No 
improvement in production or type— 
a rather unusual occurrence 
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Third cross. Glista De Kol. Some 
improvement in type and still greater 
production—an average of 303 pounds 
of fat for six years 








Second cross. Glista Netherland. Not 
much improvement in type, but more 
than 50 per cent gain in fat production 
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oe scendants would always sell at grade 
me) prices based solely on their value as 


producers and practically not at all on 
what they may be worth as breeders. 


The Rules of the Game 


Of course, lots of people sell grade bulls as 
such, and as many more buy them, but 
those folks never get themselves into the 
ranks of recognized breeders until they cut 
loose from the grades and tie up with the 
purebreds. Those are the rules in this 
country and we must abide by them if we 
are going to play the game. 

Most farmers can give a lot of reasons 
why they do not use purebred livestock, but 
one reason common to all is that of cost. Hf 
that can be met, then the course is justified, 
for a grading-up process with purebreds is 
both a time-saver and a money-maker. You 
save time, because you start with the work 
of 100 years of constructive breeding behind 
you and you make money because you are 
starting with animals that have been bred 
to a definite purpose and plan—the things 
you do not want have already been elimi- 
nated to a large extent—your cattle are 
purebred and every step upward increases 
their value for breeding purposes and their 
saleability. There is one proviso—that you 
use the same practical judgment in handling 
the purebred herd that you used with your 
grade herd—no frills, no fuss and feathers, 
no unnecessary equipment and expensive 
overhead, just plenty of feed, good care and 
sensible management. 


A Plain Tale 


Now the story I have to tell is how a herd 
of purebred Holsteins was graded up, 
starting with inexpensive purebred cows as 
the foundation, using good purebred bulls 
from high-producin Pernilite, with costs 
that were not beyond the reach of a farmer’s 
pocketbook. It is the story of the develop- 
ment of the Cornell University herd at 
Ithaca, N. Y., familiar enough to folks in 
New York State, but not so well known to 
outsiders. I can tell 7 about it quickly 
with some pictures and a few figures. 

In 1878, Prof. I. P. Roberts, of Cornell, 
imported some black and white cattle— 
Holstein-Friesians, we now call them—from 
Holland for Howard White, of Syracuse. 
These cattle were kept pure and the Uni- 
versity got some of the stock. In 1887, a 
heifer calf named Glista 7857, was born. 
She was bred by the University and was 
sired by a bull that had been imported by 
— and Powell, called Robinson Crusoe 
1471. 

Glista did not develop into much of a 
cow: She averaged during three periods 
of lactation only 188 pounds of butterfat 
a year. She may have been worth $50 in 

Continued on page 49 





Fourth cross. Production still increas- 
ing—381 pounds of fat is her average 
for seven years—an increase of more 
than 25 per cent above that of her dam 








Fifth cross. Glista Ernestine, one of 
the famous cows of the Holstein breed. 
Read about her splendid record in the 
accompanying article 
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Why Not the Toll-Gate? 


DMITTING that everybody uses the roads, whether they 

actually travel on them themselves or not, it still seems to us 

not unlikely that the best system of state and local taxation for 
the roads is by the old-fashioned road toll. 

This would be accomplished, not by toll-gates“and keepers, 
but by a husky tax on gasoline and tires; the proceeds of which 
would go to highway construction and maintenance. 

The automobile license tax is clearly unfair. The tourist, the 
suburbanite driving to town daily, the salesman, and the others 
who get twenty and thirty thousand miles a vear out of the roads, 
pay no more license than the man who drives three or four 
thousand. The farm truck, used only 2,000 miles a year, pays 
the same license fee as the 


desperate efforts to delude a few real farmers into tying up with 
its absurd organization. In this they have had a little success, 
and our concern is that none of Our Folks, at least, shall fail to 
understand just who this crowd is and what they ‘stand for. In 
particular, every one should understand that they have no con- 
nection with the more or less unofficial alliances of farmers and 
workmen who elected Senators Shipstead and Johnson in Minne- 
sota, and have won victories in other states. 

The National Farmer-Labor Party takes its orders from 
Russia, whenever the Bolshevik leaders over there think it worth 
while to pay any attention at all to the preposterous outfit. It 
stands for armed overthrow of the Government, stealing of all 
private property except its own, and murder of everybody who 
might object—the very same policies that have made Russia such 

a prosperous and happy land 








commercial truck in constant 
use. A gasoline tax corrects 
this injustice. It levies a rea- 
sonable toll on the motorist 
from other states, for gas is 
hought where the roads are 
used. It properly puts an extra 
tax on the heavy, fast-driven 
car. 

The taxes should be large 
enough to cover road main- 
tenance and interest on road 
bonds, or nearly all, and the 
present road taxes might be 
abolished. There is no reason 
why farmers should pay heavy 
road taxes because they have 
property, while most of the 
automobile drivers pay only 











today. And to make it more 
sickening, it is likely that very 
few of the crowd really believe 
in these things at all, but are 
in it purely for what pickings 
they can get out of it. 

It is of no importance. But 
we would be glad to save a few 
brother farmers the humilia- 
tion of waking up some morn- 
ing and finding themselves in 
the company of this absurd 
crowd of fake cut-throats and 
near-bandits. 





The Cheapest 
Possible 


OU may not admire the 








a few dollars for a license. 
Nor should the gasoline and 
tire companies object if they 





It certainly did look good from the front, too! 


Steel Trust, and may even 
object to their habit of charg- 
ing for their steel as if it were 








ure used as the collection 

agencies—the toll-gate-keepers—for the taxes. They do not pay 

them; and the better roads will increase, not diminish their sales. 
Taxes of only six cents on gas and 10 per cent on tires would 

raise $430,000,000 annually. ‘The cost to the motorist would 

average not more than two-fifths of a cent a mile—less than it 

cost years ago to drive a donkey-cart over a poor stone turnpike. 


Let the States Regulate Child Labor 


E are for the close regulation of harmful child labor, and 

against the child labor Amendment to the Constitution, and 
don’t care who knows it. 

Child labor has long ceased to be the crying evil it was 20 or 
even 15 years ago. Child labor in the cotton mills of the South 
does not exist. The states are amply able to pass and enforce 
laws to protect their children, in the very few cases where new 
laws are needed. 

Ratification of the Amendment will be a pressing invitation 
to chicken-hearted Congresses to pass half-baked laws to be 
enforced by an expensive Washington bureau with a horde of new 
office-holders all over the country, traveling on the tax-payers’ 
money. Not 100 children in the whole land will be any better off. 

As this is written, Arkansas has ratified the Amendment by 
a close vote, and Georgia and Louisiana have defeated it. We 
sincerely hope that same proportion will hold throughout the 
United States. 


A Poor Bolshevik Imitation 


COMMUNIST is a Communist, no matter what name he finds 

it convenient to use at any given moment. Just at present, 

in this country, he is the National Farmer-Labor Party, and he is 

engaged (what there is of him) in telling everybody who will 

listen that his candidate for President is our old friend WILLIAM 
Z. Foster. 

It is a very ridiculous performance. And we would not waste 

even a paragraph on the Farmer-Labor Party if it were not for its 


all made at Pittsburgh. Nev- 
ertheless, you must admit that the men who run it are able and 
astute citizens, who have made a tremendous success of a difficult 
business. q 

How have they done it? By dishonest methods, by crushing 
competitors? No, hardly at all. By special government favors, 
high tariff protection, then? Yes, partly, although a tariff pro- 
tects the Trust’s competitors as well as itself. 

No, the Steel Trust has made its profits by applying two 
simple principles, which we strongly commend to the attention 
of all Our Folks. 

In the first place, the Steel Corporation has maintained fair 
prices, and stable prices, for its products; they are prices that allow 
independent mills to stay in the business, and they move very 
little. In the second place, they save every possible tenth of a 
cent in costs; they believe, as we do, that a cent saved in costs 
is a more valuable cent than a cent added to selling price. 

These things apply to farming quite as much as to the steel 
business. Co-operative selling organizations, if large and strong 
enough, can charge fair prices for farm products, and keep them 
fairly stable. But after that, the big profits in farming will be 
made by those members of the co-op who devote themselves not 
to increasing their production, but to getting out the highest 
quality stuff at the lowest possible cost per bushel or per hundred- 
weight. That is where the big money is going to be made. 


The Pursuit of Happiness 


T is a waste of time to argue the usefulness or harmfulness of 
the things people want. If people are spending too much of 
their incomes on automobiles and radio and women’s clothes, as 
many think, and cutting down on other things to make up, they do 
it because automobiles and permanent waves are the things that 
they believe will make them happiest. 
Even supposing they are all wrong, people want what they 
want. And you can’t make them un-want it by telling them 
they oughtn’t to want it. 
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This is the first of two articles on the 
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~~ shipping associations, which furnish 








stockyards tangle at South St. Paul. It 


nO} nearly three-fourths of the stock shipped 








is a complex situation—state and fed- 

eral officers quibbling over who shall regulate matters; commission 
firms granting rebates to get business; “‘marking up and marking 
down”’ of stock in joint shipments. And the farmers’ co-operative 


OUTH Bt. Paul has been the unhappy subject of more unfavor- 
able notoriety during the past vear than any other livestock 
market in the United States. Charges of corruption against 
commission firms, quarrels between old-line and co-operative 
concerns, rivalry between state and federal control—all of these 
have contributed to the unsavory re putation which that market, 
at least temporarily, is compe lled to bear 
There are in the territory tributary to South St. Paul, par- 
ticularly in Minnesota and the two Dakotas, more lotal livestock 
shipping associations than in any other territory of like size in 
the country—nearly 1,000 in all.. And there is at South St. Paul 
the largest co-operative livestock commission company in the 
United States, if not in the world. Also, in the state of Minnesota 
there are to be found the most 





advanced laws governing stock- 
yards that may be found in 
any state 7s that were 
passed two years before the 
United States Packers and 
Stockyards Administration 
came into being and took over 
control. 

The Center of Livestock 

Co-Ops 
Now, it may seem strange, and 
a little startling, that the or- 
ganization of so many local 
livestock shipping associations 
and a mammoth co-operative 
commission company should 
be cause for corruption among 
old-line commission firms on 
the same market; but such 
they are, indirectly. 

In the first place, these local 
shipping associations are a 
very desirable kind of business 
for any commission firm, be-. 
cause of the volume they pro- 
duce; and, since 70 per cent 
of all the livestock shipped to 
South St. Paul comes from such associations, the competition 
among commission firms for their business is exceptionally keen. 

In the second place, nearly 650 of these shipping associations are 
members of the Central Co-operative Commission Association at 
South St. Paul, which now handles 30 per cent of all the livestock 
received at, that market, to say nothing of two smaller co-ops at 
the same market; and this reduced business for the old-line com- 
mission firms, together with the desire to wean away the member 
associations of the co-ops, leads to methods of soliciting and selling 
that sometimes will not bear the light of day. In this situation 
the co-ops themselves have not been entirely blameless. 

These are the reasons why the situation at South St. Paul 

carries a lesson to every livestock market in this country. Local 
drigotes associations are being, or should be, organized every- 
where. Co-operative commission associations or companies are 
now present on all the larger markets. These co-operative selling 
agencies are bound to grow—they are growing, by leaps and 
bounds. And when the 








Official scales at the South St. Paul yards. There are eighteen 
scales, with a state weigher at each. A loss due to incorrect 
weight comes out of the weigher’s pocket. 

in 3,000,000 drafts of stock, only two errors have been found 


to South St. Paul, are mixed up in it, 
too. You will want to read the truth about this situation in this 
and the following article, since it contains lessons for other live- 
stock shippers as well as for sales organizations in other lines. 


cess has been pretty thorough, for the present at least. And the 
very best feature about it all is the fact that the old, sound, repu- 
table commission firms, that form the backbone of the. Livestock 
xchange, together with the Stockyards Company ‘itself, have 
been just as earnest and just as active in cleaning out dishonesty 
and crookedness as any outside agency has been. 

Of course, there has always been more or less graft and dis- 
honesty at all stockyards; that is what brought on the necessity 
for state or federal control. In Minnesota, the state took hold of 
the situation first, when in 1919 the State Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission was given supervision over the stockyards at South 
St. Paul. Among its subsequent orders were the licensing and 
bonding of all commission men and dealers, the lowering of com- 
mission charges, the reducing 
af feed charges by the Stock- 
yards Company, and the trans- 
fer of weighing duties from 
stockyards to state employees. 

Not much was gained by 
these orders, because first the 
United States Food Adminis- 
tration (under the Lever Act) 
and later the United States 
Packers and Stockyards Ad- 
ministration, took precedence 
over all states in stockyards 
control. At the present time 
the state of Minnesota has 
supervision only of weighing at 
the South St. Paul stockyards, 
and it is doing this service 
more efficiently than it ever 
was done before. With up- 
wards of 3,000,000 drafts of 
livestock passing over the 
scales during’ the four years 
that the state has supervised 
the weighing, only two com- 
plaints regarding incorrect 
weights have been recorded, 
both due to excusable errors 
~ on the part of the state weighers 
involved, who were bonded and had to pay the difference out of 
their own pockets. 


In the last four years, 


Uncle Sam Steps In 


Under the provisions of the Packers and Stockyards Act,. the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to reduce yardage, feed, 
and commission charges, if, after proper hearings, he deems them 
too high; he can also approve or deny any proposed changes in 
such charges by the interested agencies; and he has authority to 
see that the yards are maintained in proper condition and that 
scales are properly inspected. The Act also gave him authority 
to audit the books of packing companies, stockyards companies, 
commission men and dealers; but this authority has been denied 
by the packers, and the right to audit pac :kers’ books is now 
being settled in the courts. 
The orders of the state of Minnesota showed what things might 
be done at South St. Paul, and ‘probably at other markets—and 
the federal administration 
» does not seem to be doing 





time comes when the old- 
line companies are crowded 
to the wall, and the weaker 
ones must go out of busi- 
ness or adopt shady prac- 
tises to stay in business, 
then watch out—if you 
haven’t had them already— 
for dishonest methods of 
doing. business, rampant, 
wholesale, wherever such 
competition exists. 


A Thorough Clean-Up 


That is what happened at 
South St. Paul, and the 
clean-up has attracted na- 
tional attention. For- 
tunately, the cleansing pro- 








Entrance to stockyards at South St. Paul. 
foreground is one of the packing plants 


them. Undoubtedly, fed- 
eral control of stockyards is 
of real benefit to shippers at 
points where state authori- 
ties have been lax in assum- 
ing control; but it is unfor- 
tunate, to say the least, 
when this federal control 
takes precedence over state 
regulations that already 
have been established and 
that are fully efficient and 
fully attentive to the ship- 
pers’ interests. 
Another contributing 
factor in the situation at 
South St. Paul was the 


Continued on page 36 


The building in the 
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| Old Indian S ie 


PART I 


By David C. Gale 


A two-part story—Part I 











“T’ll give you $1000 for a deed to 








ALF-WAY up the slope of a gnarly 
range of the Green Mountains, Nature, sometime in the 


long, long ago, tucked away a most peculiar spring. It 
was discovered by the Indi: ans and, cloaked in their traditions, it 


Calvin Streeter and into the yeah pee ‘of his son c het. 

There it was, on a lazy afternoon in late summer, that the boy 
first met two strangers. He had just crouched down to drink 
from its bubbling bowl when one of them accosted him. 

“How is it-—cold?” was the smiling question. 

The lad pulled himself up hurriedly, and drew his sleeve across 
his mouth. ‘Yes, it’s always cold,” he replied, bashfully. 

“Never dries up in hot weather?” 

“Dry up? Old Indian dry up? Why, 
they say if was spouting out just like 
this when Ethan Allen was fighting the 
Yorkers.” 

“So it runs way back into history?” 
ventured one of the men. 

“T guess it does all right.” The boy 
had forgotten his diffidence in the en- 
thusiasm which their questions had 
stirred into life. ‘They say that the 
Indians used to bring their sick warriors 
here to drink and be cured. The water 
has a funny taste, you know, and they 
believed there was medicine in it. They 
never did any fighting here. A lot of 
different tribes knew about it, and though 
they might be out after each other’s 
sealps, they kept the peace while they 
gathered round this spring. They be- 
lieved that the Great Spirit, was in it.’ 

“This looks as if it might be an Indian 
ae where it slants down the mountain- 
side.” 

“Most likely ’tis. Dad told me that 
one of the battles of the Revolution was 
fought over the other side of the range, 
and the Green Mountain Boys got the 
worst of it. The settlers thought the 
Indians would take after ’em, so they 
hustled their families down into the 
valley yonder, right over the ground 
we're standing on, and made tracks for 
Bennington. The redskins didn’t get 
‘em though. And after the fight at 
Bennington, the other side was running.” 

The men exchanged covert glances. 
“Your father owns this land, does he?” 
“. the elder of the two. 


“De you suppose he’d like to sell it?” 

“What, his farm?” 

“Not all of it— just that part. which surrounds this spring. 
You’ve got us interested, you see. 

The plan was not.at all pleasing to Chet. 
would,” was the decisive answer. 

‘Where would we be likely to find him?” 
sisted. 

“You can see the house through the trees there.” 

“Well, it won’t do any harm to see him. He might be interested 
in our scheme.” 

With that they started down the decline in the direction indi- 
cated, and the boy trudged after them. 

Mr. Streeter was in the barn making ready to go to town. 


I don’t reckon he 


the questioner per- 


Y name is Stokes,” announced the stranger whose hair was 

touched with gray, ‘‘and this is my friend, Mr. Ryder. We 
were out for a tramp over these mountains of yours, when we 
accidentally ran across your boy. He told us the story of the old 
spring. I believe that something can be made of it, and I’d like 
to buy it. I propose to advertise it and get the eye of the tourists. 
Perhaps later I may want to put up a summer hotel beside it. Do 
you care to sell that mountain lot?” 

“No, I guess not,” returned Mr. Streeter. “This farm of mine 
has never been broken up; it’s om as my father left it, and his 
father before him. That don’t hinder me from selling, of course, 
but I expect I better hang to it all a while longer.” 

oad By che can’t do anything with that side hill, can you?” inter- 
posed er. 

“Nothin except cut the timber.” 

“What 0 you call the wood worth?” was Stokes’s question. 

“Around - likely. 





“What's the use of thine their old money?” 


that patch of real estate,’ the stranger 
went on. ““That’s five hundred for the 
wood and fiveZhundred for the land. What do you say?” 
Mr. Streeter hesitated. He had never before been tempted with 
any such offer. 
“But, dad,” argued Chet, “if there’s money in the spring why 
can’t we fix it up ourselves? We don’t need to sell it.” 

“You can,”’ agreed Mr. Stokes, “‘if you have the capital to swing 
it. You'll have to put a lot of money in, though, before you can 
expect to get any out. You know people won’t come your way 
without advertising, and advertising is expensive. Are you in a 
position to handle a proposition of this kind?” 

The owner of the spring admitted that he had little te his name 
except the farm. 





“Then why not make sure of this 
ready cash and let some one else take the 
chance?” 

“T’'ll think about, it.” 

“We’re staying at Healdon for a few 
days,”’ suggested Ryder. “How would 
it be if we should come out again 
Saturday? Could you let us know 
then?” 

“Yes, I'll give you an answer Satur- 
day.” Then, as the visitors moved 
away, Mr. Streeter called out: “If you’re 
bound for Healdon now I can offer you 
a seat in my buggy. That’s where I’m 
starting for.” 

They accepted the invitation with 
alacrity, and waited in respectful 








out and hitched to the buggy. 


HET watched their departure with- 

out further comment, but the pro- 
test still burned within him. Once the 
were out of sight, he toiled up the hill 
again until he stood once more on the 
little plot of ground he wanted to keep. 

Why he wanted to keep it, was past 
all explaining. Perhaps it was because 
it was the place above all others where 
he could look back into the past and see 
the valley as the first settlers saw it, for 
the very atmosphere around the spring 
had the power somehow te bring back 
unnumbered yesterdays. Perhaps it 
was because he had used this camp 
ground of the Indians as a shrine ever 
since he was old enough to clamber up 
the mountain. Anyway, he loved it, and 
he was ready to fight if need be to pre- 
vent it from falling into other hands. 

“Why couldn’t they let us alone?” he mused. ‘It’s always been 
ours, and we've always got along. I don’t want it fixed up; I 
want it just as it is.” 

He reached down and splashed his hot hand in the cooling 
pool. A few drops of water flew up to his browned, freckled face 
and lodged in his closely cut red hair. 

“Dad has always had enough to buy things with. What’s the 
use of taking their old money? 

For a long time he tarried there, swept with the spirit of rebellion. 
Not until he detected the family buggy creeping back up the river 
road on the return from Healdon did he again set his eyes toward 
home. Then, still bristling with resentment, he hastened down 
toward the barn to confront his father. 

“Are you going to sell, dad?” he demanded. 

“I don’t know, son,” was the evasive reply. ‘‘A thousand dollars 
is a lot of money for a piece of no-account land.’ 

“Well, if twas mine I wouldn’t sell if they covered it with 
dollars.” 

“Why wouldn’t you?’ Chet had always been more or less of a 
mystery to his father. 

“Just because, that’s all. I can’t tell why. I guess I feel the 
same way about this you do about the old cradle up in the attic. 
You wouldn’t sell that, would you—nor mother either?” 

“But that’s different.” 

“Maybe it’s different to you; it’s the same to me. I tell you 
that spring is a part of us. The place wouldn’t be the same 
without it.” 

“How this has stirred you up!” ejaculated Mr. Streeter. ‘Don’t 
get so excited. You’re going all 1 to pieces before anything has been 
done. , We'll have to see what mother says before we make any 
move.” Continued on page 76 
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of easier housec eaning 
























Fels-Naptha makes’ quick 
work of cleansing. Scrub- 
bing of floors is unnecessary. 
Just mop with Fels-Naptha 
soapy water. 


White and glistening ! 

Bathroom fixtures: are 

easily kept spotless, 

without scratching, by 

using Fels-Naptha 
Soap. 





Real Naptha! You can tell 
by the smell 











© 1024, Fels & Co. 
Philadelphia 








Fels-Naptha gently loosens 
the ground-in dirt of cur- 
q tains. It washes sheets and 
7 shirts and sheerest blouses 
quickly and safely. It 
sweetens the whole wash. 


Housewives are amazed at the way 
Fels-Naptha Soap eases the burden of wash- 
ing clothes and cleaning the home. 

The real naptha in Fels-Naptha makes 


dirt let go safely. 


Don’t wear out the clothes and yourself 





needlessly. Use splendid soap and real 





Fels-Naptl oves ‘ - 

ican sent Ton naptha combined in Fels-Naptha. 

rset Spoths is 

els-Napthz issOlv ° . . 

ps ig eee yy eS The safe double cleansing is the reason 


and cleans thoroughly. 









why, to those who know nothing_can take 
the place of Fels-Naptha. 











the extra cleansing value of Fels-Naptha. 


TEST Send 2c in stamps for sample bar 
Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


APTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 





Like a tresh coat of en- 
amel Fels-Naptha sately 
restores to woodwork 
the bright ‘smile’ chat 
dirt has masked. 
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Know — 
don’t guess 


A tire should always be 
inflated to the pressure 
prescribed by its makers. 


Tobecertain about your 
air pressure, make fre- 
quent use of a Schrader 
Tire Gauge. 

Guessing is costly.A tire 
gauge is not. 

Buy a Schrader Gauge 
today. 

A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 

ie ae N. Y. 
London 


Schrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1644 


Tire Valves. 
Tire Gauges 
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The Song-Bird Question Box 


By Charles H. Cowgill 





HAT is the average life of a 
canary? 

With proper care and attention a 

eanary will live for twelve or 15 years. Cases 


are on record where canaries have lived over 

20 years. 

How many broods will a pair of canaries 

rear in a season? Mrs. Perisho, Ind. 
On an average a pair of canaries will rear 


three or four broods in a season. Exception- 
ally good breeding stock 








nightingale. As it always remains on the 
bottom of its cage no perches are required. 


My bird has suddenly stopped singing; 
please tell me what to do. G.N., é 


This is generally caused by over-feeding or 

a bad cold. If due to a cold, dissolve a little 

rock candy in an ounce of alcohol and give 

ten drops in its drinking water. Give fresh 

grated egg two parts and cayenne pepper 

one part. If your entry too fat, reduce its 
feed. 





will rear more. I had a 


pair that once raised || Hundreds of Our Folks have asked 
these questions, so we have asked 
Mr. Cowgill to answer them for the 

benefit of all breed, such as the lin- 


eight broods in a single 
season. 

I have a hen that re- 
fused to build a nest 





What isa hybrid? A.S. 


A hybrid is a bird de- 
rived from crossing the 
canary with another 


net, goldfinch, etc. The 





or set, and she has 
laid 26 eggs from perches, swing, etc. I 
have tried to mate her to four different 
males without results. She is very quar- 
relsome and fought the last male so fiercely 
that I grew alarmed for his safety and took 
him away from her. Mr. Jolly, Ohio. 


There is incompatibility among birds the 
same as among people but that does not 
wholly explain the condition we have here. 
A hen that has the choice of two or more 
nests will make her selection and proceed 
with her housekeeping. If another hen 
usurps the nest that has met with her ap- 
proval and refuses to let her occupy it, or 
even share it with her, she will not make a 
second selection and her eggs will be dropped 
promiscuously over the cage. But as she 
laid enough eggs for five or six settings it 
showed that the same condition existed 
throughout practically the whole season. So 
I would say that the room where the cage 
was kept was infested with rats or mice or 
that a cat or dog had the run of the room. 
I have found that a female frightened into 
leaving her nest or, as in this case, con- 
tinually disturbed so as to be unable to even 
build a nest, is more quarrelsome than 
usual, but I never knew them to do bodily 
harm. Perhaps the last male wasn’t in the 
cage long enough for them to really become 
acquainted. 


How long has the canary been bred in 
captivity? 
Over 300 years. 
Has the wild, American canary the power 
of imitation? Fancier, Ind. 
Only in a very limited manner. 
Will parrots breed in captivity? 
No. 


I have a hen that raised a number of 
broods for me last year but this year she 
has not laid an egg. By feeding her egg- 
making food it seems to me she ought to 
lay, regardless of whether she sits.or not. 


I have found that even very dependable 
females grow sterile at times and for reasons 
wholly unexplainable. Perhaps the’ former 
season was too big a drain on their system 
or perhaps they injured themselves in some 
way; or they might have been sick at the 
beginning of the breeding. season. I find 
there are rare occasions when you can gorge 
birds with egg-making foods and still they 
will refuse to lay. And to make the affair 
more exasperating and inexplicable, they will 
turn right around the next season and rear 
a number of big, healthy broods. 


I have a female that will stay on the nest 
for three or four nights in succession but 
will not lay. I am greatly puzzled, as she 
was always such a good mother. 

C. B. R., Towa. 


See reply to J. W., above. 
Is the skylark similar to the —— 
The skylark is a soft-billed bird with a 


large repertoire of wild, free notes. Many 
people claim that its song rivals that of the 


male birds of such a 
cross are known as mules and make extra 
fine singers. These birds will not breed, 
so the females are worthless. 


Can canaries be taught to talk? 
Mrs.H. D., Towa. 


There are rare instances where canaries 
have learned to master a few words; but it 
takes infinite patience, and the results are 
not worth the trouble. You can teach them 
to whistle a tune more easily. 


What is best to do for a female that has 
become egg-bound? R. D.R. 


If a female remains on the bottom of. the 
cage in the early morning when she ought to 
be on the nest laying, you will know at once 
that she is egg-bound. When she is in this 
condition she is in such misery that you will 
have no trouble in picking her up. Put a 
couple of drops of sweet-oil in her vent and 
return her to the nest. If she remains there, 
everything will be all right. If she again 
seeks the bottom of the cage, adopt the 
following measures: Fill a cup half full of 
boiling water and cover with a thin cloth, 
making a slight depression in the center. 
Hold the bird over the steam and the egg 
will drop on the cloth. 


Can one do anything for a bird with a 
broken limb? 

Remove all perches and cover botton of 
the cage with a piece of soft cloth. An old 
piece of plush is best. Put feed and water 
where they will be handy for the little cripple 
and don’t go near the cage any more than is 
absolutely necessary. 

My neighbor has a bird that sings more at 
night than during the day, while my bird 
will not sing a note at night. What is the 
reason? Mrs. A. S., Kansas. 

Your neighbor has a night-singer. Any 
young bird can be trained so it will sing at 
night. Keep the cage covered during the 
day, with just enough light so it can see to 
eat. When night arrives and the room is 
brilliantly illuminated, remove the cover. If 
it refuses to sing, start playing the piano, 
phonograph, or any kind of a musical instru- 
ment and note results. 


What is meant by hard-billed and soft- 
billed birds? F. B., Penna. 

Seed-eating birds are generally regarded 
as hard-billed birds. The. canary, finches 
and cardinal are hard-billed birds. Soft- 
billed birds are those birds that eat worms, 
berries, insects, etc. Their bills are quite 
long. The mocking bird, nightingale, oriole, 
lark, robin, etc., are soft-billed birds. 
My bird’s bill has grown so long that it 
spoils his appearance. The upper part is 
now curving downward like the bill of a 
parrot. Can I safely trim it? J.S., Kansas. 

His bill can safely be trimmed and should 
be. Great care should be observed, however, 
for if you cut too high up it will bleed. Hold 
the bill over a strong light and you can 
readily see where the veins terminate. 
How long after mating will the female 
start to lay? 

Eight or nine days. 

Continued on page 77 























Try This 


Easy Method of Buying 


HIS new 726-page Catalogue will 
bring a new era of satisfaction and 
saving into your home. 

You can tell how much this book 
will mean to you only by trial. There- 
fore, we make you this offer — one copy 
of this catalogue is yours free. Send 
for it. See for yourself that no other 
method of buying is so easy and pleas- 
ant as ordering by mail from Ward’s. 
You study prices and descriptions at 
your leisure in your own home—then 
merely sit down and list the things 
you want. 


Your Savings Will Be Large 


$50,000,000 worth of merchandise was 
bought for this book. Bought by ex- 
pert buyers in the best markets of the 
world—men whose trade is “buying,” 
whose only orders were, “Buy mer- 
chandise of quality, but buy at prices 
that will bring our customers the great- 
’ est possible savings.” 

It is a very great satisfaction to be 


“Ward Catalogue’) 
Sor Fall and Winter 


is Now Ready 


“Fill in the Coupon 
below 
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sure of the quality of everything 
you buy. At Ward’s only reliable 
goods are sold. We offer no price baits. 
We never make a seemingly low price 
by sacrificing quality. We offer you 
only goods that will give you satisfac- 
tion — goods that will win you asa cus- 
tomer of Ward’s, 

For 52 years we have definitely guar- 
anteed every transaction —‘‘ Your 
money back if you are not satisfied.” 
For 52 years our name has stood for 
unquestioned reliability and honest 
dealing, 


500,000 More Families Started 
Buying at Ward’s Last Year 


Half a million more families started 
buying at Ward’s last year! Half a 
million more families changed their 
habits of purchasing and tock up this 
modern way of shopping— this most 
economical way of buying. Why 
not you, too? 


rer - — — e  O — — = 








is a House of 


SERVICE 


Your order will be shipped within 2+ 
hours. When your order comes to Ward’ 
it is appreciated. It is given imme- 
diate and careful attention. Our success 
is built upon our service to our cus- 
tomers. 

So accept our offer. Send for this.726- 
page Catalogue. One trial of this simpi- 
economical method of shopping will con- 
vince you of the satisfaction and saving 
in buying by mail at Ward’s. 

The coupon will bring you your Cata- 
logue free. It costs you. nothing to find 
out for. if. Clip the coupon now. 
Send for the Catalogue today. 


To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. Dept. 76-H 
Chicago,, Kansas City, Se. Paul, Portland, Ore. 
Oakland, Cal. Fe. Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you) 


Please mail me my free copy of Ward’s com- 
plete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 


Montgoiiéiy Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago Kansas City 


St. Paul Portland, Ore. 





Oakland, Cal. Bt. Wort! 
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98 Quality Products | 








Buy Whiz Gear 
Grease from an 
original Factory 
filled Drum or 
in cans. 


Sold Every- 
where. 


coast Whiz Auto Products serve the 

motorist. They serve him in an emer- 

gency. They preserve and improve the 
appearance of his car - they keep it run- 
ning well after long hard service. 


There is a Whiz Product to make old car 
bodies look new, - for squeaky springs, to 
stop the leaking radiator, in fact, for nearly 
every need from the punctured tire to the 
torn or faded top. 


[: every town and hamlet from coast to 


Ask your dealer about them - just remember 
the short word ‘‘Whiz’’ 


Ask for the Whiz Handy Manual, No. 64— 
It’s Free 


THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
Branches in 28 Principal Cities 
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New Tieatnenit for Wheat Smut 
By L. R. Lounsbury 








EN Washington farmers, in 1921, 
sowed an acre apiece of wheat treated 
with copper carbonate to control 
smut. The chance taken by these ten 
farmers has revolutionized the farm 
methods of nearly every wheat grower in 
the state of Washington, and the new 
treatment is being talked about all over 
the country. Last fall 1,500,000 acres 
were treated by this new method in the 
state of Washington alone. 
All this change began three years ago 


the old method over to the new, while 
only.19 per cent of the acreage’ was changed 
in counties without agents.” 
As in all big undertakings, stumbling 
blocks appear Stories spread about the 
oisonous effect of copper carbonate dust 
in the treatment of wheat. During the 
first trials the dust was mixed with the 
wheat in the open with a shovel, which 
caused some trouble to thé mixers. 
This led to the making of all kinds of 
devices in which to treat the wheat so the 








A seed-treating machine made of sheet iron 


when George L. Zundel, plant doctor of 
the State College of Washington, decided 
that a dry method was better than a wet 
method in treating wheat for smut. 

“T went to Franklin county and sug- 
gested to County Agent J. C. Scott that 
we get some farmers to try out treating 
wheat with copper carbonate,” says Mr. 
Zundel. “After a lot of persuasion we 
got ten doubting farmers to try one acre 
apiece, planted to wheat treated with the 
copper carbonate dust instead of the old 
treatments of bluestone or formaldehyde.” 

This first trial was made on Early Baart, 
with one exception where Jones Winter 
Fife was used. These ten one-acre plots 
were sown by the different farmers,in the 
spring of 1921. A close check was kept on 
the results, which proved so striking that 
by the fall of 1921 and the spring of 1922, 
10,000 acres of wheat had been treated by 
the new method. So rapidly did the 
farmers of Washington take hold of this 
that 734,000 acres of seed wheat had been 
treated with copper carbonate by the 
spring of 1923 and 1,500,000 by the fall 
seeding of the same 
year. 

“A significant fact 
in this accomplish- 
ment,” says Dr. 8. B. 
Nelson, director of 
the extension service 
of the State College 
of Washington, “‘is 
brought out by a 
comparison of the 
number of acres sown 
to wheat treated with 
the dust in the coun- 
ties having county 
agents, and the a- 
mount of seed wheat 
treated for smut in 
the counties not hav- 


ing county agents. carbo 


“Tn the 16 counties 
reporting in the spring of 1923, nine of 
them had county agents, while seven were 
without such agents. Forty-two per cent 
of the total wheat acreage in the counties 
having county agents was changed from 





A home-made machine which delivers 
the goods well covered with copper 


dust would not interfere with the men 
mixing it. The agricultural engineering 
department of the state college set to work 
and soon had a type of machine which 
would mix the wheat and the dust without 
injuring the persons treating. Today 
there are from 25 to 30 different home- 
made and commercial machines for mix- 
ing, with three satisfactory commercial 
machines topping the market. 

A side-light in the use of the dust treat- 
ment and the kind of machine in which to 
mix it, is brought out by the fact that in 
the early ee of the 1900’s some investi- 
gators in Germany tried copper carbonate, 
but did not follow the treatment. Again 
in 1915 agriculturists in Australia dis- 
covered the value of the treatment, not 
knowing anything of the German dis- 
covery, but did not go far because of the 
lack of some device to mix it in. Since 
the whirlwind development of the treat- 
ment in Washington, the authorities in 
Australia have written for plans of ma- 
chines used in that state. 

Just recently, the United States De- 
partment of Agricul- 
ture recommended 
copper carbonate as 
a satisfactory control 
for smut of wheat. 
Oregon, California, 
Montana, Indiana, 
Utah and Kansas are 
now adopting the 
method, while it is 
being tried out in 
the states of South 
Dakota, Minnesota 
and Michigan. 

Farmers are asking 
what is the advan- 
tage of copper car- 
bonate over the old 
treatments of blue- 
stone and {formalde- 
hyde. ‘This is the 
question which we had to answer,”’ said 
Mr. Zundel, as he looked over a field of 
wheat which had been treated with the 
copper dust as compared with one. treated 

Continued on page 58 
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At 1500 r: p. m. the Knight ; 
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Beat Poppet ~Valves 


For years we have been saying-the 
Willys-Knight sleeve-valve engine 
improves with use—and for years the 
cars have been proving it! 


‘Now we say Willys-Knights beats 
poppet-valves—and we say it because 
eminent engineers have proved it! 


The two charts above are the result 
of comparative tests made by the In- 
dustrial Research Corporation between 
a Willys-Knight sleeve-valve engine and 
one of the most expensive poppet-valve 
engines: — 


“According to the Society of Automotive 
Engineers standards, these cars were of 
equal horsepower. And yet a carefully 
conducted test, extending over a long 
period, not only revealed a surprising 
initial superiority of the Knight engine 


—amounting to about 32 per cent—but,, 


where the poppet-valve motor steadily 
lost power as the test progressed, the 
Knight engine did exactly the opposite. 
It gained steadily in horsepower every 
hour during the test.”’ 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio - - 


The big thing to know is the fact that 
Willys-Knight power does not ebb and 
weaken with age. That all day, week 
after week, month in and month out, 
you can push a Willys-Knight to the 
limit without draining an ounce of its 
big reserve power and stamina. 


Silent sleeve-valves beat pounding 
poppet-valves—in principle and in 
action. They make it possible for you 
to keep and drive a Willys-Knight until 
it doesn’t owe you a penny—and in the 
end your Willys-Knight will have a 
higher resale value than other cars 
classed with it in price but outstripped 
by it on the road! 


When you hear that the Willys-Knight 
sleeve-valve engine actually improves 
with use .. . that it gains in power as it 
goes along... that it gains in pick-up 
and get-away .. . grows quieter and 
smoother . . . and long outlasts poppet- 
valve engines ... you hear what more 
than 160,000 Willys-Knight owners 
know to be facts. See the Knight today! 


Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


| WILLYS-KNIGHT 
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The Quality. 
PIPE WRENCH 


of America 


Made with Steel 
Handles in sizes 6, 
8, 10, 14, 18, 24, 36 
and 48 inches. 
Made in Wood 
Handles in sizes 
6, 8, 10 and 14 
inches. 

‘exp 
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vesters, 


trouble. 


Pipe Wrench made. 


ture. 


over 36 years. 


Insist on seeing the name 
every Pipe 
Wrench you buy and keep 
several sizes on hand. Refuse 
If your dealer 
hasn’t the TRIMO, send us 
his name and address and 
we'll see that you get what 
you want. Yes, every TRIMO 
Wrench is GUARANTEED. 


TRIMO on 


substitutes. 


Trimont Mfg. Co. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


ARIMO. 
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The farmer who has 
a TRIMO Pipe 
Wrench handy when 
anything needs fixing 
on cultivators, har- 
binders, 
tractor, automobile 
or around the home 
can always depend 
upon this sturdy tool 
to pull him out of 


The TRIMO is drop- 
forged, therefore the strongest 
It has 
insert jaw in handle, replace- 
able when worn, a strong steel 
frame and protecting guards 
for adjusting nut. All parts re- 
placeable at small cost—a big 
money-saving TRIMO fea- 
This Pipe Wrench has 
set the standard for quality for 








Up 


By F. H. Jeter 





“Paint Campaign” was put on in 
Mecklenburg county, N. C. The 

help of the paint people was soli¢ited and 
obtained. and a preliminary meeting ar- 
ranged at Charlotte with the various 
paint dealers to determine the best way in 
which the campaign might be conducted. 
It was finally decided that the paint 
peruse would donate liberal prizes in paint 
or the community and township signing 
up the most people who promised to do 
some painting within the next six months. 
These dealers also promised to secure the 
services of trained painters skilled in 
interior and exterior decoration and 


Diree the latter part of 1923, a 





Painters, farmers, bankers—everybody pitched in to make this paint 


interior of schoolrooms was changed from 
dark unsightly things to places where the 
light. was used more effectively, and the 
rooms became more cheerful. Besa 8 were 
written by pupils on the value of paint. 
Some of the school principals stated that 
even if the ple of the community did 
not paint their places, he was glad the 
message was brought to the pupils because 
they could have a better understanding of 
the great loss caused by rot and rust each 
year, and of the necessity for beautifying 
the homes and farmsteads. 

It was pointed out by some of the ex- 
perienced paint men E phony that the per 
capita tax for rot and rust, or the neglect 


ey. 


Bd 





caMpaign a success 


renovation to make demonstrations during 
the campaign. The extension service of 
the state agricultural college was to have 
charge of the campaign, to look after the 
problems of distributing the prizes, and 
the signing up of the farmers to paint their 
places, The extension workers were also 
to look after the other phases of home 
beautification, such as landscape planning. 

The campaign began. Both the Char- 
lotte newspapers took a great deal of 
interest in the movement. These papers 
ave freely many columns of space each 
, og Eighteen meetings were arranged 
in the 15 townships and, in addition to 
the older people from the surroundin 
communities, the school children haved 
for each meeting and heard the message 
of home beautification. At each place, 
demonstrations were given in painting in- 
teriors, in renovating old furniture and in 
applying paint to outside surfaces. Ex- 
perienced paint men applied the paint 
and explained why they did each thing. 
They told of the differences between var- 
nish and paint, how to beautify the walls, 
how to prepare and paint old floors, how 
to make old furniture serviceable and 
beautiful, and they actually did these 
things so that all could see and ask ques- 
tions. 


Banks Were Real Boosters 


Many of the business men and citizens of 
Charlotte became interested in the move- 
ment and several of the banks contributed 
paid space in the newspapers calling at- 
tention to the movement in the pore. 
At some points, the people brought out old 
furniture long since consigned to the 
attic and saw it made into useful and valu- 
able pieces again. At other places the 








taxes, of Mecklenburg county amounted 
to $166.14 per year. The people learned 
why and how to prevent the loss. They 
learned further, that the cause is respon- 
sible for other preventable losses and that 
the same remedy would insure larger 
yields, a saving in crops harvested and a 
decrease in the death rate of animals 
through disease. 


Paint Prevents Losses 


The common cause of these losses, they 
learned, is the needless rotting and rusting 
of buildings and implements, with the 
repairs, breakdowns, leaks and insanitary 
conditions which always follow decay and 
deterioration, not to mention the general 
lowering of property values. But they 
learned also, that children are better 
satisfied in a home made beautiful by the 
planting of a lawn and flowers with shrubs 
grouped about in the proper places and 
the painted home sitting like a gem in 
this surrounding of green. 

When it was all over, those having part 
in the movement agreed it was the greatest 
campaign in which they had ever worked. 
The results showed that 210 houses are 
to be painted on the outside, 178 on the 
inside; there were 52 farms where the 
barns and outbuildings were to be painted, 
and 44 farms where all the machinery was 
pledged to be painted. 

The townships winning the special prizes 
for signing up the most people agreeing to 
paint in 1924 were Pineville and Sharon, 
tying for first place, and Charlotte second. 
Pineville and Sharon were each awarded 
20 gallons of good paint to be used on 
some community building, church or other 
public building. Charlotte township was 
awarded the second prize of ten gallons. 
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SMOOTH PERFORMANCE 


A marked smoothness characterizes the 
performance of Dodge Brothers Motor Car. 


In keeping with the policy of constant im- 
provement, effective measures have been 
taken to minimize vibration. Applied to 
the body, engine, clutch, brakes, and other 
vital units, these refinements add im- 
measurably to the comfort of travel over 
boulevards and country roads. 


The effect is so pronounced, in fact, that it 
is entirely fitting to classify smooth perform- 
ance as one of the outstanding attributes of 
Dodge Brothers Motor Car. 


Dovnpsce Brotrers Detroit 


Dooce Brotrers Motror*Comeany Limrrend 
WALKRERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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The Car 


When your car gets “down - 
at the heels” and drab-look- 
ing, spruce it up with a coat 
of KWICKWORK. 





Two hours with a brush and 
afew more to dry! That is 
enough to give your old car 
that “straight from the fac- 
tory” sheen. You are proud 
to see it standing in the park- 
ing lanes at exclusive hotels 
and country clubs. Kwick- 
work gives a hard, lustrous 
finish that beautifies, pro- 


tects and lasts. All smart 
colors. Ask your paint and 
varnish dealer. Send the 
coupon. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York 


San Francisco, Grand Rapids 
STANDARD VARNISH CO. of Illinois 
2600 Federal St., Chicago 
Licensee and Western Manufacturer 


-TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


AUTO ENAMEL 


° soso convenient 


-T 
~anp~ Male 
oun A CHECK 


other Standard Varnish Products 
on which you want information. 


Koverfilor, the 
liquid floor covering 
Elastica 


Satinette, the a 
china-like enamel Varnishes 


Please send me the Kwickwork Book tai 
ing samples of Kwickwork colors. 


—— 














Name and Add 
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Cincinnati Union Stockyards handle 

stock brought in by truck or wagon, 
so as to retain the identity of each animal, 
give accurate weights, and make out the 
pay checks to the right men. 

Ordinarily when a man sells a calf and 
delivers it himself at the time of sale there 
is no question as to identity, but where a 
calf passes through sev- 
eral hands in getting from 
seller to buyer there is 
chance of exchange or loss 
of identity. For example: 
Farmer A has a calf for 
sale and sends it to a 
public stockyards. The 
truckman comes to the 
farm and gets the calf. 
On the same trip he picks 
up calves for farmer B, 
farmer K, and widow O. 
Arrived at the stockyards 
the truckman delivers each 
owner’s calves to the 
stockyards company, re- 
ceiving in return duplicate 
tickets to be returned to 
the owners. Employees of the stockyards 
company deliver the calves to commission 
firms to which the owner (through the 
truckman) consigned them and receive in 
return receipts for the stock delivered. The 
commission company sells the calves to 
packers or shippers and, after driving 
same to the scale, has them weighed to 
the respective buyers. After being 
weighed the calves again pass into custody 
of the stockyards company and remain 
there until called for by the packer or 
loaded on board cars for a shipper. Thus 
in passing from farmer-owner to final pur- 
chaser a calf passes through the hands of 
four or more agencies and there is some 
chance of mixing up the animals. 


Claims for Lost Calves 


In 1922 the Cincinnati Union Stockyards 
received practically 60,000 calves by road 
(truck or wagon), being over-36 per cent 
of all calves coming to that yard for sale. 
This company was constantly receiving 
claims for calves which it 
was claimed had been lost 
or changed in the yards. 
Yet, for all the company 
knew, the loss or ex- 
change was as likely to 
have happened while in 
the pens of the commis- 
sion men as elsewhere. 
Therefore it was decided 
to tag road calves before 
they could be unloaded 
from the trucks which 
deliver them to the yards. 

The method is simple. 
Upon arrival at the un- 
loading dock each truck- 
man goes to the chute- 
house and has the yard- 
man make out a ticket 
showing the name of the 
owner ‘and number of 
head. The truckman then 
receives tags for his calves 
and, returning to his 
truck, identifies each calf, 
tags it, gives owner’s 
name and tag number, a 
yard mere marking 
the tag number upon the 


B Gis this is a story of how the 


roper ticket. Stockyard Tag, wire for tying on calf, 
aioe oan ticket showing number ead, 


company employees then 
deliver the calves to such of 





Sold, weighed, and waiting 
for delivery to the buyer 





that tag ete. 








commission firms as the truckman may 
direct. Calves are then ready for sale. 


The tags are made from scrap tin by a 
local can company and sold to the stock- 
yards company by the pound, in kegs. At 
spare times yard employees punch num- 
bers on each tin disk and attach a wire 
by which the tags are later attached to 
calves. 


On an average more than 200 
tags are made up daily. 
As the tags are numbered 
serially, there is no dupli- 
cation. 

When a commission 
firm sells these road calves 
and brings them to the 
scale for weighing he calls 
to the weighmaster the tag 
numbers as he puts calves 
on the scale. The scale 
ticket shows the name of 
the owner, the name of the 
selling agency, the name 
of the buyer, and the tag 
number of the calf. Thus, 
the only chance of a mix- 
up which could not be 
readily righted would be 
a mistake by the truckman, for which the 
stockyards company could by no chance 
be responsible. Moreover, the tags must 
remain on the calves until they are deliv- 





ered to the purchaser by the stockyards - 


company. Here is an instance showing how 
this method helps. In moving calves away 
from the scales two bunches were acci- 
dentally mixed. In a little while a buyer 
came in and demanded payment for 14 
good calves that were weighed to him 
but not delivered by the yards company. 
The yard superintendent soon located the 
two lots of calves which had been mixed. 


Telltale Tags 


“Those dogs don’t belong to me,”’ said the 
buyer. “I bought all good calves.” 
“‘We’ll soon see,”’ replied the superin- 


tendent, as he sent for the duplicate scale 
tickets. Receiving these he ordered the 
calves driven out one by one, the tags 
read, and the corresponding scale tickets 
laid aside. 


Within five minutes the 
buyer’s 14 calves were 
separated and turned over 
toj him. “Well, I’ll be 
darned,” he said as_he 
drove them away. 

The tag system was 
introduced six months ago 
and since that time not a 
claim has been filed for 
road calves claimed to 
have been exchanged or 
lost. Since 50,000 road 
calves were received dur- 
ing the first eight months 
of 1923 it is evident that 
hundreds of claims have 
thus been avoided. Not 
only has it saved money 
but, of greater import- 
ance, it has avoided the 
friction and hard feelings 
that nearly always follow 
mistakes. 

One exception should be 
noted. If a truckman 
brings in at one time four 
or more calves from one 
owner these calves are not 
tagged. Instead they are 
marked, all alike, with 

aint; as, black mark on 

red mark on hip, 
G.H.S. 
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Heais S Rooms 


“There is no heater to compare with the Bulldog. I burned 2% % tons of coal last 


winter and heated five rooms and a bath.”—Walter Geary, Gloucester, Mass. 
That’s what the Bulldog does with coal! Now read, in the letter of Mr. 
Redetzke, what it does with about the lowest grade fuel you can think of! 
Why not cut down your fuel bills? 


Heats Home for 25c a Week Heats 7 Rooms Instead of One! 


“I can run my Bulldog Furnace for “Your letter received asking about the “T had a hot air furnace in our 7-room house be- 
fourteen days in normal weather Bulldog furnace. We have had ours in fore I wi ot the Bulldog and our house was always 
conditions on the actual cost of Sfiy about six weeks and so far it does all cold. -With the Bulldog it only takes half as much 
cents.”” So writes F. R. Redetzk Babson Bros. claim for it..We have seven coal and we had weather below zero, the house 
of Cleveland, North Dakota, and os rooms, four on the first floor and three was nice and warm in the morning when we got 
adds: “Hard to believe, is it? That’s on the second, and it heats them fine. We up. We never have the draft on more than half 
what some of my neighbors thought find it takes a little more coal to heat the an hour at a time, and it has the place red hot. It 
until I showed them! We have an whole house than it did to heat one som is easy to regulate and keeps the fire all day in 
unlimited amount of grain screen- with.a stove using chestnut coal.”—J. B mild weather.” Jess T. Conrad, 1211 W. Arch St., 
ings which I use for fuel.” Smith, 19 Elm St., Somerville, N. J. Shamokin, Pa. 


No Money Down! 


Comes Completely Erected. You Install It Yourself. 


Cuts Coal Bills in Half 


The Bulldog is sent to you for free inspection. Then, per,” says Wm. Allman, of Topeka, Kansas. Don’t put 
up with the old fashioned stove heat or some outworn 
furnace—when you can so easily get the greatest ad- 
vance in scientific heating at an astonishingly low 
price. The Bulldog burns almost any kind of fuel, 
from hard coal to cheap screenings. Keeps a wood 
fire over night. We have factory connections in both 
east and west and ship from the nearest point. 


if satisfied, you make only small monthly payments at 
our remarkably low price. Write today. Don’t miss 
this chance to cut down your fuel bills! Jnstail a Bull- 
dog Furnace. It comes to you completely erected— 
goes through any door—fits any height of basement— 
and you install it yourself in less than two hours! 
“Getting it up was just work enough to settle my sup- 


Send Coupon for Free Book 


Learn how to have all the heat you want—where you want it— 
and save money! Remember the Bulldog i is different—and better! 
Complete combustion of gases saves 257% of your fuel bill. Exclu- 
sive Gable-Top Radiator receives all the direct rays of the fire. 
Exclusive oblong fire-pot is not only ideal for coal, but enables 
you to keep a wood fire ae ae. Remember—the Bulldog is 
sent for as inspection—then small monthly a at an 
amazingly low price! Send for Free Book TODAY! 


BABSON BROS., bop. 2356° “"'ciicees, i 








Babson Bros., Dept. 25-06 
19th St. and California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligating me in any way, please send me your free 
catalo Bulllog Pipeless Furnace. 


g and special offer on the 
(Print and 
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@ Salt that hardens 
causes ‘*salt 
crust’; spoilage, 
imperfect meat 
cure. 


Colonial Special Farmer’s Salt wont harden. 
Its soft, porous flakes will not cement together 
in wasteful lumps. 


melts 
like a snowflake 


Each flake of Colonial Special Farmer’s Salt 
dissolves completely and instantly. 


for stock 
feeding 


Colonial Special Farmer’s Salt regularly in dry 


feed rations—and keep another supply before 
stock all the time. 


Note the soft, porous, 
flake-like form of 
Colonial Special 
Farmer's Salt. It dis- 
solvés instantly and 


NEVER HARDENS, 





Send for “New Truth About Salt,” 
our Free Book telling about the use 
of salt. 


THE COLONIAL SALT CO. 
Dept. 11, AKRON, OHIO 


Chicago Boston Buffalo 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Dallas 





Special Farmers 





“There’s a Colonial Salt for every purpose” 





















































The New Grain Sales Agency 


Continued from page 8 
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from useless duplication of buying and sales 
forces, leased wire systems and cross-ship- 
ments, and by working with the co-opera- 
tives instead of against them, the grain men 
argue that they can make a very material 
saving, which will return a good profit. 

There are two popular fallacies, however, 
that most farmers must get out of their 
heads, or they will surely be disappointed 
with the most favorable results this new 
company could possibly show. 

The first of these delusions is the idea that 
grain dealers make huge profits by buying 
the farmer’s crop at a low price just. after 
harvest, and selling at a high price the next 
spring. Well, sometimes they do; then 
again they lose just as much. Figures com- 
piled separately by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, by the National 
Grange, and by the writer, show that for the 
49-year period between the end of the Civil 
War and the opening of the World War the 
average increase in the price of wheat be- 
tween threshing time and the following May 
has been scarcely enough to pay for storage 
and shrinkage, with nothing allowed for 
interest. Of course there are periods when 
profits are made. 


Small Margins in Cash Grain 


The second delusion is that there are big 
margins between the country elevator and 
the miller who grinds the grain. There is a 
considerable freight and storage charge, it is 
true, but the best evidence available indicates 
that the margins are small. According to a 
report made by the Federal-Trade Commis- 
sion in 1921, the usual commission charge for 
receiving and selling a carload of grain was, 
at Chicago, in the neighborhood of one cent 
a bushel, and at Minneapolis, one and a half 
cents. Probably the chief profit made by 
grain companies (aside from speculation) 
comes from “‘mixing’’ to raise the grade. For 


instance, over a period of years, 45.7 per cent 
of the grain received at Chicago was either 
No. 1 or No. 2, while 95 per cent of the grain 
sold was of these better grades. The Com- 
mission’s inv estigators estimated a profit 
from this practise at Minneapolis varying 
from a quarter of a cent to three and a third 
cents per bushel. 

There are, of course, certain small profits 
in addition to the above to be made from 
storage. The Grain Marketing Company 
will do no speculating. It must be evident, 
therefore, that if even one-third of the margin 
indicated could be saved by the economies of 
consolidation, the extra returns per bushel 
would amount to but a few cents. No one 
thinks that this organization could have any 
material effect on the general price level of 
wheat, at least not until we practically cease 
exporting and no longer are governed by the 
Liverpool price. 

It should be noted, furthermore, that this 
increased return goes according to the owner- 
ship of stock, and not according to the num- 
ber of bushels of grain shipped, since 75 per 
cent of the profits go to buy the plant. 


Small Risk, Small Profits 


From the standpoint of the grain shipper, 
there seems to a chance for modest 
benefits—an efficient sale of his grain on the 
smallest possible margin—and very little 
risk. He might well afford to buy $26 worth 
of stock, on the chance of several more cents 
per bushel in the form of patronage dividends 
at some later date. The chief gamble is the 
same as with any other corporation—namely, 
the possibility that bad management may 
cause loss of the capital. 

The farmer has long clamored for a hand 
in the final marketing of his crops. This 


seems to be a chance to give it a trial on as~ 


large a scale and as favorable a basis as he is 
ever likely to have. 








cussion over the new Grain Marketing 

»mpany is likely to be of a partisan and 
controversial character, intended to excite 
prejudice rather than to bring out the real 
facts which should show whether the enter- 
prise is good or bad. 

Already men who are committed to other 
schemes of marketing organization (some of 
them on salary) have rushed into print with 
bitter denunciation of the plan as a scheme 
for unloading upon farmers a lot of properties 
at inflated values. As a matier of fact, no 
values have even been suggested, since the 

values of the properties will be fixed by in- 
ventory appraisal by experts selected by 
buyers and sellers. pposition that is made 
up: of wild, unfounded charges, and bitter 
personalities, indicates some motive other 
than desire to safeguard farmer interests. 


Values Not Important Yet 


I do not at this time know anything about 
the valuation which the selling grain firms are 
placing upon the property they are turning 
over to the new Grain Marketing Company, 
and neither does any one else, because the 
price has not been fixed. Nor is the question 
of value important at this time, because it 
will be all known and announced before 
any one need buy any stock in the new 
corporation. 

The important thing now is to understand 
just what the plan is, what it is expected to 
accomplish, how it will work, and wherein it 
differs, first from present marketing ma- 
chinery, and second from the various co- 
operative schemes and pools that are being 
talked of or tried out. The question of 
whether it is honestly organized and properly 
appraised can be taken care of when farmers 
have satisfied themselves that the plan is 
sound. And if they are not satisfied with 
the plan, why bother over questions of or- 
ganization detail? 

The company is organized under the spe- 
cial provisions of the agriculture co-operative 


ik is already apparent that most of the dis- 
if 


act of Illinois, but its sole purpose is to 
merchandise grain. It hopes to act as the 
selling agency for all stockholders, individual 
or collective, as well as to act for other pro- 
ducers to the extent allowed under the 
Illinois act. It does not, therefore, and this 
is a point few people seem to be able to under- 
stand—-conflict with any other class of or- 
ganization representing producers. Their 
function is to gather the grain. The Com- 
pany will act as selling agent for pool or 
pools, elevators, local grain growers’ associa- 
tions, big or small, simply receiving and dis- 
posing of grain as the individual, the pool, 
the elevator or the association may direct. 
The two functions do not conflict nor overlap. 


Strong Points of the Plan 

The Grain Marketing Company will be 
managed for a definite period by trained 
market and grain specialists, who have the 
experience and knowledge born of many 
years of successful conduct of a grain busi- 
ness. They are professionals, not amateurs, 
and -there is a lot of difference. 

It will, by reason of its excellent facilities 
for grain distribution, reduce to the lowest 
figure the cost of transferring grain from pro- 
ducer to consumer. 

It now controls so large an initial business 
that it can operate at peak capacity at an 
overhead cost much lower than can be shown 
by any smaller rival. 

It will combine producers and handlers in 
such relationship that each may help in 
solving the problems of the other. 

And, finally, it will bring business sagacity 
and experience to what is essentially a busi- 
ness proposition, and sympathetically co-op- 
erate with, but not direct, any experiments in 
co-operative marketing, pooling, or handling, 
which any group of producers may care to 
try 

“The plan and the theory appeal to me as 

sound; the details or organization, financial 
and personal, can not be intelligently judged 
until they are known. B. W. Snow 
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At Open Car Cost 
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The outstanding buying choice this year is “Closed Car 


Comforts at Open Car Cost.”’ 
them. It is exclusive to Hudson and Essex. 


The Coach alone provides 
Everyone 


knows it gives highest closed car value. And because no 
other type of car shares its position it is the largest selling 
6-cylinder .closed car in the world. 


Naturally when balloon tires had 
established their superiority 
Hudson and Essex would adopt 
them. They are now standard 
equipment. They add an even 
greater measure of; riding ease, 
steadiness and good looks to the 
notable values of the Coach. 


In workmanship, ‘materials and 
design both Hudson and Essex 
are of one quality—built in 
the same factories, under the 
same patents. 


Genuine Balloon Tires Enhance World’s 


Everyone wants closed car com- 
forts. They will no longer ac- 
cept half-utility when all-year 
usefulness and comforts cost 
no more in the Coach. 


Consider how the growing 
trend to closed cars affects re- 
sale values. The diminishing 
demand for open cars means 
~ faster depreciation in that 

type. As the wanted type, the 

oach maintains exceptionally 
high resale value. 


Built by Hudson 





Iloon Tires 


Standard Equipment 
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Greatest Value 





ESSEX SIX 
COACH 


*1000 


HUDSON 
SUPER-SIX 


COACH 


*1500 


Freight and Tax Extra 








So Why Buy an Open Car? 
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Always Use 


(Coleman 


_ Mantles 
To Get The Best Light 


FOr your Coleman Quick-Lite 
Lamp and Lantern, or any other 
gesoline lighting device,Genuine High- 
Power Coleman Mantles are best— 
for pure white brilliance, long service 
and rea] economy. 


Coleman Mantles are full size, cor- 
rectly shaped, and knit to the proper 
mesh for good light. They are mede 
of long fibre Egyptian cotton. They 
have re-enforced patented bottom, 
giving double strength where pressure 
is greatest. They are saturated with 
the purest of light-giving chemicals 
by the special Coleman process. This 
is why Coleman Mantles give better 
light and last Jonger. 


Coleman Mantles are best for 
@leman QuicicLite 
Lamps and Lanterns 


just the right size,shape and texture. Werk 
perfectly with gas tip and air-intake in pro- 
ducing the splendid brilliance that has 
made the Quick-Lite famous. 
., Use only the Genuine. Look for the name 
Coleman” on the manties you buy. Buy 
them by the package, More than 3C.000 
Dealers and Jobbers sell Coleman Mantiles. 
If yours can’t éupply you, order direct from 
nearest office—Dept. FJ67. Price, 10c each, 
$1.00 per dozen. 
Made Only by 


The Coleman Lamp Co. 


Wichita Philadelphia Los les 
Chicago Canadian Factory: Tonos 
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Packing Apples in Pasteboard Boxes 


By Grif McKay 








Exposition in New York, pasteboard 

boxes were used in showing a lot of 
apples. When the eastern growers weren’t 
arguing about how much better eastern 
apples are than western ones, they were 
trying to figure out a distinctive type of 
package for marketing their fruit. And 
more than a few thought the pasteboard 
box was just the thing. 

I hobnobbed around with quite a few 
of the visitors at the apple show, and got 
as many opinions as I could on this paste- 
board-box question. These I hitched on 
to my. experience in growing and selling 
apples, and I am thoroughly convinced 


AST November at the Eastern Apple 








Carton for ‘‘extra fancy”’ Virginia - 
ples, 100 apples to the carton. Weight 
of carton, 47 pounds 


that the pasteboard box, except for 
direct-to-censumer trade, won’t do. 

In the first place, they will not withstand 
cold storage conditions. A pasteboard 
box, after two months in cold storage, 
would be as limp as the proverbial dish- 
rag. The moisture would soften the 
boxes, the glue would weaken, and the 
weight of the fruit would press the boxes 
apart, or out of shape. One requisite of a 
good commercial package is rigidity, in 
storage and out; hence, paper boxes won’t 


do. 
Not a Good Storage Package 


Another drawback is lack of ventilation 
in the pasteboard boxes. Ventilation in a 
pasteboard box makes the box weaker. 

Then there is the jolting, due to shipping 
and handling. Did you ever see apple 
boxes handled on Dock Street, or 
Water Street, or in any other com- 
mission dealers’ row? I have; a 
paper box wouldn’t last long there. 

I asked one of the western fruit 
men what he thought of the paste- 
board boxes. He said (and asked 
me not to use his name): “We are 
not interested in paper boxes. The 
wooden apple box is here to stay 
unless a shortage of wood makes it 
necessary to adopt something else. 
It is useless for the apple grower to - 
figure on a new type of box to skin 
us out of the eastern market; we 
ean grow the stuff, and the East 
must meet us on that ground.”’ And 
the last statement is pretty good 
logic, don’t you think? The eastern 
growers are close to market, and if 
they can produce apples of as good 
quality, and put up a pack of as 
good quality, why can’t they beat 
the western folks with the same type 
of package? 

As a parcel-post or express pack- 
age, direct to consumer, the paste- 
board box has big possibilities. - I 
know of one big apple orchard in 
Massachusetts, and another in New 


Fold and tie the leav 


Jersey, where such boxes are used very 
profitably. The orchard owners circular- 
ize their customers and ship by mail. 
Really, though, I think the splendid success 
is more due to the quality of fruit put in the 
boxes, than to the boxes themselves. 


Shipping by Parcel Post 


I asked F. E. Parsons, of the Virginia 
Department of Markets, what he thought 
of the package. -His reply was: ‘‘We 
have in Virginia a number of growers who 
have built up a parcel-post trade and use 
this type of package for shipment. They 
have advised me at various times that 
shipments have been made to all parts of 
the United States and even into foreign 
countries in this package. They use the 
divisions similar to egg crates and ship 
principally to a special trade which they 
have developed. I do not believe that 
there would be any difficulty in the pack- 
age carrying under such conditions even 
to very distant points. I do, however, 
question whether it would stand up well 
in car lot shipment where the packages 
would be stacked in the car in a man- 
ner similar to the wooden boxes. I never 
have seen it tried in this manner. 

“The principal objection to the package 
comes shite: the fruit is placed in storage, 
as any dampness soon weakens the pack- 
age. Also it is not so safe for piling high 


as is the wooden type of package, and so - 


storage people are not enthusiastic over 
the package.” 





Late Cauliflower 


Cauliflower doesn’t like hot weather, and 
for that reason I set plants early in spring 
or late in summer. The first crop is off 
by July and the second about the time of 
fall frosts. 

When the heads are about two inches 
across, I tie the leaves together over the 
heads. This prevents discoloring and 
protects from the sun. If it is not done, 
the heads ‘will become bitter. 

To control cabbage worms, which are 
so troublesome, I use wood-ashes, air- 
slaked lime, tobacco dust or one of the 
commercial preparations. There are sever- 
al good preparations which you can buy 
at seed stores. A.S. 
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Robin-Proof Cherry 


i and Other New Fruits i 





officially tested in New York, and found 
ve merit, are described briefly in the 
following list: 

Early Mcintosh apple: An early red 
apple, about the same size as McIntosh. 
Equals McIntosh in flavor. <A seedling of 
McIntosh and Yellow Transparent. 

Macoun apple: Another McIntosh seed- 
ling. Resembles McIntosh, but season is 
from four to eight weeks later. 

Gravenstein apple: A_ sport. of 
Gravenstein. Dark red in color, otherwise 
4 about the same as Gravenstein. Originated 
Be by a nursery in Washington. : 
aa Gorham pear: A Bartlett seedling, a 
month later than Bartlett. Keeps tmauch 
longer than Bartlett. Better flavor than 
Bartlett. Has not blighted on test grounds. 

Seneca cherry: One of the earliest sweet 
‘ cherries, resembling Black Tartarian, but 
of two weeks earlier. 

Be Abundance cherry: A late cherry of the 
Napoleon type. Smaller than Napoleon; 
fruits yellow-amber, mottled with red. Does 
not rot badly, and robins are not fond of it. 


N cn fruit varieties that have been 
t 


Pe This alone ought to make the variety a best 
a seller. 

as Hall plum: A cross between Golden Drop 
= and Grand Duke. Choice flavor. Nearly as 


large as Pond. Color, reddish-purple. Semi- 
clinging stone. 

euka grape: More nearly a European 
grape than a native—in other words, Euro- 
pean on a native vine. Berries dark red 
with heavy bloom. Skin so tender the grape 
may be eaten with skin on. 
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a Everbearing Blackcaps otha 
4 I have an everbearing blackcap raspberry, pang 
E a true blackcap that roots from the tips. 

a Also you may be interested in my theory of 
a its production. I have Herbert, Perfection, 

a St. Regis and Diamond (Black) in my 

at garden. The St. Regis and Diamond are 

ae ~ side by side and branches fiterlaced.: These 

ia berries were set about ten years ago. About 
d three years ago {I [noticed a blackcap rasp- = 
a berry bush in full bearing in October—this . 
Re bush being away from the berries and under 

a tree where no raspberries had been set. oth 
The next spring I took several plants in crs 

(tips) “w set _— in my ——— Mowe y Lantres 

autumn the canes bore quite a few berries , 1. vn 

and ae year Ge was ~y 4 Bin nee? es HATEVER the job Columbia Eveready Dry a - 

regular crop was fair, and in September an 

October I had fully as many berries from the “e Batteries are always ready and willing to tackle | om 

ry new se go the lg canes = the sepia it. Their hopping hot sparks zip into cylinders with & y 
ue: season. nd quite frequently raspberry 4 : . ° 
By plants in my orchard that I think came from lightning speed. They put push into pistons. Hook 
3 wen pouttonee by beds, malty think per- Columbia Eveready Dry Batteries to the engine 

ag aps the unexpected happened, an at my : : 

a St. Regis cross-fertilized my Black Diamond that runs the ensilage cutter, the concrete mixer, 

ag ee at bird carried the seed that developed the water pump, any construction, farm or home 

a CO nto this everbearer. : : 

"2 With me, the St. Regis is a small berry and appliance and you get steady power at its 

3 co ~ a aera - - mapelae & ree maximum. 

a ri e Herbert or Perfection, the other two ‘ gt 
3 red raspberries I have, but it does bear in Columbia Hot Shot in its steel case defies water— 

% Cotes oes area OES tee 08 Ss no amount of wet can dampen the enthusiasm of its 

Bet mix in the dish with my Superb everbear- 

ce ing strawberries make a dish fit for a king. sparks. Between jobs, Columbia. Evereadys renew 
a I have never had a frost hurt my everbearers; their strength. 

iad only a hard freeze will do that. § p 
- George F. Eastman. Don’t just ask for “a dry cell.” Ask for “Columbia 
a Eveready” by name and get 100% battery efficiency. Co- 
4 ° lumbia Eveready Dry Batteries are sold by implement 
a Dig Potatoes dealers, electrical, hardware and auto accessory shops, 
4y W : radio and marine supply dealers, garages and general stores. 
’ hen Tops Die Columbia Eveready Ignitors can be purchased equipped 
with Fahnestock Spring Clip Binding Posts at no extra 
After digging, let potatoes cure for a cost to you. 
ad hours st 9s sun. be _—_— Manufactured and guaranteed by 
for ot en Lemon Shae e aidan NATIONAL CARBON Co., Inc., New York—San Francisco 
mg poracocs mow A Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
slat floors, fur or five inches above the te 
cellar floor, and slat backs four inches eo 
or so from the cellar wall, When a 
trench or pit is used for storage, put —gas engine ignition —tractor ignition Pullman porters 
| | flues through the top for ventilation. —telephone and telegraph — starting Fords —Brsag lass 
‘| | Keep storage places cool, dark and or —— and outbuildings 
frost proof. —motor boat ignition bank vaults toys 
pe —heat regulators electric —tadio “A” 
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A freight train of 8300 
cars would be required to 
carry the steel used by 
General Motors in a year. 


From gold to glass 


Turse are some of the materials used in the 
manufacture of General Motors cars: 


Gold, platinum, diamonds and tungsten; 
iron, steel, copper, tin and zinc; coal, clay, 
cement, sand, gravel and lime; grease, oil 
and chemicals; cotton, jute, hair and leather; 
lumber and glass. 


The leather used in a year would cover 
150 city blocks; the lumber would build 
homes for 50,000 people; the steel would 
furnish the framework of 16 Woolworth 
Buildings. 


By coordinating the purchases of its divi- 
sions, General Motors is able to effect econ- 
omies in materials of the highest quality; 
and these savings, in the form of increased 
car value, find their way to you. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick « CADILLAC + CHEVROLET + OAKEAND 
OxpsmosiLE - GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the GMAC 
Payment Plan. Insurance service is furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 











Thornless Blackberty, 
Honey Ball Melon, 


thin — Ete. 





An apple each night 
And a grapefruit each morn, 
Makes men and maids bright, 
And keeps doctors forlorn. 


RAPES showd not be gathered until 


fully ripe, for they will not ripen after 


removal from the vine. 


A thornless blackberry, Cory’s Thornless, 
is making quite a stir on the Pacific eoast. 
The plants will not stand cold winters. Many 
fruit growers think that lack of thorns means 


“lack of fruit, but this variety re any ere 


L. S. 


‘*House Plants and Their Care’’ is the 
title of Circular 100, Kansas Experiment 
Station, Manhattan, Kans. Worth having, 
even if you have to pay for it. Free to Kansas 
folks from above address. 


In the South Haven peach article, you say 
that Mr. Spencer planted two rows of St. 
John peach, and one tree turned out to be 
the new variety, South Haven. How do 
you account for this tree being something 
other than St. John? My guess is that the 
St. John bud didn’t set, and the man who 
cut off the seedling stock didn’t notice this. 
Hence, South Haven is a seedling. What 
say, folks? K. 


Cut gladioli spikes when two or three flowers 
are open and allow them.to bloom in the house. 


Professor A. L. Lovett is dead, and Hor- 
ticulture has lost one of its big men. His 
work in developing the idea of spreaders for 
spray material entitles him to a place in the 
Horticultural Hall of Fame. 


How much time do you waste hunting for 
old boards for bleaching-the celery? Or how 
long does it take you to bleach with earth? 
Why not use manufactured bleachers? Takes 
only a jiffy to put them in place, and they do 
the work. 


j is 

“*How can it be that a yellow peach and 
white peach can have the same parent?” 
Thus queries C. O. Reed, referring to a 
recent article which stated that Belle and 
Elberta are both seedlings of Chinese Cling. 
Very simple. Each variety has two parents 
—the one producing the seed, and the one 
producing. the pollen that fertilizes the 
blossom. The following ought to make things 
plain to C. O. R.: 

Chinese Cling (white) x Early Crawford 
(yellow) = Elberta (yellow). The yellow 
color of Elberta comes from Early Crawford. 

Chinese Cling (white) x Oldmixon Free 
(white) = Belle of Georgia (white). Both 
av rong are white, and the resulting cross is 
white. 


A. S., of Massachusetts, asks why potatoes 
when boiled become mushy. No fault of the 
potatoes—too much water is used in the boiling. 
Use only enough water to keep them from 
burning. I know, for I had the same trouble 
until I found out different. Mrs. R. J. R. 


“Twenty Years’ Profits from an Apple 
Orchard” is a new bulletin from New York 
Experiment Station, Geneva. Gives actual 
figures—interest, taxes, cost of tillage, cost 
of pruning, cost of spraying, cost of har- 
vesting, cost of barrels, price received for 
apples, etc. Bulletin free from above address. 


Watch for the new Texas Honey Ball 
melon this year, for it will be on the matket. 
Try one, and if you like it, plant some next 
year. Itis across between the Texas Cannon 
Ball cantaloupe and the California Honey 
Dew melon. The melon is almost perfectly 
round in shape, and averages about five 
inches in diameter. The meat of the new 
melon is similar in texture to that of the 


Honey Dew: Shipments can be made with- . 


out refrigeration to any section of the 
United States requiring from ten days’ to 
two weeks’ time. The méton does not 
bruise easily. 


For 35 years there has been a co-operative 


strawberry growers’ marketing association at. 


Sarcoxie, Mo. Last year 100 cars of berries 
were shipped. The association owns 
operates packing sheds, office building and 
warehouse. There are 400 members. 
knows of an older association? 
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Which Roses Are 
Best To Plant? 


F the roses used for cut flowers, the 

principal ones are hybrid perpetuals, 
hybrid teas, teas, Bengals, Bourbons, and 
Chinas. 

The hybrid perpetuals usually bloom but 
once, early in summer, but sometimes bloom 
a second time if thoroughly pruned, and if 
there is a dry spell in midsummer. These 
are the hardiest of cut flower roses, and the 
only kind that can be depended on in the 
colder parts of the country. 

Hybrid teas bloom from spring until cold 
weather. They are not so hardy as hybrid 
perpetuals. They are hardy on the Pacific 
coast and in the southern states. They are 
hardy as far north as Philadelphia, Southern 
Missouri, and as far west as New Mexico: 
Some varieties are hardy much farther 
north. 

Tea roses are hardy on the Pacific coast, 
and in the southern states as far north as 
Virginia, and west to New Mexico. 

The Bourbon roses are about as hardy as 
the hybrid teas. Few of the China or Bengal 
roses are offered by nurserymen. 


Own-Root Plants 


There are three types of plants—own-root, 
budded, and grafted. Some folks object to 
the budded and grafted roses, because they 
may send up sprouts from below the point 
where bud or scion is inserted, and the 
sprouts starve the grafted or budded portion. 
The grafted or budded ‘plants are more 
vigorous for the first few years. The own- 
root plants are made from hard wood or 
green wood cuttings, much the same as 
grapes or geraniums are propagated. Two- 
or three-year-old plants are best, one-year 
plants will not blossom the first year, except 
once in a great while. If buds form on one- 
year plants, they should be picked off, so 
the plants will grow faster. 

Dormant or potted plants ¢an be set in 
the fall in sections where the temperature 
does not go below 10° F., where winter 
winds are not drying, and where the -soil 
does not heave badly from freezing. In 
choosing varieties of these various types, it 
is a good plan to plant the varieties listed as 
hardy in catalogs of leading rose nurseries. 





Oriental Fruit Moth 


Makes Peach Growets Sweat 


The Oriental Fruit Moth, whith had New 
Jersey peach growers sitting up nights last 
year, is. gradually being brought to time. 
The Virginia Experiment Station, which has 
been fighting this immigrant for six years 
(it was brought into the United States eight 
years ago), says the following practises will 
greatly lessen the damage from the moth: 

1. Plant early-season and mid-season ripen- 
ing peaches, because they may be protected 
during the whole period from petal drop to 
picking, by spraying. 

2. Apply the usual established spray treat- 
ments with more than usual care. 

3. Add 40 per cent nicotine sulphate (1 to 
800 dilution) to the summer sprays. 

4. Follow clean cultivation. Burn all wood 
pruned out. 

This pest, while it is a biting insect, sets 
aside the first few mouthfuls of food, and 
hence is not killed by lead arsenate. Often 
you can not tell there i is a worm in the peach 
until the peach is broken apart. Those 
peaches with worms in will ripen and decay 
in shipment or in storage. The loss to New 
Jersey shippers from this source was a big 
one last year. 





Vegetable Seed Tangle 


The seed folks met in Chicago last June and 
did nothing to straighten out the seed- 
naming tangle. It certainly is too bad that 
one variety of lettuce should be given 50 
different names in the seed catalogs. Another 
variety has 33 names, another 26, another 
12, etc. And the same goes for other vege- 
tables. The fruit growers cleaned house 
years ago. Why can’t the vegetablé growers 


do the same? 


. 








Called to the barn—wse youk flashlight! 
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MIDNIGHT . . . anuproar in 
the barn... trouble of some 
kind. Use your flashlight! 
Use it going. Use it in the 
barn. Use it coming back. 
Convenient! Safe! Reliable! 


You can poke a lighted 
Eveready right into a hay- 
mow without danger of fire. 
Wind or rain can’t put out its 
bright, white light. 


Reload your flashlights and 
keep them on the job with 
fresh, strong Eveready Unit 
Cells. And if, you haven't 





“2 9sO 


luwiy ceut | 
P Fon massa? | 
“Mowarcanson™"' No 2674 


Eveready Unit | 
nee One OX Im ~Eveready 


Cells fit and im- 


prove all makes SSS al Foousin 
of flashlights. Se Spotlight 
hey insure with the 
brighter light and via 300-foot 
longer battery life. renge. 


a flashlight, see the nearest 
Eveready dealer at once. 


Buy the improved Eveready 
Flashlights from electrical, 
hardware and implement deal- 
ers, drug, sporting goods and 
general stores, garages ‘and 
auto accessory shops. -65c to 
$4.50, complete with battery 
—anywhere in the U.S. A. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CarBon Company, Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 
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Try one 
Kelly Commercial Cord 
on your Car or truck 


So far as we know, there never has been 
built another pneumatic tire with the 
wearing qualities of the Kelly Commer- 
cial Cord. 


First developed to meet the need for a dependable 
truck tire, it gave such amazing service that people 
who were using it demanded it in passenger sizes, too. 


It is now made in sizes from 30x3% to 40x8 and 
in every size you will find the extra strong side-walls, 
the tough, massive tread and the reinforced shoul- 
ders that have placed the Commercial Cord in a 
class by itself. 


Whether your driving is done over good roads 
or bad, if you want a sturdy, rugged tire that will 


outwear any tire you have ever used, try one Kelly: 


Commercial Cord on our recommendation. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 


250 West 57th St. 3 New York | 








The Jott Deed 


By M. L. Hayward 


oe E’RE buying this iand together, so 
let’s have the deed made to the two 
of us,” A suggests. 

“That’s quite proper,” B agrees, and the 
deed is written conveying the land to “A 
and B, their heirs and assigns, forever.” 

Time passes on, A or B dies, and then 
trouble begins to brew. 

“We’re entitled to a half-interest in the 
—,: the heirs of the departed one con- 
tend. 

“No, it goes to me as the survivor,” the 
living grantee argues. 

The answer to this question depends, 
generally speaking, upon whether the deed 
is to be construed as a ‘“‘joint deed,”’ or as 
a deed to A and B as ‘‘tenants in common.” 

- If it is a joint deed, then the survivor 
takes; if it is a deed in common, then, on 
the death of one of the owners, his share 
goes to his heirs, and not to the survivor 
or survivors. 

Now, if a deed is given to A and B, their 
heirs and assigns, forever, and the deed 





Probably 50 letters have been received 
recently asking us about the Joint 
Deed, so we are sure this article by 
Mr..Hayward will be interesting to all 
Our Folks. 





states that it is to them as joint tenants, 
no dispute can arise. The deed speaks for 
itself, as a general conveyance, and the 
last survivor takes the entire estate. 

The doubt arises, however, where the 
deed itself does not specify its nature 
but is simply a plain conveyance to A and 
B, their heirs and assigns, forever. Do A 
and B take under this deed as joint 
tenants or as tenants in common? 


Tenancy in Common 


On this point the general rule which 
has been laid down by the American 
courts is that such a deed creates a-ten- 
ancy in common, and not a joint tenancy. 
Some of the states whose courts have 
approved of this rule are Alabama, Con- 
necticut, Kentucky, Nebraska, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont and Virginia. 

Apart from the construction which the 
courts give to deeds in fhis form, some 
state legislatures have passed laws pro- 
viding that a deed to two or more grantees 
shall be construed as a deed in common 
unless the deed itself specifies that the 
grantees shall hold as joint tenants. 

The question generally arises, however, 
where property is deeded to husband and 
wife, in which case, at common law, the 
deed creates neither a joint tenancy nor a 
tenancy in common but whatds called an 
“estate in entirety.” That is, that in 
theory neither husband nor wife take any 


| half-interest in the estate, but each is 


possessed of the entire estate, per tout 
and not per my, as the old common law 
Tule expressed it, and of course the sur- 
vivor takes the entire estate. 

Some of the states which, apart from 
statute, have recognized this principle are 
IHinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin. 


Exceptions to the Rule 


All the state courts do not recognize 
this common law rule, however, and the 


courts of Connecticut, Minnesota, Ne- | — 


braska and Ohio do not recognize estates 
by entirety. 


Other states again have passed statutes | 


abolishing estates by entireties, so that in 


those states a deed to husband and wife | sit 
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will operate to create a joint tenancy or a 
tenancy in common, as the ease may be. 
It is not every deed to husband and wife 
which creates an estate by the entirety, 
even in states where such estates are 
recognized, as the rule is that for such an 
estate to arise the property must be con- 
ye to husband and wife by the same 


Law in Michigan 


In Michigan where estates by entirety 
are recognized, a husband owned a piece 
of land, deeded an undivided half interest 
to his wife, the deed stating therein that 
the object of the deed was that the 
parties should hold by entireties, but the 
Michigan Supreme Court held that it 
created an estate in common, and not by 
entireties, because husband and wife did 
not take by the same deed at the same 
time. 

“The common law has remained un- 
changed in this respect and “is now in 
force,” said the Michigan Supreme Court. 
“In the attempt to create an estate by 
entirety, in the case under consideration, 
neither-the unity of time nor title was 
observed. The estate was not created by 
one and the same act, neither did it vest in 
them at one and the same time. If the 
clause inserted can be said to be a part of 
the habendum of the deed, as is urged, 
then that part of the habendum must 
fail, on the ground that it seeks to enlarge 
an estate in common, which is granted, 
into an estate of entirety, without com- 
plying with the rules of law for the crea- 
tion of such an estate. By reason of these 
considerations, the deed must be read as 
though the clause has been omitted.” 


Rules Governing Jotnt Deeds 


The rules governing this somewhat intri- 
cate subject may be summed up briefly as 
follows: 

1. A deed to A and B, not husband and 
wife, conveys the land as tenants in com- 
mon, unless otherwise expressed. 

2. A deed to husband and wife generally 
conveys an estate by the entirety. 

3. In states where statutes have been 
passed changing the common law rule, 
then such statutes will govern. 

On account of the limits of time and 
space it is obviously impossible to give a 
statement of all the states where such 
statutes are in force, the particular pro- 
visions of each particular statute, and the 
result is that any husband and wife having 
a deed to themselves who are in doubt as 
to the rights of the survivor, should im- 
mediately. have the deed examined by 
their own lawyer in their own state and 
ascertain exactly what their rights are in 
their lifetime, and not leave it as a subject 
for a possible lawsuit after the death of 
one of the parties. This is especially true 
in view of the fact that so many deeds 
have been written by ordinary justices of 
the peace, having no particular,knowledge 
of real property which, even to the 
practising lawyer, is the most intricate 
subject with which he has to contend. 
Therefore we can see how much trouble 
can ensue. 








When a tractor gets badly mired 
down, an easy way to get it out is to 
place a strong billet: of wood against 
the drive wheel so the lugs or spuds 
will hold against it. Carefully apply 
the clutch, and the machine will in- 
variably lift itself out of the mud. 
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checking or loosening than 
on other wagons. 


Weber can be had in 
either standard or wide track, 
We recommend the.56-inch 
standard track wagon, which 
makes the same track as the 
automobile. Where the haul- 
ing is on concrete and other 
hard roads, we recommend 
also that wagon boxes and 
special bodies of extra size 
be used. Might as well haul 
capacity loads on good roads, 
Weber gears are built to 
stand it. and they are built 
light of draft to save horse 
flesh. 


There is a McCormick- 
Deering dealer near at hand. 
He will be glad to have you 
look over the modern Weber 
and its improvements—such 
features as are described at 
the right. He will show you 
also the unusual ironing, 
extra thick rub irons, link 
end gate rods, practical en 
gate, and high gradé materials 
throughout. 





606 So. Michigan Ave. 
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McCormick-Deering 
Weber Wagons 


. Celebrated for 79 Years and 
Better Today Than Ever 


EBER wagons keep up with the times. With 

all latest perfections and improvements they are- 

the modern result of 79 years wagon building. Unlike 
any other wagons there is but one quality of Weber 


d that is the first and highest. 


Each section of the country receives Weber wagons that are 
especially designed, made of air-cured lumber and built to fit 
the climatic, load, and road conditions that prevail. That is 
why Weber wheels and Weber gear parts last longer without 


ExTRA LONG 
BOLSTER PLATES 





HOUND FIFTH 
sorron REACH 


Weber Patented 
Fitth Wheel 


Note the remarkably thorough support 
given the front bolster in the Weber. A 
12-inch malleable bearing surface, elimi- 
nating rocking of the bolster, bending of 
king bolt and circle iron. Much smaller 
king bolt required. A strong forged collar 
protects the king bolt. 


Weber Patented Swivel 
Reach Coupling 


A modern coupling 
which takes the place 
of the old-fashioned 
flat hound plates. Ie 
relieves the reach, 
hounds, and wheels 
of all ewisting strains, 
on the roughest roads. 
Both this and the fifth wheel are ex- 
clusive Weber features. 





INTERNATIONAL Harvester ComPANY 


OF AMERICA 
Uncorporated) 


Chicago, Ill, 
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Farmers and Electrical Engineers 
are putting their heads together 


Cv doesn’t pay a farmer to carry a single bushel of wheat to the 
railroad station. He is a bulk producer. He must sell in bulk. 


So it is with electricity. 


A National Committee of economists and electrical and agri- 
cultural engineers has organized state groups of farmers to 
whom electricity is being supplied. These groups will receive 
electrical facts from engineers and will in turn give the engi- 
neers farming facts. The state agricultural colleges guide these 
groups—show them how to apply electricity and how to keep 
records of power consumed, time'and labor,—records which can 
becompared withthoseobtained under non-electrical conditions. 


Farmers do not profess to be electrical engineers, and electrical 
engineers do not profess to be farmers. But by putting their 
heads together they are adapting electricity tofarming. Ways of 
utilizing electricity could be discovered that would be profitable. 


Co-operation of this kind is now bringing about greater electrification. 


As a result both the 500,000 farmers who have electric service and those 
who have never had it will profit. For electricity will be applied in ways 
never dreamed of before. Crops will be produced and handled with less 
labor and at lower cost. The’standard of living on the farm will be raised. 


All the conditions to be faced are not known. And as soon as they are 
known—and that will be very soon—there will be fewer farms on which 
men and animals do all the work. 


The Committee in charge of the ~ A booklet has been published by the 
work is composed of economists and Committee. It will be sent on re- 
engineers representing the American quest free of charge. Read it and 
Farm Bureau Federation,the Depart- pass it on to your neighbor. Write 
ments of Agriculture, the Interior for it either to Dr. E. A.White, Amer- 
and Commerce, the Power Farming ican Farm Bureau_ Federation, 58 
Associationof America,the American East Washington Street, Chicago, 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, Ill., or to the National Electric Light 
and the National Electric Light Association, at 29 West 39th Street, 
Association. . New York City. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 








Here is a book that 





will really help you 


(THOUSANDS of farmers have made big profits 

by using Atlas Farm Powder to clear land of 
stumps boulders, drain swamps, straighten 
streams, improve fertility of soil and blast 

. ditches. Get “Better Farming” and learn how 
to do the same on your farm. Write for a copy 
now. It’s free. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
Division, Wilmington, Del. 
Everywhere. Magazine near you. 
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More About Dalea 


| By G. R. Harrison l 


LIVE in Pottawattamie county, Iowa, 

where this new legume was first taken 
in as a domestic. I want to say that folks 
should not get the notion that Dalea is 
something new, or something the cro 
experts would induce farmers to adopt. It 
is now being tested in various sections. 
Here in its home territory it grows exceed- 
ingly well. From numerous reports I get 
the impression that it must yet become 
adapted to new conditioris in other 
sections. 

I have seen Dalea growing in the low 
land all up and down the east side of the 
Missouri Sareng and also on the high hills 
near Omaha. Reports go out that this is a 
new plant, but I don’t know; it is probably 
as old as the proverbial hills. The oldest 
men along the Missouri River in Iowa 
plowed it under when they were boys. 
One after another, they have told me so. 






Needs No Nurse Crop 


The item about Dalea in Seott county, 
Iowa, says that Dalea disappeared after 
the oats were cut. This is nothing against 
the plant. Few are the domestic legumes 
that can stand the heat and the dry 
weather of the nurse crop stubble, espe- 
cially when the nurse crop is oats. The 
most resistant to that treatment of any is 
sweet clover because of its swift race with 
the oats and its very deep root system that 
reaches the moisture. Millions of dollars 
a year are lost, I believe, because farmers 
insist upon sowing clovers with small 
grain nurse crops and then take the nurse 
away in the hottest and dryest time 
leaving the clover to the mercy of the 
elements. There are some seasons when 
even sweet clover scorches or scalds be- 
cause of the sudden exposure of its tender, 
shade-nurtured foliage. Certainly, Dalea, 
with a much shallower root system, 
should not be expected to survive such 
treatment. 

Here in Pottawattamie county I visited 
a man who sowed biennial sweet clover, 
red clover, alsike, Hubam and Dalea for 
comparison in the same field. All these 
were seeded with barley as a nurse crop. 
The season happened to be moist. In this 
case the Dalea outran them all, and the 
roots were highly inoculated. The plant 
will probably never be used here, though, 
because the soil is congenial to sweet 
clover, a crop that is more valuable from 
every standpoint. But sweet clover must 
have non-acid soil. Dalea grows well in 
acid land, the experiments thus far indi- 
cate. 

What we need is a fast-growing legume 
that will do for green manure in regions 
where the clovers will not thrive. The 
legume must be so distasteful to livestock 
that farmers will not be tempted to cut it 
down, but will be induced to plow it under 
to increase the humus and nitrogen con- 
tent. Professor Hughes at first thought 
Dalea answered these requirements, but 
now he isn’t so sure, for on the W. H. 
Woods farm in this county after the Dalea 
threshing had been done, the livestock 
devoured the strawstack. 

You might think from what has been 
written about this crop, that Dalea came 
in as a stranger to this country only a few 
years ago on a freshet. Any old-timer will 
dispute this. Thirty years ago the old- 
timers were complaining of it in their 
wheat fields. J. B. Young, of Crescent, 
Towa, is one of them. Another is a great 
cattle feeder, O’Connell by name, whom I 


visited on his farm 40 miles farther north : 


than Young. 


Dalea may yet come into its own. 


Wasn’t sweet clover fought tooth and toe- 
nail only a few years ago? And where 
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now will you find a plant so beneficial to 
the farmers who are fortunate enough to 
own land that it loves? Naturally, these 
old fellows along the Missouri River dis- 
credit Dalea. They declare that it is a 
weed and nothing else. Just the same, 
they grow the sweet clover that they 
denounced some years ago just as vigor- 
ously. But if you would sow Dalea, with 
small grain, for a green manure crop to 
plow under in the fall, do not use oats for 
the nurse crop. Wheat that comes so 
much earlier in the season is severe enough 
on young seedings. But wheat comes off 
as a rule before the summer is so suffoca- 
ting. It has been with wheat alone that 
Dalea flourished in the wild state in the 
low lands along the Missouri. 

Last year, while out in a wheat field 
searching for signg of Hessian fly, I came 
upon some of the Dalea. I marked the 
field, and in the fall I returned to gather a 
sheaf of it. To my disappointment the 
Dalea had disappeared. Sweet clover 
——e sown there had smothered it to 

eath. 


Dalea Instead of Sweet Clover 


From what I have seen of the plant I 
would say that if one of the legumes like 
clover, sweet clover, or alfalfa can be 
grown, Dalea is not advisable. But you 
must have a legume, else from where will 
the nitrogen finally come for the non- 
leguminous crops that sap the soils? 
Dalea would not tempt the farmer so much 
into hay making. It is very doubtful if 
any animal would eat much of it if there 
were plenty of other roughage about, for 
Dalea is actually bitter. If you think that 
you have found some of it, the first test 
should be with the taste. Then if it is 
, bitter and has a fern-like leaf, and spread- 


ing roots that resemble tiny strings of _ 


beads because of the nodules on them, 
you have probably come upon this wild 
legume 
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Fig. 2 
A fruit picker, made of a pole and heavy 
piece of wire, is shown. The narrow upper 
part of the wire is shaped to hold the 
. apple or pear and cause the stem to 
ve away from the branch, as in Fig. 1. 
he wire is put on a pole and enclosed in 
a double piece of cloth—white duck, or 
heavy sheeting, as in Fig. 2. The under 
edge of the cloth is cut in long scallops so 
the fruit will be retarded in coming down 
the cloth tunnel. Your lower hand, as 
you grasp the pole and cloth, will ease the 
fruit down into the bag at the end. When 
a dozen fruits or so have been picked, they 
can be removed. 
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Charged Bone-I 
ww 


“Watch the pointer and 
you'll see this battery begin 
its life. ‘No other automo- 
bile battery like it.”’ 








You Get All the Life 
Out of This Battery 


The illustratien above was made from a 
photograph taken in a Willard Service 
Station. 

It shows a CHARGED BONE-DRY 
WILLARD BATTERY about to begin its 
life. 

The battery has been sold. In a few min- 
utes it will be in the owner’s car and he will 
be on his way. 

The Willard Service man is filling the 
cells with acid solution. As he fills the last 
cell the pointer rises, showing the battery is 
now ready to start his car. ) 

Why do Willard Service Stations keep 
the acid out of this battery until it is sold to 
the car owner? 

Because the life of a battery starts when 
acid is put into it. 

Willard Service Stations keep the acid out 
until the owner can use the life. Conse- 
quently he gets all the life. 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Gasmdiits Willard Storage Battery Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





Willard Farm Lighting Batteries, also, are 
now being shipped Charged Bone-Dry. 


Willard 
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UNION CARBIDE 
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House Lighting 








HERE IS no waste in Union Carbide. After it has 

served its many purposes in and around the farm- 
house, the residue can be used as whitewash, soil 
corrective or insecticide. 

For house lighting, it gives illumination which 
science tells us is nearest to sunlight of all artificial 
lights. It keeps the air pure by consuming prac- 
tically no oxygen, and by eliminating soot and smell. 
No matches necessary. 

For barn lighting, it reduces fire hazard because of 
stationary enclosed fixture, with friction igniter. 

For cooking — heat easily regulated. Boils water 
in four minutes. Will not overheat kitchen. 

The Carbide Gas Iron saves steps and time. Uni- 
form temperature. No waiting. No changing of irons. 

Union Carbide is a manufactured crystalline 
material. Looks lik® crushed granite. Dropped into 
water, it produces pure lighting and cooking gas. This 
is done in a simple, easily understood, automatic 
generator which requires no attention except occa- 
sional recharging with Union Carbide and water, and 
removing of residue. 

In the past 25 years more than 409,000 plants for 
lighting and cooking with Union Carbide Gas have 
been sold. 

Union Carbide, in generator sizes, is supplied direct 
to the user at factory prices through 150 Union 
Carbide warehouses. There is one near you. 

Interesting booklets are ready for you. Send for 



















































them today. 

UNION 

wae ae ted 

Product of origi UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
a — . 30 East 42d Street, Dept. 93, New York, N.Y. 
and Acety a ~d Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE 
dustry. Will kee Lighting and Cooking. 
for years in origi- 
nation without | * NAME--......- 
deteriorating 

Genuine Union ADDRESS... ...-2.-- 22 - ane woneesonnnnereeeonne DEAT ER cicccthéwitacte 
Carbide is always Note: Every owner of a Carbide Gas Lighting and 

packed in blue be 





am Cooking Plant should write us, so he will be kept ad- 
Ten mae NOW vised of our lowest direct-to-consumer prices and 
a Carbide user. | nearest warehouse address, and his name placed on 
our mailing list for future helpful service. 


and gray 
drums, 






























tieeat Apo Products ¢; 


For lasting service and fire protection use metal } 
roofing—adapted to rural and city, properties. 
Galvanized Sheets man 4 
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Nut Seedlin gs 
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UT growing has lately received a 

great stimulus. It is likely to become 
a most profitable feature in farming and 
to furnish an important addition to the 
food supply of the country. 

Our black walnut trees can be grafted 
with English walnuts, or with improved 
and marketable varieties of black walnuts. 
Some varieties of hickories can be grafted 
with shellbarks, which used to be the 
popular nut and are today the best of 
nuts, in my opinion. Hickories (some of 
them) can probably be grafted with pecan 
nuts (a variety of hickory). 

But farmers are likely to be imposed 
upon by some nurserymen who are selling 
English walnut ‘‘seedlings’”’ and other nut 
seedlings. They would not think of 
offering “seedlings” of apple trees nor 
anything but grafted apple trees. We all 
know that a seedling planted from the 
choicest apple tree in the country will 
certainly not reproduce that variety of 
apple tree and will almost certainly pro- 
duce a worthless tree. So it is with nut 
trees. 

A nurseryman offers me seedling nut 
trees and says that ‘“‘most of these trees 
will bear as abundantly as the grafted 
stock.” He carefully avoids saying what 
they will bear. A nut seedling can be 
raised for a few cents. A grafted English 
walnut or a black walnut stock costs 
about $1.50 to grow to a one-inch caliper. 
The offer to farmers of seedling nut trees 
is a fraud. - Fah. .* 





Corn-Ear Worm 


The corn-ear worm is the larva or cater- 
pillar of a night-flying moth. It is diffi- 
cult to combat, but as it drops to the 
ground and spins its cocoon an inch or 
two beneath the surface of the ground, 
late cultivation will destroy them and 
lessen the injury the following season. 














































Nuts To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 


Chasing a Gobbler 


ATHER trains his Thanksgiving turkey 
in a rectangular field, and I want to tell 
you of the speed he showed last season when 
he started after the big bird. The suspicious 
gobbler was watching ayo fom under 
that tree in the corner. 
Ae 2th». ~When father entered 
; the gate at the right- 
hand corner from his 
quarry, off went the 
turkey in a straight 
line close to the fence, 
aiming for an open 
gate diagonally oppo- 
site the one his pur- 
suer entered. Father, too, made a bee-line 
for the same corner, and it was a pretty 
race for that open gate. The bird lost by his 
tail feathers, which were clutched just as he 
reached the gate. We figured out that 
father’s speed averaged ten feet to the bird’s 
eight, and from that data I want to see if 
you can tell the area of that rectangular 
field, which contained 109 times as many 
square feet as the number of running feet in 
the surrounding fence. 


Mixed Tree Names 


1. Roppal. 2. Lamp. 3. Peni. 4. Pelam. 
5. Slaamb. 6. Seotul. 7. Prescu. 8. Redac. 
9. Lowilw. 10. Tlunaw. 11. Tonodowoct. 
12. Dinnel. 18. Rockihy. 14. Acheb. 


15. Cibrh. 
A Charade 


My first is a paper to turn into cash; 
Then I’ll buy for my second a beautiful sash; 
My whole is a triumph, the victor’s acclaim, 
For when it’s announced it’s the end of the 
game. 
What is the word? 


Producing an Orator 


Take a large continent, add a prohibition, 
add an antelope with a horse-like tail, sub- 
tract a fringe of hair, add a mollusk with a 
spiral shell, subtract a finger-end, and the 
resulting letters will gpell the name of a 
Roman orator who flourished in the first 
century. 


Concealed Geography 


Find in each of the following sentences the 
name of a place in the state of Michigan: 

Her greeting reminded us of Alpen altitude. 

Meet me at the old fen tonight with a 
thousand dollars! 

Hg likes to receive praise for doing good 
work. 

Iron, wood and labor transformed the 
fields into a bustling town. 

On the green Nile she held court for Roman 
conquerors. 


ANSWERS TO AUGUST PUZZLES 


A missing consonant: The completed sen- 
tence reaads—MERRY MUMMERS MIM- 
ICKED MONARCHS. 


An A-1 puzzle: The number 142857, mul- 
tiplied by 3, produces 428571, so A must 
represent 42857. 


Catching a porker: The two runners coming 
together covered 280 feet before the pig 
turned tail. Of that distance Tom ran 160 
feet, and the pig"120 feet. Tom ran four feet 
to the pig’s , so to gain the separating 
300 feet, Tom had to chase his quarry 400 
feet farther, making 560 feet in all for the 
boy from the start of the race. 


A business pool: Tony contributed 45 
apples, Pietro, 30 apples, and Giovanni, 54, 
which was an equitable arrangement accord- 
ing to the quoted prices. 


Simpkins’ discovery: The age of Simpkins 
is 54, his wife is 45 and their son is 4%. 


A charade: Amen, Mane, Name and Mean. 


Time this ride: We rose one foot in one-half 
a second and fell one foot in 1/20 of a second 

—11/20 of a second to rise and fall one foot. 

Sixty seconds divided by 11/20 gives 109 1/11 

feet as the length of the chute. 








One of our California friends tells us 
that his black cat had her litter of kittens 
in one of the nests in the chicken house. 
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How Henry Disston Made ’ 
“The Saw Most Carpenters Use” 


ODAY or tomorrow, 
perhaps, you will buy 
a saw. 

Before you buy any saw, 
you will want to know the 
story of “The Saw Most 
Carpenters Use.” 


In 1840 Henry Disston 
opened his own saw shop, 
in a cellar in Philadelphia. 
Carpenters then wanted 
foreign - made saws. Henry 
Disston knew he had to 
make saws better than any 
ever made before. 











CHOOSE 
your Disston 


Your hardware dealer 
has the right Disston 
Saw for your special 
work. Among many 
other Disston favor- 
ites on the farm, are 


these: 
ee “Y 


Disston D-8, The world’s 
standard, 


— = 


Disston D-23, For those 
who want a narrow blade. 
im wide at point, 6/2" at 


a 








Disston No. 40. Wood 
Saw. Made to Disston 
standard. Cuts fast and 
casy. 





Disston Triumph Saw Set. 
Insures quick, accurate 
setting of saw teeth, 











Hardware dealers the world around sell Disston Saws, Tools, and Files 


DISSTON 


He himself fired 
his furnace, .tem- 
pered his saws, 
smithed, ground, 
set and filed them. 

Around him he 
gathered men and 
trained them in 
his own methods. 
First he made saws 
with his own 
hands; then he 
made saw makers. 

Carpenters told 
one another to 
get a saw with 
Disston’s name on 
it. Before long, 
even Europe was 
sendingto Disston 
for saws. 

Finer workman- 
ship was impossi- 
ble, but better 
steel for saws was 


possible. 
























So Disston in 1855 made 
his own steel — the ‘first 
crucible saw steel ever made 
in America. 

And Disston Saws of 
Disston steel won the 
world! The Disston Hand 
Saw éverywhere is “The 
Saw Most Carpenters Use.” 

Henry Disston’s spirit 
lives on in the Disston Saw 
Works. 

First his sons and then 
his grandsons served ap- 
prenticeships in the shops, 
side by side with the sons 
and grandsons of men who 
learned saw- making from 
Henry Disston himself. 

The Disstons make saws 
today after the ideals set by 
Henry Disston. As long 
as there is a Disston left, 
Disston standards will be 
maintained. - 

For the Disston Hand 
Saw that you buy mustrun 
true, cut clean and fast, 
and stay sharp. It must be 
made to have the proper 
hang and balance. It must 
give you a lifetime of faith- 
ful service. __ é 


You need a good saw— 
the best you can buy. You 
need “The Saw Most Car- 
penters Use.” ° 

Ask Disston. Whatever 
you have to saw, Disston 
has the saws for you. 


HENRY DISSTON .& SONS, Inc, 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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(orn Gab Tun Black: > 


It is unpainted, and is being slowly burned by the oxygen of the 
air. Rotting is ‘slow burning, for chemistry shows us that the 
same compounds — 
whether the wood burns by ar or nf doses. Unlessitis prop- 
erly protected, Aya house 

eo be te es eaoage 


paint which is impervious to moisture, 
Lar elastic and binding. 


protects every sznted Gens inch of 5 Paint because its pig- 
ment ~qnsese with the greatest care. It is tempered to con- 

expand with the surface it protections crack- 
ing. It penetrates and anchors the paint coat firmly because 
of the unusually high percentage of pure 

= contains. It covers one-third to one-half more surface b 
Hot steel when held in ,tualtest. It is tested by comparison with Master Samp Anaad 
oxygen will burn in a 2nd the greatest test of all, the test of time. It is the result 
shower of sparks. The ©f,75 youn paint making experience. Write Dept. 39 for 


dioxide and ashes, are the result 


cy Prevent 
weather by 





raw linseed - > 








result will be rust—the Color car 
same product as when 
the steel is exposed to &Co..Inc. 
G@ecence between Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 
and decay, is in the mat- PHILADELPHIA 
ter of A CHICA! BOSTON OAKLAND 
p ATLANTA DENVER LOS ANGELES ASHEVILLE FRESNO ¢ 
HOUSTON J INVILLE SAVANNAH 





IWAN Post Hole & 















& Well AUGER 
Sizes 3 to 16 inch; BA inch most pé@pular. See your 
=m, hardware or imp 
(iwanys _— on handle casting. 
by mail order 
hole di hay k barn scra ~ 4 
on spe le diggers, y a scrapers, ° 
IWAN BROS «1508 Prairie Ave., South Bend,ind. 
with the jag, wi tctonenn 
bowl. 
Ca Sad balance therefore can- 
vibrate. 


Most easily operated and fastest earth auger made. 
lement 
dealer. Look for IWAN 
sold 
Write for EA sy. ‘DIGGl 
a remix 
















aeasw. 19thSt.,Dept. 25-06 













bless your 


BERNARD 


mie lalerine. High Power Cutting 


PLIERS 








No. 60--Bernard Slip Joint No. 50,-Knight Combina- 
Catalog “‘F"’ free on request from 


WM. SCHOLLHORN CO., New Haven, Conn. 









On a motor trip a pair of 
Bernards (No. 102) can be 
as useful as your spare. 
For gripping, for cutting, 
for a thousand and one 
jobs where steel fingers 
and real cutting power are 
required, there you will 














eibas and don alfchore Plenty of power for every purpose. 
Ete nett ee Ph or Writs for 
users. Write now 
amazing engine. 


Factory 
. Tremendous value Theandsef 


Edwards Motor Co., 242 Main St., Springfield, Ohio 


My Engine Will Do the e Work 
Write now for facts about this wonder engine. 
H. P. Gasoline on os Secon. Portable, light, and ad reg from 
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The Stock yards 


Tangle 


Continued from page 13 








Central Co-operative Commission Associa- 
tion in August, 1921, which grew at suth an 
amazing rate that in two years it was han- 
dling nearly one-third of all the receipts on 
that market, and which did a total business 
of $25,000,000 last year. & 
The story of this association is really a 
story of co-operative livestock marketing i in 
the Northwest, which began in 1908 at 
Litchfield, Minn. There the first local co- 
operative livestock shipping association in 
the Northwest was formed. So simple and 
logical and successful was it, that others 
came into being like magic, until now there 
are approximately 1,000 associations in the 
territory immediately tributary to South 
St. Paul. At the present time the member- 
ship of the Central comprises nearly 650 of 
these local associations in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, North Dakota and South Dakota. 


Old Line Companies Outdone 


During these years the Central Co-operative 
Commission Association has operated on a 
lower commission charge than other commis- 
sion companies, at South St. Paul or else- 
where, and yet it has paid a patronage divi- 
dend each year, in addition to 8 per cent on 
capital stock. When the state of Minnesota 
for a short time had control of the stock- 
yards, one of its first acts was to lower the 
current rates of commission charges at South 
St. Paul. The Central ‘‘co-op’’ immediately 
adopted these lower rates, but the old-line 
companies secured a court injunction which 
permitted them to continue the old rates; 


and when the federal administration took . 


control, the state order was without effect. 


The Local Managers 


The chief difficulty which the Central Co- 
operative Commission Association has met 
within its own organization has been to keep 
some of its member associations in line, and 
that means the local managers. There being 
no contract between the Central and its 
member associations, the loyalty of the 
latter is based solely on self-interest and good- 
will. The expression of that good-will, of 
course, is very largely in the hands of the 
local manager. And that brings us up to a 
very important point in the organization of a 
local shipping association and to one of the 
basic factors which led to the scandal among 
commission firms at South St. Paul. 

Usually the manager of a local shipping 
association is not a farmer or even a member, 
but is a man in town who knows something 
about the shipping and sale of stock and who 
can conveniently look after the association’s 
business. Often he is the old private stock 
buyer whom the association superseded, and 
he has his own ideas as to the manner in 
which the stock should be sold and to whom 
it should be shipped. Sometimes his ideas 
do not agree with those of the members or 
directors, and not infrequently it has been 
found that this difference of opinion reacts 
to the manager’s financial advantage rather 
than to that of the members. 

This can only occur, of course, where the 
manager is allowed to assume full respon- 
sibility. Too often the local board of direc- 
tors appoints a manager and then the men 
go home to plow corn, leaving the manager 
to conduct the affairs of the association as 
pleases. In such case, should trouble arise, 
the directors themselves are entirely to blame. 


Appointing and Electing Managers 


Frequently, however, the members in annual 
meeting make the mistake of electing a 
manager as well as a board, instead of electing 
a board and leaving to them the appoint- 
ment of a manager. In that case the mana- 
ger is not responsible to the board at all, and 
his responsibility to the membership comes 
up only once a year at the annua: meeting. 
Then he is indeed a free agent, with prac- 
tically complete control over the livestock 
shipped co-operatively from his community. 

You may think that this is a small matter, 
but it is of big and vital importance. The 
difficulty that the Central Co-operative 
Commission Association has encountered in 
its organization is where a local shipping 

Continued on page 77 
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a UD time, and for the last few days 
4 husband has been very busy with 
paint-brush going over wagons, farm tools 
and machinery. The other day he came 
in and said: ‘Mary, I’m going over to 
see if I can" buy K—’s sulky plow. If I 
can get it for $25 it will be a good buy.” 

An hour or two later he came in with the 
vs news that he had bought it for $10. I went 
Bs out to look it over. It was a good plow, in 
fine shape, but so rusty that it did look 
pretty cheap, in spite of being bought for 
$75 two years before. 

Hubby went to the ‘paint shop and 
bought a pint of light green auto enamel 
and a pint of bright red. After cleaning 
off the rust, the wheels, seat and pole were 
painted red, and the rest was given a coat 
: of green. It would have taken a good eye 
4 to tell that this plow was not new from 
4 the factory, except for the rust on the 
shares, which would scour clean in use. 
We thought it looked mighty good, but 


bee ale, 


Bee a ae vical 





3 were somewhat surprised when a man | ff ; : ? 
4 called and wished to buy. I said $60, as i pt {eters ‘ segrony vo 
aa we did not wish to sell. When he passed i P ga . 


great Lee factories and fully guar- 





over the eheck, I went in and sat down 
almost dazed, for there right in my hand 
was $50 for two pint cans of paint and a 
few hours’ work. 

Now hubby has just gone over a harrow 
that was in very bad shape, and repainted 










anteed as to workmanship and 
materials, 


They wear like iron because they 
are made of the best cloth obtainable 
for“~work garments —close-wove 




































long-fibre cotton, thoroughly teste 
for tensile strength. 


3 They have many features which in- 
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it in colors as it came from the factory. 
Since using paint freely on the teaming ‘ 
wagons, we have had very little loss from 


broken-down wheels and rotted bodies, tl triple- 
poles, etc. Single and doubletrees and i 0 ee a 
neck-yokes will last years longer when i buttons, rip-proof buttonholes, rwo- 
kept well pasted. Mrs. C.H. E. Hi ply convertible collar and reinforced 














strain points. They will shrink less 
than any one-piece work suit made. 


@ They ave solid comfort to the 
farmer because they cover the body 
from head to foot, keeping out dirt, 
grease, chaff and straw. 

§ They are made roomy and comfort- 
able, allowing full body 
with no binding belt, no chafing 
suspenders, no double thickness at 


Testing Red Paint i 


t 
Farmers use a great deal of red paint on 
























their barns, granaries and outbuildings, 
and one of our advertising friends gives us a 
a simple method of testing. te 

All that is needéd is a gallon pail of a 
known weight and a pair of scales. Cli- M 
matic and other conditions under which i 
the metal surfaces are to be painted have |° {i 





































































(} 
much to do with establishing what the i pe eed pte the waist. 
weight of the red-lead paint should be. ih che fallesr comfort and Gt. © They are tailored to fit, are snappy 
Specifications for railroad and public t, They give the gene es and neat in. appearance and are easy 
work—municipal and state—require that i na , to slip on or off. 
red-lead paint shall weigh not less than 
24 pounds per gallon and nut more than tt 7 They are safe to wear neat machine 


ery, for they are all in one piece 
with no dangerous flapping loose 
ends to catch in moving belts, gears 


28 pounds. Government specifications 
allow the same maximum weight, but the { 








minimum weight is placed at 26 pounds t 
per gallon. ne of the lead companies EH or pulleys. - 
recommends the use of a pure red-lead a $ They have eight convenient pockets 




















paint weighing about 25 pounds. i 

As red-lead is the heaviest pigment, any " 
adulteration will show lessening of weight i 
per gallon. This fact makes inspection hi 
easy. One hundred pounds of paste red- ‘ 
lead measures but two and one-eighth My 
gallons and is the smallest 100-pound ) 
package ever seen in the paint trade; an i 
adulterated material requires a package 
so much larger as to be easily noticeable. W 

Extended or adulterated red-lead paints | {i 
usually weigh not more than 18 pounds 


that come in mighty handy, includ- 

ing the y Boerne, pom 3-in-one safety 

watch 

They are indispensable\on the farm, 
9 for they take the place of 

clothing and in winter can be worn 

over 0 hing. 

2&@ They are the most popular work 
garment in Ame more than four 
million being sold in 1923. The 
quality features of Lee Union-Alls 
make the suit the miost econo 

















































per gallon; but, in order that this or any " tment you can . Look 
other paint be capable of accurate inspec- iH rte aa ‘the Socasne. ~ 
tion, it is necessary that the consumer Hh 






speetty the weight which he desires—then 

the inspection by weight will show at once 

whether the paiit is up to the specified 
onder . 

e pigment must contain 97 per cent 

4 true sa-lends or it will harden in the con- 

tainer. It must be fine, because it can not 

be oxidized to 97 per cent unless it is 

* extremely and uniformly so. 


Slip into @ pair of Lee Union-Alis at your 
dealer’ s.and fudge their 
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NEW LOW PRICE PLAN 
ON 2 HP. WITTE ENGINE 


The Famous Standard Witte Can 
Be Had Now For Only $5.69 a 
Month—Low Price Sets Record 


With the need for cheap; dependable 
power more pressing than ever before, farmers 
everywhere will be glad ‘to learn of the new 
low-pfice plan just announced by Ed H. 
Witte, world-famous engine manufacturer for 
42 years. 

Now only $5.69 a month for a short time 
buys the stand: urd Witte Throttling Governor 
Engine, fully equipped with the celebrated 
waterproof WICO, Magneto. In spite of 
this low price which sets a récord, the engine 
has nearly 40 new improvements, including a 
patented new device that makes starting 
easy at even 40 degrees below zero. 





Long regarded as the cheapest and one of 
the most dependable farm engines built, the 
WITTE develops 50% extra power on either 
kerosene, gasoline, distillate or gas. Operation 
on full load figures under 2e an hour. Prac- 
tically trouble-proof and so simple that a 
boy can operate it. Easily moved from job 
to job. 
daily use. 

To introduce this remarkable engine to 
a million new users, Mr. Witte will send it 
anywhere, direct from factory, for a guaranteed 
90-day test. 

Every reader of this paper who is interested 
in doing all jobs by engine power should write 
today for a free copy of a remarkable new, 
illustrated book just issued by Mr. Witte, 
which explains the engine fully. You are 
under no obligations by writing. Just send 
your name, a postcard will do, and receive 
this interesting and valuable book that gives 
you valuable information about the applica- 
tion of engine power on your farm. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1623 Witte Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., or 
1623 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


H.&Z.WoodSaws 


Rowers rine’, most practical] saw 
oot made for farmers. we fire- 








, lumber, posts, ete. Ripping 

table can be.attached. ow 

Write today for 

TALOG of all kinds saws, 

& Fordson 
Attachments, 

lowest factory — 


HERTZLER & ZOOK | co. 


te you at 











SE “National Service’? Department whenever 
you want to know about anything. It costs you 


nothing extra as it is part of your subscription to- 


The Farm Journal: 


Sanitary Septic Tanks Replace 
Germ-Laden Cesspools 


pe eieutine Septic Tank transforms sewage into clear, 
free from disease-laden germs that infest 
the old-style cesspool. 


Easily Installed in Old or New Homes 


Shipped ready to install; one man can handle it. Made of 
Armco Ingot Iron protected with Her 

mastic ai 

{ years. Gives maximum san- 
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mystery and dignity. The old-time 

banker in his mahogany throne-room 
has passed and in his place has come 
younger men and pretty girls who are as 
approachable as your grocer. 

With the tearing down of the wall of 
reserve the banks have multiplied the ex- 
tension of their service and doubled their 
volume of business, and with this change 
has come the need of better understanding 
of banking. It is said that 90 per cent of 
America’s business is transacted by checks, 
and almost every one has business with 
some department of the trust or banking 
business. 

In opening an account you will be asked 
to sign a signature card, which is filed by 
the bank for identification of all paper 
bearing your signature presented to the 
bank. You should have a standard signa- 
ture and always use it when signing your 
name to business documents. J. M. Cox, 
John Cox:and J. Cox-may be the same 
man, but the bank has no way of knowing 
this. 

A married woman should sign her own 
given name and not her husband’s. Mrs. 
Harry Raymond is wrong; Ethel M. 
Raymond isright. Your check is a written 
order on the bank to pay a cértain sum of 
money to a specific person and it ought not 
to be made payable to “‘Bearer” or to 

“Cash.” A check so written may be 
cashed legally by any person into whose 
hands it happens to fall. 

Safety Checks 

Use good quality of ink; and if your bank 
provides safety checks, they are a further 
guarantee that your checks will not be 
tampered with by outside persons. Safety 
checks are chemically treated so that any 
attempt to alter them by erasure or acid 
shows an accusing smudge at the point of 
attack. Some checks are written in such a 
ae that no erasures are scaegregi to alter 
them. 

In writing in the amount ve at the 
extreme left end of the line, and follow 
the same rule in inserting the figures. Be 
sure that no space is left before, between 
or after the figures or the written amount. 
If you make an error in writing a check, 
destroy the check and write a new one. 
Never date a check ahead of the day it is 
written in the belief that you will get your 
deposit in before the check is presented for 
payment. These post-dated checks have 
a mean way of reaching the teller ahead of 
your deposit and destroying your reputa- 
tion for business integrity, and besides it 
is unfair to the bank and to the payee of 
the check. 


Tes bank has lost its atmosphere of 


alk anid! Your Benk 


By F. B. Odell 





When you endorse another’s check you 
virtually guarantee its validity, and under 
some circumstances you become liable for 


its payment. When endorsing a check 
payable to yourself always sign your name 
precisely as it is written on the face of the 
check. If the maker has written your 

name incorrectly, you must also write it 
incorrectly as he did, then under it 
write your correct signature as the bank 
knows it. 


Save Your Canceled Checks 


When you receive your statement from 
your bank, check it carefully with the 
stubs in your check-book. Look for 
mistakes and strange checks. Balance 
your account from the stubs, and if it does 
not agree with the statement notify the 
bank at once. Attach each canceled 
check to its original stub by affixing 
gummed stickers on the back of the 
joints. Canceled checks attached to their 
original stubs are indisputable court evi- 
dence and should be filed away as a matter 
of permanent record. 

Your pass-book should be presented 
when you make a deposit. It is the bank’s 
receipt for your money on deposit; keep it 
and your check-book where they can not 
get into the hands of strangers. When de- 
positing moncy, you should make out an 
itemized and added deposit slip showing 
each kind of currency and checks which 
accompany it. If you deposit checks on 
an out-of-town bank, give the city and 
name of the bank on which drawn in the 
“Checks” column on the deposit slip. In 
case you change your. addfess, notify the 
bank at once, so they may communicate 
with you promptly if necessary. 


Banking by Mail 


Banking may be done conveniently and 
safely by mail. Every rural mail-carrier 
is authorized to register letters and to issue 
postal money-orders, Remittances may 
thus be made to your bank in the busy 
season when a trip to town might be a 
hardship. Money-orders intended for 
deposit should be drawn to the order of 
the maker and then endorsed by him to 
the’order of the bank. They may be made 
payable directly to the bank, but the 
banks prefer that they be made payable 
to the sender and endorsed to them. 

It is bad practise to allow your balance 
to fall too low. The bank is fairly entitled 
to have on deposit enough of your money 


‘so that the interest earnings will cover the 


carrying charge for your account, and in 
some banks in large cities a regular carr 
ing charge is made. when the balance fa Is 
below $200. 





A Farmhouse with Plenty of Porch Room 





W. A. Bussell, a Ne- 
braska farmer, has a 
home with as fine a 
porch as you ever 
saw. The porch runs 
around a part of 
three sides of the 
home. There is room 
on the porch to serve 
meals in warm 
weather and, glassed 
in, it serves as an 
additional room 
throughout very nearly the whole year. 


On this big porch the children can play 
when it is wet out-of-doors, and:it can also 
as a bedroom for the hired men to 


be used 





This is a real porch 


sleep in. In short, it 
adds a lot of space to 
a home at only a 
fraction of what fin- 
ished rooms cost. 
The porch is an 
ideal place for iron- 
ing; and to step from 
the hot kitchen into 
a cool breeze is al- 
mést as good as a 
rest. It is an un- 
usual home to which 
- a porch can not be added without helping 
the whole appearance. Why not let a 





- lumber company figure the age by a porch © 


acd your home? vd 
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No Matter Where You Live 


TWATER KENT Radio embodies 
every quality to make it the ideal 
radio for farm use. With it you get 
distance;— you can select the sta- 
tion you want;— you get volume;— 
and it is easy to operate. 


ATWATER Kent Radio will keep 
you in touch with the world; it will 
bring to you music and entertain- 
ment; it will put you within earshot 
of important speakers; and it will 
give you the daily reports on the 
receipts and prices of grains, live- 


stock and farm produce, no matter 
where you live. 


Atwater Kent Radio is an out- 
standing example of quality pro- 
duced on principles adhered to by 
ATWATER KENT in the manufacture 
of scientific electrical instruments 
for more than a quarter of a century. 


Youcan select any ATWATER KENT 
Radio equipment—receiving sets or 
loud speakers and look forward to 
freedom from doubt as to the wis- 
dom of your choice. 


Instructive literature on request 


Atwater KENT MANUFACTURING CoMPANY - 40936 Stenton Ave., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 











Model 10°$85 Model {2- $105 








THINK OF WHAT IS BACK OF IT 
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Model 20+ $100 
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What Sort of Barn Shall I Build? 





the managers of the Mooseheart 
farm, the industrial home which 
the Loyal Order of Moose owns. And they 
settled this question by building a big 
auuabatl- booted affair of concrete block, with 
a fireproof concrete floor to the hay-mow. And 
then came the fire! 
“Did you save the blooded 


[oe was the question confronting 


o-. 


By 
William D. Brinckloe 








Each section will hold about nine tons of 
hay, in the loft. 

f you do not care for so much loft space, 
the eaves of the barn can be lowered right 
down to the first story ceiling; this will 


Fak 2 a ee | 
O Es~ 3 
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The big old-fashioned “‘gangway”’ in the 

center 1s open clear up to the roof; the 

big door is ten feet wide and 14 feet 
high. When a storm is coming up, two 
(or even three) loads of hay can be driven 
in and unloaded under shelter. At other 
times, this gangway serves as wagon house, 
shop, feed-room, etc., etc. Temporary beams 
can be put across overhead and 
nine tons of hay piled on these. 





dairy cattle under the mow?” 
I asked James J. Davis, Secre- 
tary of Labor, who is one of 
the managers. 

“Save them? Yes, we led 
them out, quietly and slowly, 
while the roof and the hay- 
mow were blazing. Then, a few 
hours afterwards, we put them 
back in their stalls, with the 
embers still glowing overhead. 
All our expensive dairy fittings 
were unharmed; and the cows 
didn’t even have to spend the 
night outdoors.”’ 

The photograph shows the 
barn after the fire. The roof is 
gone; the rest of the building 
seems in very good condition. 

I have prepared complete plans for a 
somewhat smaller barn, along the same 
lines. Fig. 1 shows how this barn will look 
when finished. Fig. 2 is the floor plan. The 
lower story is built of cement blocks; the 
floor of the loft is re-enforced concrete, car- 
ried on iron posts and re-enforced concrete 
girders. The entire loft is frame; if you 
choose, you can use cement block for the 
gables and side. walls of loft, too. If the hay 
should catch fire, the roof and upper stery 
would go, and perhaps some damage would 
be done to the first-stofy doors and windows, 
but even while the loft was ablaze, the 
stock could be taken out, safely and easily, 
for the fire could not possibly get down to 
the first floor. Then, after the fire, the 
stable could still be used; the fittings would 
be uninjured, and the concrete slab would 
serve a. a flat roof. A dairy farmer who 
loses his cow-stable in winter is often in a 
very serious fix; he can not rebuild in stormy 
weather, and may have to sell his herd for 
want of a place to keep it. 

Fig. 2 nen a rather convenient layout 
for a general purpose barn, 32 x 53 feet. 
There are ten cow stalls, six horse stalls, 
and two box stalls; these last may be 
used for horses, cows, calves, bulls, colts, 
etc. 

A standard cow stall is three and one-half 
feet wide, and a horse stall, five feet three 
inches. Thus, for every ten and one-half 
feet in length of barn, there are six cow 
stalls (counting both sides) or four horse 
stalls. The iron posts are spaced ten and 
one-half feet apart, to provide for this; so 
you may shorten or lengthen the barn plans 
in sections of ten and one-half feet, to suit 
the number of animals that must be housed. 
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give about five tons of hay per section. Of 
course the barn can have only cow stalls, 
or only horse stalls, if preferred. 

Now, if you don’t care to make the stable 
aly og you may build a barn like the one 
in Figs. 3 and 4. It is the same size as 
the other, but arranged quite differently. 











The stable has eight cow 
stalls, eight horse stalls, and 
two box stalls; four horses or 
six cows can be accommodated 
for every ten and one-half feet 
of extra length. 

The walls may be covered 
with vertical boards—“barn 
siding’—but I prefer rough 
sheathing and _  gray-stained 
shingles, or else stucco. This 
makes a very warm barn; and 
also saves the expense of paint- 
ing and re-painting. - 

The roof may be wood 
shingles, sheet metal, composi- 
tion shingles, or nyt dm you 
prefer. Asbestos shingles are 
particularly good; they are durable, fire- 
proof, light, easily laid, and come in various 
attractive colors. 

The floor of the cow-stable should be 
concrete; for the horse stall, I prefer clay. 
The first story of this barn may be built of 
concrete block, if desired. 

[Editor’s Note: We can furnish blue- 

rints of either barn for $2 a set. Write to 

armhouse Editor, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Enclose check or money- 
order for $2 and ask for plans No. 1260. 
The blue-prints show both barns; and also 
show how a lower roof can be built. We 
do not furnish specifications nor material 
lists, because your local builder can pre- 
pare these to suit your local conditions. 


Figures Tell This Story 
By F. L. Clark, Iowa 


There is plenty of talk about modern farm 
homes, throoms, electricity, tractors, 
motor trucks, automobiles, etc., but figures, 
not talk, tell the real story. Theo. Carlson, 
assessor, gives the following statistics about 
Marion township, Hamilton County, Iowa,a 
typical township of a typical Iowa county: 








Peper OF SNe. os oe ke ee 138 
Number of automobiles............ 147 
Number of trucks........:........ 14 
Number of tractors................ 34 
Moder Homes :~. . 666 os. cee oo a 17 
IN So gp cy es x plane 16 
Electrically lighted homes......... 35 


This shows that there is still much to be 
done to make many homes modern. We 
believe all farm homes will soon have bath- 
rooms, electric lights and other conveniences. 
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Here’s How We Have 
Put Prices Down 


Barn No. ha Stee, 36x48x12 


Price, 1920 Price, 1922 Price, 1924 
$3117 $2299 $1727 
Home No. 537 
Price, 1920 — Price, 1922 Price, 1924 

$3454 $2370 $204 
Evesy Gordon-Von Tine Building 
Shows Similar Reductions! 


You Can Build Today at 





Lowest Prices in5 Year 








Save $200 to $2000 by Buying Direct From Mill 

































a ecmnneatien ioe 
big values! to 50% by buying homes, 
Hundreds of barns and building mate- 
others in our rial direct from our for- 


est mills. 

Gordon-Van Tine sets the low 
prices for all America. Our huge 
volume, ready-cut construction, 
securing our timber in enormous 
Reet bar quantity, and selling direct with 
gain in a noin-between ts have never 

brel-roof mmadesuch big savings for you as 
now! Prices lowgst in five years! 
eut- Save with 200,000 other customers! 
Writef or latest wholesale prices! 


p ‘< Bsn sie 
oultry ; ‘ _ Every Gordon-Van Tine building 
BX po is not only beautiful in design, but 
House N°479 x prank. substantial, strong and 
12x 20 ilt tolast. Read our 20-year guar- 


antee. Each plan has been tested 
time and again — built scores of 
times. . 

d ri Heavy joists and framing lumber 
nnn volvo « cut by machinery saves 18% lumber 
phates PORE waste and up to 30% labor on job. 


~ Saupe , H ork 
HOTTETTEEEEE Y Homes are planned, to save labo 








with many built-in features tolight- 


en housework. Solves the servant 











‘Cut. Save money 

ityourself. Parts 
tum and bundled ac- 
ooomes to blueprint. Easy 


Up 
Ready- 
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Write for Reduced Prices 
On YOUR Building! 


No matter what you are going to build or repair, write Gordon-Van Tine. We 
will save you money, whether you buy a new houseor barn, or five rolls of 
m, roofing anda gallon of paint. Write us today. Tell us what you want. 
We will send you catalog and freight-paid prices right to your station. 


Books You Want 


200 Home Pians—Shows photos, plans, speci- 
fications, 3 to 9 room homes for town or country. 

Barn Book— Pictures and prices of every modern 
type of farm buildings, from barns to poultry houses. 

Building Material Catalog— Everything for 
building or remodeling —wholesale prices. 


5,000 Building Material Bargains 


Complete stocks. Everything at wholesale. Im- 
meédiate shipment. 


Lumber _ Flooring Sash Mouldings 
Shingles . Windows Roofing irs 
Lath ‘urnaces 


Doors Screen 
Buffets | Bathroomand Paintsand HotbedSash 
Béokcases Plumbing Varnishes Wallboard, 
Cabinets Supplies Glass etc. 


Send Us Your Bills to Figure 


If you don’t see the building you want in our books, 
tell us what you intend building. Send us your 
lumber bills and we will them 
FREE and give you lowest whole- 
sale prices? We furnish material 
in any quantity at wholesale. 







TEAR OUT AND 
MAIL COUPON! 
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America’s greatest value, FOUR MILLS 

Pr Noteroof an Bee BA a ey yr mie ter eee we, ‘aes came Mews 

sunshine and good ventilation. Roof of small grain. Best Yellow Hattiesbure, Miss. 

best slate-surfaced, fire-resistant roofing. Pine; hardware furaiahed. — We ship trom one Gordon-Van Tine Co. 

— , I 409 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa 
yi Send me Free Books. I expect to 
20-Year { 

Gordon-VantTine Co. 2, | 
qT SARIS ATI IMTS. H oO Build Iss dedbieepuivubiibenensochipsitigtnssectipicaagiannn 


ESTAGBLISHEO' 16866 


that gives 
Davenport, Iowa jane 


409 Gordon Street 





We are the 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back ite taic NE hice seh 
FN ities tins camarnsctnee vend dace eal " 


FAITE NOLAN TE ee 
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No use talking, yachting in salt water is a great sport. This photo ograph 
shows the start of a British-American Cup race at Cowes, England. 











Here is a scene at Carrara, Italy, which is just one of many towns de- 
voted to the marble industry. The mountains in the distance are 
almost all marble, some of which is the finest in the world. For centu- 
ries these quarries have supplied the great artists of the world with 
the raw material from which priceless statues have been chiseled. In 
1920 a severe earthquake caused much damage to life and d property 
here, as whole ledges of marble fell on the workmen 


not like to tell it, but the British won, 72 points against 36 for America 
© K. & H. 




















Interesting Pictures 


for Our Folks 
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It is always a problem to carry the baby when journeying from place 
to place, so it remained for a Los Angeles physician to design a suit- 
case bassinet. This enables the child to be peaceably carried, and it 


is easy on the child, on the parents, and on other travelers 


© U. & U. 











This blouse will surely acme our girls. It is made of white 


How many of Our Folks remember the high-wheel ° 
England in the early giestioss It took nerve to ride one of these machines. 

here shown is claimed to be the first bicycle club in the United States, formed in 
ington, Ill., in 1883, with eleven members. 
canton crépe with black pleated banding © U. & U. wheels was invented, 





This shows three of the army aan which are flying around the world. 
Possibly by the time you read this, they will have finished the trip. They 


left California on March 17, and when this was written, _ re leaving 








“ordinary” bicycles _ from 
icture 
loom- 
A few years later the “safety” with two small 
-wheel bicycle went into the discard © U. & 
























T= Edison Mazpa Lamp kit contains five spare 
lamps—two for the headlights and one each for 
side, tail and dash lights. Compact and sturdy, it 


Any garage, service station, or store which handles 
Edison Mazpa Lamps will quickly supply you 
with a kit containing exactly the right type and 
size of lamp for each socket of your car. 








slips easily into the pocket or tool box of the car. . 
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Doctoring Livestock 


VERY farmer should have, in a 

dustproof case or satchel, not only 

the instruments necessary for simple livestock operations, 
but the appliances and dressings used in that connection. For 
operations and diagnoses, a veterinarian should be called, but so 
often there is none within reach. 

There should be a roll of sterile absorbent cotton, some rolled 
bandages of unbleached muslin, or preferably those prepared 
ready for use by surgical supply houses. In addition have four 
Derby bandages and four flannel bandages for use in lameness, 
“stocking”’ of the legs, and surgical cases, or to give support and 
comfort in sickness. Also keep oakum for packing abscess cavities 
and for use on the soles of the 
hoofs. Plaster of Paris band- 
ages and a supply of suture 
silk and surgeon’s tape or 
plaster will also be needed. 

Some of the instruments 
needed are: Knives for the 
castration of young calves, pigs 
and lambs; curved scissors and 
clippers for the removal of 
hair; suture needles; shoer’s 
hoof knives, rasps and a foot 
pick; a bone saw or dehorning 
shears; docking pinchers and 
shears, where sheep are han- 
died; nose rings and a ringing 
instrument for hogs; milking 
tubes; a teat dilator and air 
inflation outfit. for milk fever 
in cows; a trocar and canula for 
tapping a bloated cow and for inserting bull rings (one or two 
of which should be kept on hand); a two-ounce metal syringe 
and a vaginal irrigating apparatus; a nose twitch for restraining 
horses; ear markers or punch; a rectal injection pump, or hose, 
nozzle and funnel; a drenching bottle and a noosed cotton rope, 
pulley and over-head ice-tong hooks, for use when administering 
a drench to a horse. 


Here is the way to throw a bul 


Medicines Needed 


All medicines for animals on the farm should be kept in a trunk, 
or close, dark, locked cupboard. Powdered drugs should be kept 
in air-tight containers, such as sterilized fruit jars. Fluids should 
be kept in stoppered or tightly corked bottles or jugs. All drugs 
should be, plainly labelled and, if dangerous, should be marked 
“poison.” Throw away any drug if the label 


By A. S. Alexander 





l—posed at West Virginia Agricul- 
tural College. One man, holding the staff, is not shown. Never 
handle a bull without a staff. The gentle bull kills most 


as much again for sheep and goats as 
pigs; one-half as much for cats as dogs. 
In other words, horses, 1; cattle, 114; sheep and goats, 1/5; pigs, 
1¢; dogs, 1/16; eats, 1/32. 

The dose of most powdered drugs for the horse is about one 
dram, except the alkaloids. The dose of most fluid extracts for 
the horse is about one dram, not including poisons, such as aconite. 
The dose of tinctures is about ore ounce. A teaspoonful represents 
about one dram; a dessertspoonful, two drams; a tablespoonful, 
about one-half ounce; a wineglassful, two ounces; a coffee cup, 
five to eight ounces (one-half pint). 

One dram equals 60 drops; one ounce, eight drams; twelve 
ounces, one pound, Apothe- 
saries’ weight (16 ounces, 1 
pound, Avoirdupois). 

In proportiening the dose of 
medicine to the age of the 
animal give a horse 3 years old 
and upward, 1 part; 14% to 3 
years, 14 part: 9 to 18 months, 
4 part; 44% to 9 months, % 
part; 1 to 444 months, 1/16 
part. 

Cattle and sheep take medi- 
cine in the same proportions 
stated for the horse, but start- 
ing with an animal 2 years old 
and upward for the one-part 
dose. Pigs of 1% years and 
upward take 1 part; 9 to 18 
months, 4% part; 4% to 9 
months, 14 part; 24% to 4% 
months, 1/9 part; 1 to 2 months, 1/18 part. 





Making Up Solutions 


1 to 100 solution contains 114 drams to 1 pint. 
1 to 500 solution contains 15 grains to 1 pint. 
1 to 1000 solution contains 7% grains to 1 pint. 
lt 
1} 
£ 


A 
A 
A 
A o 2000 solution contains 7% grains to 1 quart 
A 1 per cent solution contains 1.28 drams to 1 pint, or 1.28 ounces 
to 1 gallon. 

A 5 per cent solution contains 6.4 drams to 1 pint, or 6.4 ounces 
to 1 gallon. 


Purgatives and Laxatives 
Purgative or laxative drugs in crystal or powder form are: 
Glauber’s salt, a saline salt suitable for all animals and especially 


to stimulate activity of the liver. It should be dissolved in hot 
water, well sweetened with molasses, if to 





is lost and you are not sure what the drug is. 


be given in large quantities as a drench, or 





A glass graduate will be needed for 
measuring liquids; a scales for weighing 
quantities; a pestle and mortar for powder- 
ing and mixing; a flour sifter for mixing 
powders and removing lumps and coarse 
particles; a plate glass or slate slab and 
spatula for mixing ointments; tin: boxes as 
containers, and a supply of clean bottles 
and corks. The veterinarian may need and 
use these conveniences on many occasions. 

All drugs kept on the farm should be 
simple and safe. The trained veterinarian 
uses many strong drugs, alkaloidal poisons 
and biologic preparations called serums, 
vaccines, and bacterins which can not 
properly be given by the stockman. It 
would be well to get from a veterinarian 
some colic drenches for use in cases of 
emergency, as narcotics can not now be 
bought by the layman. 


Doses for Livestock ‘ 


Doses (Alkaloids excepted): One-half as 
much again for cattle as for horses; one-half 








Before you doctor a hog, first catch 

and hold him. A chute is one way to 

do the job. And here’s a secret: Set 
the chute in a gap in a fence corner 


may be added in small doses to the soft feed 
or drinking water, if the animal will take it 
in that way. Purgative dose: Horse, 16 to 
24 ounces; cattle, 1 to 2 pounds in 3 pints 
of warm water; sheep, 2 to 4 ounces or as 
a laxative, repeated 3 times daily, give 4% 
to 14 this dose; pigs, 1 to 4 ounces. 

Epsom salt, a saline laxative or purgative 
for all animals, sheep and swine. Dose: 
Horse, when repeated several times daily as 
a laxative, 2 to 4 ounces; as a purgative, 16 
to 24 ounces; cattle, laxative 3 to 6 ounces; 
purgative, 114 to 2 pounds; calves, 1 to 4 
ounces; sheep, 4 to 6 ounces; pigs, 3 to 6 
ounces. 





Purgative or Laxative Oils 


Castor oil, excellent as a physio, especially 
in scours or diarrhea, to be shaken up in 
milk and given before other medicines. 
Dose: Horse and cow, 1 to 2 pints; often 
used in equal parts with raw linseed oil; 
foals and calves, 1 to 4 ounces; sheep, 2 to 











Continued on page 46 
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— Don't forget 
to send for the 

New Sears, Roebuck 

Fall Catalog 3 





September~ 


A good time to take care of your Fall 
needs —Send your orders now to the 


World's Largest Store 











Everything is at its best in September! 

The golden Indian Summer days—the best of all the year—carry with 
all their beauty a suggestion of the colder weather to come. Time to 
prepare for Winter! 


Our supply of the things you need for fall and They know that we were the first to guarantee 
winter is most complete. Values are the great- merchandise and the first to equip a laboratory 
est in years. If you need wearing apparel for to make certain that the goods were of the 
any of the members of your household, if you proper quality. We'd like to have you test our 
need mw taxpete et 9 Ms ae for merchandise. We know you will find it the 
your home, if you wo e labor saving 

equipment for farm or shop, if you want a radio, best that can be had at anywhere near the 
a gun or a tire—our new General Catalog for Price. Amd we guarantee it! 
fall or winter has it for you at the lowest prices. 





Our catalog of 35,000 bargains is ready. If you 
The quality of Sears-Roebuck goods has long haven’t already received your copy, use the 
been recognized by our eight million customers. convenient coupon below. 


on YOUN, be 0) 2 U Mail the coupon TODAY to 
Ps FATS the store nearest you. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 73F70. 
We guarantee to | Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle 


satisfy you and save you money | Send Latest General Catalog 
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Hour Service! 
ime Toe Largest Store i Postoffice eee eee eee ee ee 2 eeereeee 
you the best service! 
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COLLAR 


Winicdlinin gngiad is a simple matter to insure 
work-comfort for every horse and mule 
TAPATCO Stuffed Collar 
ads—-soft, absorbent—cushion the collar 
and protect against Galls, Chafes, and 
Bruises. Genuine Tapatco Pads can be 
at small cost —in prac- 
tically every city, town and hamlet. 





p.. own. 


easily obtained 





Patented Hook Attachment 


Wire Staple and Felt Washer se- 
curely attach Hook to Pad. USED 


ONLY ON TAPATCO. 


=< , Demand this fastener. 


iso manufacture a complete line 

Pat. in U.S. Welt Saddle Pads a and both Pad- 
Dee. 1, 1914 and Burlap Lined Back Bands. 
6, 1915 FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


The American Pad & 


Textile Company 
et Ohio, U. S. A, 


~~ Forty-Two Years 
Making Pads 
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0 i. = and Chester White boars, Bred gilts, Pigs $8 
‘* each. No kin. Pedigreed, Prolific, Large kind. Booklet 
free. Prices reasonable. FR RUEBUSH, Sciocta, Ulinois 











SAVE HALF 
Your Paint Bills. 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 82 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Endorsed by the Grange 50 Years. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 


Tells the whole story—all about Paint and Painting 
for Durability free to you, with Beautiful Sample 
Cards. If you want Paint, write me. it now. 

: can save you money. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 251 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Aes Saes2 


On trial. Easy to run and clean. & 
Skims warm or cold milk. Differ- 
ent from picture which shows saree 
on 4 running New L. S. 

Se ft vince vel Aad po 
MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN 
Write today for free catalog 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Bex 7065 Bainbridge, N. Y. 















_ FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
wr. narrow - 


Cede” Ginects to at 


% we 


ay lochs Whee! Oo., 22 Gn ot. Quine, 1. 








Saws Wood Fast 


(Does the Work of 10 Men—1 / 20 Cost) 
This WITTE Log Saw uses Kerosene or Gasoline 
and will cut from 10 to 25 cords of w a day. 
Easy to operate and move. New device make easy 
starting in any temperature. Practically trouble- 
proof. Fells trees and saws them into blocks—runs 
other farm machinery. Fast money maker and big 
labor saver. Only mele amount down. 

for my new Free 
re ams Bae Past w Easy Payment 
Prices. No obligation, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
6626 Witte Kansas Ci 4 
6626 Empire Pittsbur, 
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4 ounces; pigs, 1 to 4 ounces. 

Raw linseed oil: (Boiled oil is poisonous.) 
Dose, as a purgative: Horse, 1 to 2 pints; as 
a laxative, 44 to 1 pint; cattle, 2 to 4 pints; 
sheep and pigs, 4 to 10 ounces. Cottonseed 
oil and medicinal mineral oil also are pre- 

scribed by veterinarians. 


For Wounds and Wire Cuts 


Coal tar disinfectants and dips are popular. 
They make a soapy emulsion when soft 
water is poured upon them. There are 
many of such preparations, including zeno- 
leum, kerso, chloro-naphtholeum, germol, 
creolin, etc. Each should be used strictly as 
directed by the manufacturer, and for the 
conditions and ailments mentioned in his 
printed matter. From 1 to 5 gallons of such 
a disinfectant or dip should be found on every 
farm. The attending veterinarian will direct 
as to the use of such other disinfectants as 
bichloride of mercury, carbolic acid, etc. 

Permanganate of potash crystals, boric 
acid and tincture of iodin also should have a 
place in the farm medicine chest. The latter 
is especially valuabie for putting on wounds. 
Boric acid in 4-per cent solution is excellent 
as a solution in which to immerse sore teats. 

Sugar of lead and sulphate of zine should 
be labeled ‘‘poison’”’ and kept under lock 
and key. They are used to make the ‘‘white 
lotion’”’ so popular and effective for applica- 
tion to barb wire cuts and all shallow wounds. 
The formula is: Sugar of lead, 1 ounce; 
sulphate of zinc, 6 drams; soft water, 1 pint. 
Label ‘‘poison.’”’ Shake well before use and 
apply 2 or 3 times daily. 

Copper sulphate (blue stone), should be 
kept for use in cases of foot rot of sheep, to 
eut down sprouting growths, and for internal 
use in a l-per cent solution for destruction of 
stomach worms in lambs and sheep, the dose 
of which is 34 to.314 ounces. 


Other Useful Drugs 


Iron sulphate (copperas), dried, is used to 
destroy intestinal worms. Dose: Horse, 
14 to 1 dram; colts, 10 to 15 grains; cattle, 
1” to 1% drams; calves, 10 to 20 grains; 
sheep, 8 to 20 grains; pigs, 5 to 30 _. 

Flowers of sulphur is used in sheep and 
hog dipping solutions, in ointments for 
mange, in dusting powders for wounds, as a 
laxative, and along with salt and dried iron 
sulphate for worms. Dose, as a laxative: 
Horse, 1 to 4 ounces; cattle, 3 to 6 ounces; 
sheep and pigs }4 to 1 ounce. 

Bicarbonate of soda is excellent in indiges- 
tion, especially nettle-rash; as a saturated 
solution for warts on teats, and in water 

preemies to 1 pint) as an application for 

itching skin. Not suitable for wind colic 
(flatulence). Dose: Horse, 2 drams to 2 
ounces; cattle, 4% to 2 ounces; calves, 1 to 2 
drams; shee and pigs, 1 to 2 drams. 

Hyposulp ite of soda is useful in indiges- 
tion and bloat, also as a mild antiseptic. 
Dose: Horse," to 4 ounces in wind colic; 
cattle, 1 to 4 ounces; sheep and pigs, 1 to 4 
drams. : 

Gentian root, powdered, is a tonic appe- 
tizer for use in condition powders; average 
dose for horse, 1 dram, twice daily; cattle, 
2 drams; sheep and swine, 20 to 30 grains. 

Ginger root, powdered, is used along with 
gentian, soda bicarbonate and powdered nux 
for indigestion, and as a tonic and condi- 
tioner. Dose: Horse, 1 dram; cattle, 2 drams;: 
sheep and swine, 20 to 30 grains. Essence 
of ginger should also be kepton hand. Doses, 
same as for the powdered drug. 

Nux vomica, nerve tonic and stimulant; 
poisonous, to be used under direction of a 
veterinarian. 

Saltpeter, much used for founder and 
lymphangitis, to reduce swellings, allay fever, 
act on the kidneys and relieve inflammation 
of the udder (mammitis or garget). Dose, to 
act mildly on the kidneys in fever cases: 
Horse, 1 to 4 drams; for a strong action on 
kidneys; horse, 4% to 1 ounce. For founder 
of the horse some veterinarians give 2 to 4 
ounces once or twice daily or use powdered 
alum in the same way. Cattle take like 
doses. Sheep are readily poisoned by salt- 
peter. It is little used for swine. 

Gasoline, pure, for use in 5 ounces of milk 
to destroy stomach worms in lambs and 
sheep; average dose, 1 tablespoonful with a 
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the milk. 


swine, 1 to 3 drams, 


pint of oil. 


Dilute well with water. 


stimulate the kidneys, and in chill and colic. 


also are used in larger doses. 


when prescribed by the veterinarian. 


Red Polled Patriarchs 





that are true patriarchs, 


herd was a cow nam 


of milk a year for eight consecutive years. 


twenty-seven met death by drowning. 


pounds of milk a year. 

Nina, another cow, now past sixteen 
has had eleven calves. She has a four-year 
average record of over 10,000 pounds of 
milk and 427.25 pounds of fat. 

Autumn Leaf, another Red Poll, is in 
her eighteenth year and has produced 
fourteen calves. Pear, with a record of 
13,160 pounds of milk and 603 pounds of 
fat, has produced fourteen calves, six of 
which turned out to be advanced registry 


COWS. 
A Good Milk Record 


The Red Polled breed is a dual purpose 
breed. As Mr. Martin points out, the 
animals of this breed “give the farmer 
some weekly or monthly return from his 
dairy game yy and also from the produc- 
tion of beef.’”’ Some of the farmers who 
keep Red Polled cattle milk as many of the 
cows as they have help to milk, ee double 
up the calves on the rest of the herd. The 
calves make good beef. Four times the 
breed has won as high as third place in the 
carcass classes at the International. 

The address of Red Polled Cattle Club 
is Richland Center, Wisconsin. From this 
address you can get names of breeders 
and further information about the breed. 














mobile Tire, as she collapsed 





“Air! give me air?” ges peer Mrs. Auto- 


like amount of raw linseed oil shaken up in 


Turpentine, oil or spirits, for use in lini- 
ments and internally for worms, bloat colic, 
or to act upon the kidneys. Buy only of a 
druggist. Impure, adulterated, or ‘‘turpen- 
tine substitute” sometimes used by painters, 
is poisonous. Dose: Horse, 2 to4 drams, well 
diluted, for kidneys; 1 to 2 ounces: in pint 
raw linseed oil or quart new milk for worms 
in horses and bloat of cattle; sheep and 


Ammonia, aqua, for use in liniments, 1 
ounce, with 1 ounce of turpentine and 1 


Ammonia, aromatic spirits, excellent for 
heat exhaustion in horses and bloat in cattle 
and sheep. Dose: Horse, 4% to 1 ounce; 
cattle, 1 to 2 ounces; sheep, 1 to 2 drams. 


Sweet — irits of niter is much used to 


Dose: Horse, % to 1 ounce; cattle, 4% to 2 
ounces; sheep, 2 to 4 drams, ‘for “stretches.” 
-Dilute with water. Alcoholic stimulants 


Also keep on hand a supply of carbolized 
vaseline, iodin ointment, pime tar, fresh 
lard, or cheap vaseline, powdered wood 
charcoal for oo slaked lime and 
chlorid of lime. Other drugs can be bought 


HE Red Polled breed of cattle, whose 
history in America dates back to an 
importation in 1873, boasts some cows 


Harley Martin, Secretary of the Red 

Polled Cattle Club, says that in his father’s 

08 § Dorothy, who lived 

to be twenty-two years old and produced 
seventeen calves, which with the possible - 

exception of one, were alive when Dorothy- 

died. Dorothy averaged over 8,500 pounds 


She was of the A-1 family, tracing back to 
Primrose, a cow which at the age of 


Another cow, Hermithea, imported with 





Dorothy, lived to be twenty-two and pro- 





PREFERENCE 


ECENTLY a questionnaire was submitted to the 
senior students of various agricultural colleges 
who graduated in June of this year, asking them 

to express their preference for a variety of articles used 
by farmers. Among these were included cream sepa- 


rators and milking machines. 


Questionnaires were 


received from students in the following institutions: 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, University of California, Purdue Uni- 
versity, University of Minnesota, Michigan Agricultural College, University 
of Missouri, Oregon Agricultural College, University of Georgia, Ohio State 
University, Cornell University, University of Tennessee, University of 
Illinois, West Virginia University, Penn State College, University of 


Nebraska, Iowa State College, University of Wisconsin. 


S2.3% preferred 
De Laval Cream Separators 


60.9% preferred 
De Laval Milkers 


Such expressions coming from these students who 
have had an opportunity of studying and using these 
products are a splendid indication of the remarkable 


preference shown for De Laval products. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


New York 
165 Broadway 


Chicago 


29 E. Madison Street 


San Francisco 
61 Beale Street 





duced _ sixteen calves. For a number of 
years in succession Hermithea gave 10,000 
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watertight 4 To years at at Ak eet cost —_ 
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world proves what it will do 


ASBESTOS ROOFING 


You pour it on right over the old roo: 
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Gained 
Dee aDay 


C. T. Smith, Gibsonburg, O., wattons bent benaht 

canted 40%. heer on Jor he 200 
0; t 

ibs. a They +y overa y weighede ay. Ho 

Tone beats any I ever fed to hogs.” Kei 

Morgan, Heston, eo Sages | **Hog-Tone will cer- 


7 specs 2 ventuny Gunsh of ook different in 
six weeks. Before I na Noe thes them Hog-Tone they were 
not oroving sg at all. they are looking for some- 

14 


[AVALON FARMS) 


HOG -TONE 


is a liquid easily mixed with slops, drinking water 
or dampened feed. It holeran Rh cleans out worms, 
protects hogs from —_, yy" Indiges- 

tion and other diseases. 000,000 hogs have 
been conditioned for or wo Hog-Tone. 


**l know from years of experience as 
a veterinarian what Hog- Tone will do. 
Use Hog- Tone, and I'll stake pro- 
fessional reputation that you'll make 
more pork from the same feed. - 
Tone fed with SOFT CORN gives won- 
derfal results—keeps hogs healthy— 
ls digestion—makes strong, healthy 
pigs.’’—Dr. H. H. Emerson. 


A bottle of HepTone treats 4 hogs 60 days. If 
it does not do that we claim for it, you'll get 
your money back. 

If eur dealer cannot order from us: 
H ‘one $1; Cow-Tone $1; Tonic $1; 100 
Poultry Tablets $1. Write for CATALOG. 


AVALON FARMS MFG. CO. 
1330 South Oakley Ave., Chicago, Ili, 
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AT LOWEST ay A 

We sell direct from fac 

bymail. Yousave mid Ato 4 apres, 

Wecan supply you with practically eve ing you use 

in the home at greatly woe prices. Make us prove 

this. Write for free 16-page eee catalogue BD. de- 

scribing over 100 articles. Saving NO 
Cc. ABBOTT CO. 1! te Nes Nassau St. 
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It pays to down concrete 
etc. 

with a Kwik-Mix. Turns out a 

wheelbarrowful a minute. Try 
@ Kwik-Mix Mixer on 30 days’ 

trial. Price reduced. 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 

KWIK - MIX CO., 

Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















ope g tal Se for Light Cars 
and Trucks ‘s_Revolutionary. 


Nearly 100,000 owners of light cars an nd : 


trucks are getting TWO-PURPOS 
with the Ruckstell 
Axle, an invention that combines POWER 
and SPEED in ONE and gives a new 
nye to motor car ownership. 
wo Dealer in light cars about this 
atteas te: device, or write Ruckstell 
Sales & Mfg. Co., _ t. 36-A at New York 
City, Kansas City, o., or San Francisco, 
Cal. Full particulars will be sent at 
once. “Increases power 55% to 60% 
Climbs practically all hills on “neh: 
goes through any roads. ~ 





RUCKSTELL AXLE 


Makes a Car or Truck TWO-in-ONE! 
al 





Federal Inspection of: Meat 


By Dr. D. R. Gillies 








T prevent the use in interstate or 
foreign commerce of meat or meat 
food-products which are unfit for 
human food, Congress passed the Meat 
Inspection Act, approved June 30, 1906, 
which authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to cause proper inspection tagbe 
made under rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by him. The inspection i§ made 
by employees of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, and all must pass a United 
States -civil service examination. The 
packers have absolutely nothing to do 
with the employing of the federal inspec- 
tors. There are 897 establishments that 
have federal inspection. 


The Course of Inspection 


When a car of cattle or hogs enters a 
public stockyard having federal inspec- 
tion, the animals are inspected by a federal 
inspector for infectious and communicable 
diseases, such as Texas fever, foot-and- 
mouth disease, scabies, etc. Should he 
find any of these diseases, the animals are 
helé separate, and the cars and pens are 
cleaned and disinfected, and the state 
veterinarian of the state in which the 
affected cattle originated must be notified. 

After the hogs are weighed they are in- 
spected for disease. This is called ante- 
mortem inspection, Should the inspector 
find any evidence of disease the hogs are 
tagged with a United States ‘‘suspect’’ 
tag and killed separately. (This also 
applies to cattle and sheep.) After the 


hogs are slaughtered they are dipped into ~ 


a vat of hot water and then pass through a 
dehairing machine. From this machine 
the hogs pass along a rail where the heads 
are severed. Here an inspector inspects 
the glands of the neck, where about 85 


per cent of tuberculosis in hogs originates. 
The hogs are then eviscerated and the 
lungs, liver, spleen, and intestines are 
inspected. Should any evidence of disease 
be found the hog is tagged and receives a 
very careful inspection. 

After the hog is split, the inside, outside 
and backbone are inspected. If no evi- 
dence of disease is found by any of the in- 
spectors the hog is branded “‘U. S. In- 
spected and Passed” and passes along to 
the coolers where it remains at a tempera- 
ture ranging between 36° and 37° F. for 
from 24 to 72 hours. The hog is then cut 
into hams, bacon, loins, ete. The hams 
and bacon are placed in cure for from 
30 to 90 days, then washed, soaked and 
smoked and then they are again inspected 
before they are permitted to leave ‘the 
packing-house. 

So you see the ham or bacon that is 
marked with a government brand was in- 
spected five times before the Government 
placed its final mark of approval on it. 
Cattle and sheep receive a similar inspec- 
tion. This careful, efficient inspection 
costs only six cents an animal, All labels, 
brands, stencils, etc., used in an estab- 
lishment operating under federal inspec- 
tion must be approved before their use is 
permitted. 


Enormous Amount Condemned 


The U. S. Government inspects 65 per 
cent of the meat consumed in the United 
States and condemned approximately 
$5,000,000 worth of products in 1920.. Is 
it not reasonable to suppose that the 35 
per cent of meat that is not inspected by 
the Government is just as badly diseased? 
For your protection look for the brand 
“U. 8. Inspected and Passed.” 





Feeding Milk Goats 


HERE are no hard and fast rules for 
feeding goats,’’ says C. A. Leach, Jeffer- 
son county, Nebr., 7 hasa herd of Nubians. 
“One thing you must keep in mind is that 
the food used should be of a kind to produce 
a strong body as well as produce milk. We 
have found that corn, oats and shorts make a 
very good mixture for the older stock. We 
mix the feed in the ratio of 64 pounds of oats, 
52 pounds of corn and about 15 pounds of 
shorts. In addition to this we feed all the 
good alfalfa hay the goats will eat.” 


Minerals for Goats 


Mr. Leach has a box divided into several 
compartments in which salt, soda, sulphur 
and lime are kept The goats have free 
access to this an os take ~ much of each 
as they want. Since this box has been in- 
stalled, there has been no trouble with worms 
and the goats have kept. in better condition 
with less feed than formerly. 

As soon as a kid is weed Mr. Leach takes 
it away from the doe and wipes it dry. When 
it is about an hour old the dam is milked 
and the kid’s nose is put in a pan of warm 
milk or colostrum. Usually the kids start 


drinking without any trouble, but sometimes . 


they have to be started with a spoon. Ina 
few days they come and drink readily. 

e kids are fed five times a day for the 
figst few days and then only three times a 
day. This is kept up for a month or six 
weeks and then fo are fed twice a day, as 
long as there is milk to spare. After the 
kids are a few days old, hay and grain are 
kept before them at all times. H. B. 


How Cholera Is Spread 


An Oklahoma farmer saw . hog’s ear lying 

in the pen one mer , and seeing no dead 
or earless decided that .somebody’s 
dog carried ms ear into the pen. While he 
was still thinking about the Ban a two hogs 
got the ear and tore it to pieces. Inside of a 





week five hogs in the herd’died of cholera. 
Moral: Burn all hogs that die of cholera. 


A Good Dairy Bulletin 


One of the best dairy bulletins that has 
its head up in a long time is Extension pe 
tin 54, from Clemson Agricultural College, 
Clemson College, 8. C.. It is a real text-book 
on feeding and management of dairy cattle. 
If any South Carolina farmer is without this 
bulletin, he ought to be ashamed. Of course, 
if he can’t get a copy, that’s:worse still. Free 
from the above address. 

P.S. Another good one to get from the 
same address is Extension Circular 38, 
Testing Dairy Products. 


—_—_@—____—_ 


September 22-28, Waterloo, Ia. 


Mark the date and plan to go 
To the National Be elgian Show. ; 
The Dairy Congress is held there, too. 
Remember the dates—go to Waterloo. 


Another Nail Story 


Another valuable bull has lost his life from 
eating a nail with his feed. The bull, King 
Pietertje Ormsby Piebe, was found de 
with the nail in his heart. This bull, owned 
by Hargrove and Arnold, of Iowa, was one 
of the best bulls of the breed. 





—_—~>—_—_ 
How To Fail in Dairying 

Don’t keep records; you will have to. figure 
and think. This is hard work. 

wes the cows go dry in winter; it is hard to 
milk by lantern light. 

F the cows straw instead of bedding 
them with it. Then you can sell hay 

Don’t use balanced rations. Don’ 't have 
a silo. Don’t use legume hay. Keep 4 
scrub bull. 

Have a fork handle ready to teach the cows 
their place. Keep 20 150-pound cows instead 
of ten 300 pounders. 
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Grading Purebreds 


Continued from page 11 
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those days, but she was a purebred and 
registered cow and she gave the University a 
clean slate to start on. Glista was bred to 
Netherland Remus 6276, a grandson of 
Netherland Prince 716 out of Fatinitza 2nd 
2724 and produced the heifer Glista 2nd 
23905, which had the same. butterfat record 
as her dam. This heifer was bred back to 
her sire, a daring thing to do with that 
record. That. mating produced Glista 
Netherland 32442 and from that time each 
succeeding generation showed marked im- 
provement in production. Glista Netherland 
averaged 286 pounds of butterfat during 
five years of production. 

The University bought the bull Sir Beets 
De Kol 21422, a grandson of De Kol 2nd out 
of Jessie Beets, the dam of Paul Beets De 
Kol, and his mating with Glista Netherland 
gave the heifer Glista De Kol 43396 which 
produced an average of 303 pounds of butter- 
fat for’six years. Her daughter, Glista Iota 
58202 by Earl Korndyke De Kol 24954, a 
son of Belle Korndyke and a half-brother of 
the famous Pontiac Korndyke, produced 381 
pounds of butterfat a year for seven years 
and this cow, bred to the University bull 
. Prince Ybma Spofford 6th 47135 produced 
the cow Glista Ernestine 117999 that all 


friends of Cornell brag about, especially if | 


they are Holstein fans. The sire of Prince 
Ybma Spofford 6th was a grandson of Katy 
Spofford Corona out of Ybma 3rd Pledge 
Clothilde and his dam was Veeman Koningen 
3rd and she was sired by Billy McKinley, 
the sire of the dam of King Segis, one of the 
outstanding sires of the breed. 


A Worth-While Achievement 


Glista Ernestine was 15 years old on last 
November 12. During 13 years in the dairy 
business she has produced 187,339 pounds of 
milk and 6,802 pounds: of butterfat, an 
average of 14,411 pounds of milk and 523 
pounds of fat a year. In her best year she 
produced 23,341 pounds of milk and 833 
pounds of fat. She is a big, rugged, 1500- 
pound -cow, with still more usefulness ahead 
of her. On a seven-day test made just 
after her last freshening on August 30, 1923, 
she produced 463 pounds of milk with 23.77 
pounds of butterfat. 

Now that is a mighty good record of 
achievement, because it’s a dirt farmer 
accomplishment. Like some other agricul- 
tural colleges, Cornell has never had a lot of 
money to spend on livestock equipment. If 
the University professors needed a new bull, 
they couldn’t walk into a herd or a sale-ring 
and pick and choose whatever they wanted. 
They had to go shopping, so to speak, and 
look for bargains—get as much as they could 
for the little money they had to spend. 

Professor H. H. Wing, head of the De- 
partment of Animal Husbandry at Cornell, 
does not think that there has been anything 
extraordinary in the production of Glista 
Ernestine or anything out of the reach of a 
plain farmer. ‘But,’’ he says, ‘“‘you will 
note that the various sires represented the 
most productive bloodlines of the Holstein- 
Fresian breed of their time. What we have 
done in fact is to breed out the unproductive 
qualities of the original Glista by the use of 
strong sires. As I have often said, the Glista 
family has shown results in uniformly in- 
creased production because the Glista blood 
has been bred out of them. In other words, 
we have used the same methods within the 
limits of the breed that the ordinary farmer 
has been so often urged to employ by the use 
of a purebred sire on common or grade cows.” 

There’s the meat in tne coconut. Can a 
farmer afford to grade up purebreds? Well, 
here is one good case that invites imitation, 
especially in these times when purebred 
cattle are cheap, even in the popular families. 





HE ultimate factor in the solu- 

tion of most life’s great 
"aber ogee is leadership. The real 
eader is the man who can get the 
community, the township, the 
county or the state to pull to- 
gether and accomplish something 
worth while. Dean J. H. Skinner, 
Purdue School of Ag ' ah 
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Prove it yourself! 


everywhere. 


ever used for hunting.” 


your shooting. 





Western Outshoots 
On Every Kind of Game 


For duck or deer—quail, shore birds, geese or rabbits 
—bear, moose or caribou—for every kind of game, 
there’s a Western shell or cartridge that outshoots— 
hits harder—kills cleaner—gets more game—due to 
remarkable accuracy and unusual shooting qualities! 


Western shotgun shells are the choice of shooters 
“Field,” for all-round shooting. 
“Super-X,”” for its surprising long range. 
new Western shell—‘‘Xpert’”’—the first progressive- 
burning smokeless shell to sell at a low price. 


AMMUNITION 


If you are lured by big-game shooting the great accuracy and terrific pene- 
tration of Western high-power cartridges will prove a revelation to you. 
World’s records have been established with Western. A prominent inter- 
national sportsman says, “It is undoubtedly the best ammunition I have 


’ There is a Western cartridge for every 
Dealers everywhere. Write for free booklets describing Western’s exclusive 
developments in rifle, shotgun and revolver ammunition that will improve 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO., 942 Broadway, East Alton, Ill. 


Caribon—aone- 
shot instan. 
taneous kill, 
200 yards with 
Western 80 "06, 


gr. Ope 
potne Lubaloy 
ullet. 


And the 


ll of the same high quality. 





P ATENT Booklet Free. Highest References. Best 

Results. Promptness Assured. Send draw- 
ing er model for examination of Patent Office records. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St. Washington, D. C. 





You will save money 
on Embury Supreme 
Oil Lanterns. Tney’re 
so strong that only the 
roughest kind of usage 
can harm them, and 


will outlast several ‘“‘cheap”’ lanterns. 


Ask tosee No. 160, which costs 
$1.50, except in the far west. Its 
improved burner gives 20% more 
light and burns 35 hours. Wind- 
dust-, dirt- and rain-proof. 

There’s an Embury for every 


purpose. 
ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER. 
If he has none in stock, we will mail on 
receipt of price. 


. 


EMBURY MANUFACTURING CO, 
WARSAW Dept. 33 NEW YORK 
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In winter labor is cheap and timber 
is high. Thousands of farmers turn 
slack seasons into money-making 
months witha small engineor tractor. 
Simple,r ed and easy to run, Made 
in 8 sizes, Noexperience needed. You 
can makemoney with an” American.” 
Write for ffee booklet. 
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STROUT FARM AGENCY, !50FB Nassau St., New York City 
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Paint free of 
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Red and aaa ee Coated Roll R. 
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HARRIS ‘BROTH ERS co. 


35th and tron Streets, CHICAGO 





HARRIS SRoTNEns co. Chicago, Ul. 


Fill out coupon sare ao we will send you our i 
estimate of cost of roofing fer your building. 





72 Acres, Horse, 9 Cattle, Tools, 


‘Crops—All for $1500. Rich valley farms here are bringing 
wealth to owners; on improved road, stores, schools, ready 
markets, amusements; good crop land, spring- -watered pas- 
ture, valuable woodlot, maple s 
ful outlook, ‘ood barn, ete. Urgent personal affairs force 
low akg $i Details 


room house, beauti- 


, terms arranged. is page 49 big Illus- 
rgain Catalog money-making farms. ‘Copy free. 
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The Farmer as a Businessman | 


mys Charles Emeneth 








Te slump in the potato market 

about every other year shows, as 
much as anything-can, that the 
“dirt”? farmer has much to learn, has far 
to go, before he can earn the title of 
businessman. Many farmers proudly call 
themselves that, I know, and believe it. 
And they do so with justice—as far as the 
producing end of it goes. But—what is it 
that makes a business go—production or 
sales? 

The answer is obvious. A manufacturer 
may turn out brass buttons or neckties by 
the millions, but what will it avail him if 
there is no market for them? He might 
just as well have spent his time and money 
at ditch digging, and to better advantage. 

So ‘with farming. A farmer is a 
manufacturer. He manufactures food- 
stuffs. The soil is 





you, the manufacturer, going to do? You 
are “stuck.” You have~ carloads of 
clothes-pins on your hands, and don’t 
know ‘hat to do with them. Seek other 
markets? Freight rates to be paid, which 
you must make up for somehow. That’s 
the least. The fly in the ointment is that 
there are other manufacturers on the spot, 
who are ready to meet your price, and have 
no freight rates to pay. 

You decide to sell at cost. However, 
your competitors are forced through = 
cumstances to do the same. Then 
decide to sell at a moderate loss. T mae 
lower yet, your price always being met by 
your competitors. You manage thus to 
unload some pins, but very few. The 
retailers smell a rat, and sit tight, waiting 
for a “bust.” The price drops gradually 

and one fine day 





his factory and ma- 
chinery. He and his 
implements are 
supplementary ma- 
chines. His plants 
are his materials. 
He must make 
them grow into fin- 
ished products— 
and he does. 

But isn’t he mak- 
ing a mistake? Isn’t 
he devoting his full 
time and energy to 
the producing end, 
and totally forget- 
ting or ignoring the 
other and more im- 
portant end—sales 
through.demand? 

In the case of the 
potato growers, the 
demand is there! 
Every one, almost, 
eats potatoes. There 


**That’s right,” 








Two farmers were arguing the re- 
spective qualities of their dairy cows. 
‘Your Jersey don’t give enough 
milk to pay for the feed!’’ asserted 
the first, ‘‘Why, you can put a dollar 
in the bottom of a bucket and she 
won’t give enough milk to cover it!’’ 


agreed the other, 
**Your Holstein would fill the bucket 
all right, but you would-still be able raise 20 millions, 
to see the dollar at the bottom!”’ 


the “‘bottom drops 
out of the market.” 


tato growers. The 
very same thing 
often comes to pass. 

“Yes,” you will 
say, “but how can 
there be overpro- 
duction and conse- 
quent lowering in 
price when there is 
almost unlimited 
demand?” 

The reply is: un- 
limited production. 
No matter what the 
demand, it is only 
just so much. It 
may be five million 
bushels a year, it 
may beten. If you 


you have overpro- 
duction, and _ loss. 








is a big, steady, 
hungry demand. Therefore, it pays to 
raise potatoes. And you go and raise them. 


Suppose You Were Making 
Clothes-Pins 


Let us suppose that your business is 
making an every-day article, clothes-pins: 
Let us suppose, “for the sake of argument, 
that these pins sell wholesale for 20 cents 


a gross. That allows you a nice profit. 
In time another fellow, seeing your suc- 
cess, follows in your footsteps, a ahd like- 


wise manufactures clothes-pins, and also 
sells them for 20 cents a gross. 

But neither of you has made any agree- 
oa as to total output per year. You 

ore each other. Each for himself, and 

devil take the hindmost. In time a 
third, then a fourth, starts in the same 
business. You don’t mind. There’s plenty 
of room for all and, besides, they all sell 
at your price, so there is no conflict. 

All of you keep right on making pins by 
the thousands, hiring labor, working night 
and day, rushing madly, and selling. This 
is all very well for a time, but then some- 
thing happens—overproduction! The re- 
tail ees nr are stocked up with clothes- 
pins; they don’t want any more. 

One os go to the store every day to 
buy gg Pins last for more than 
one day. asaateeteiy the house-wife 
only buys them when she needs them, 
when her supply has been exhausted. In 
this way there is a constant demand for a 
small amount, which the retailers have in 
stock. There is no room, however, for 
the myriads of pins that all of you are 
putting out every day. Well, what are 


You can only put 
just so much flour inasack. Try to force 
it, and the sack will either overflow or rip. 

In 1921 buyers came here to my farm 
and offered $1.35 a bushel for potatoes, 
unsorted, and to be taken by them from 
my farm. Other farmers received similar 
offers. What was the result? The next 
year everybody raised potatoes, and had a 
wonderful crop, eee 4 this isn’t: the real 
potato country. Resultant price per 
bushel? Sixty-five cents. 

The trouble, as I see it, is not that. the 
American farmer can’t help himself, or 
won’t, but that, in my community at least, 
he doesn’t trust his neighbor. He would 
be perfectly willing to do as he is so often 
advised, but is not quite sure what his 
neighbor will do. Each eyes the other ask- 
ance and says to himself: ‘Now, suppose 
I don’t grow potatoes in large enough quan- 
tities to flood the market, and he says he 
won’t but does; he will reap the benefits. 
I will only be playi ing into his hands, keep- 
ing the market stable for his benefit.” 


Sow More Wheat When Late 


One must sow wheat late in the fall to 
avoid the Hessian fly, and late sowing need 
not detract from the yield in any way. I 
have always sowed my wheat late, and can 
get just as good a crop that way, but it is 
well to sow an extra peck to each acre, 
The peck will surely be more than re- 
turned at harvest time. I have raised 
wheat for many years, sowing red .clover 
on it in the spring to be plowed back green 
in the fall. This supplies humus and 
nitrogen for another vhost me —— 
ately to follow. 





So with the po- 
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Quack Chess Hien’ t | 
| Worry Me | 
By A. H. deGraff 
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HAVE eliminated quack completely 

from my fields. I have had fields so 
quacky that I could hardly raise a half 
crop of corn the year they were broken up, 
and then had them next year so that a 
caterpillar would have to carry rations if 
he (or she) wanted to cross them. 

Now for the easy part. I hold all 
amateur records for laziness, and am 
crowding the professionals hard in that 
line. Anything I do has to be done easily, 
or I don’t do it. In particular I am very 
friendly with a hoe—so much so that I 
never impose on it in the line of work. A 
hoe on the deGraff ranch is the most rest- 
ful tool on the place. I believe in using 
the head rather than the hand or foot. 


Start by Plowing in Fall 


When I get out after a quack field, I plow 
it in the fall and fit it tothe the next spring, 
and then again and again at intervals 
until about June 1. Then I plant the 
corn in hills with a two-row planter. I 
cultivate it once before it is up, following 
the wheel tracks, and about the usual 
number of times later. This usually gives 
me a good crop of corn but does not 
eliminate the quack as every hill is well 
stocked with it. 

I plow the corn stubble in the fall, 
pretty deep, and then the second spring 
I commence the real battle. I fit the 
piece as early as possible and then go over 
it once every ten days or so until June 20. 
I never let the quack get started at all. 
This is easy work, for all I have to do is 
sit on the double disk and holler at the 
horses, or crank up the tractor. 


Plant Potatoes the Second Y ear 


About June 20 I plant the piece to pota- 
toes. The planter leaves a ridge over the 
row and I cultivate the lot deeply twice 
before the spuds are ready to come up, 
then harrow it well with a smoothing har- 
row. I call this last operation “hoeing 
with a ten-foot hoe.” The plants come up 
through a perfectly clean soil. Then I give 
about the usual number of cultivations. 

At digging time there are but few spears 
of quack in thie field, and these are all in 
the rows. These are finished by the 
posto aa. The plants are shaken 
ree of soil and exposed to the sun, where 
two hours’ exposure finishes them. In- 
cidentally, I get good crops of potatoes by 
all this fitting, so it pays aside from the 
murder of the quack. Then the field is 
seeded and the heavy seedings which I 
get keep the quack from coming back— 
although some does come in again from 
the manure. The year after the potato 
crop there is not a spear of quack in the 
whole field. 


Corn After Corn Not So Good 


I have had nearly as good results with 
corn twice in succession, although it does 
not get every spear without fail. You 
have to use the-hoe a little the second year 
in this ease if a complete conquest is to 
be made, so I do not use this method often. 

The reason you have to use two culti- 
vated crops in succession is that the sod 
does not rot sufficiently the first year to 
let you really get the quack. 

The gist of the matter is: Plant two 
cultivated crops in succession. Spread the 
fitting over as long a period as possible. 
In case you don’t use potatoes the second 
year, give the piece a lot of fitting with a 
spring-tooth the third pots before seed- 


ing, to drag out any quack roots that may, 


have escaped. 











Radiola 
Regenoflex 
Complete with four 
WD-11 Radiotron 
tubes, and Radiola 
Loudspeaker. Has 
compartments to 
hold the batteries. 
Complete except 
batteries and anten- 
Na, «eee $191 
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Radiola Regenoflex 


Months of work—and now to market! Today, 
the farmer no longer takes any price he can 
get—at someone else’s dictation. He gets the 
daily news right from the market centers 
gets it by radio—and sells at top price. _ 
And he gets the weather reports to guide his 
work and protect his crop. For his evenings, 
he gets the same fun and music and enter- 
tainment that the city man has. He hears 
the political candidates in person — follows 
the presidential campaign by radio—with a 
Radiola Regenoflex. 

The Regenoflex is a quality receiver,of thenon- 
radiating type, built to get long distances, to 
receive far stations clearly and truthfully on the 
loudspeaker. To do wonders of performance! 


“There's a Radiola for every purse” 
Radio Corporation of America 


Sales —. ods on 
233 Broadway, New York Chicago, 
eS Cobfonsin St., Son Bosntien ta 
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There are many Radiolas at many prices. Send for 
the free booklet that describes them ail. 


J] RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
= | Dept. 385 (Address Office Nearest You.) 
Please send me your free Radio Booklet. 
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The strong, vigor- 
ous hen passes over the 
molt without any serious 
results. Cull out all others 


Keeping Layers That Lay 


BOUT this time of the year the poultry- 
A man begins looking over his flocks to 
pick out the drones, those that do not give promise of being 
profitable another year. There is a demand in the fall of the year 
for market poultry, such as old hens, and there is more profit in 
disposing of them at once than in wasting feed on them. “Get rid 
of the drone hen’’ should be the slogan. 

Where trapnests are used it is no trouble to pick out the poor 
layers, their.record being the telltale, but trapnests are not used 
in many farm flocks. So many poultry keepers do not have even 
a smattering knowledge of what constitutes a good layer. 


The Yellow Leg Theory 


Some writers tell us to pick out the hens that have yellow legs, 
explaining that heavy laying pales the 
legs. But the rule will not always hold 
good. In my yards are some hens that 
have shanks of a good yellow color, and 
they laid 200 eggs and over in a year. 
There are also quite a number that laid 
not less than 150 eggs during the year, 
that also have yellow legs. Even the 
late Cecilia, after she had laid her 1,200 
eggs, had legs of a color that would have 
dene credit to a pullet. ‘So it is plain 
that the hen should not be condemned 
simply because her legs are not pale in 
color. I am referring now more par- 
ticularly to our American. breeds; I 
believe it is different with birds of the 
Mediterranean class. 


Culling for Vigor 


The first step in culling is to first pick 
out and save all the strong, vigorous 
hens, discarding the weak, deformed and 
inactive ones. A hen may be strong and 
vigorous and still not be worth keeping, 
and so the next move is to examine those 
remaining for defects. 

By weak and inactive birds, I mean 
those that do not have much vim; while 
they may not be sick, they do not look 
strong, nor have good weight. I do not, 
however, refer to overfat hens, for they 
should be removed at once. All birds 
that have a deformity of any kind, 
whether it be a cripple, or weak legs, or crooked backs, or deformed 
toes, or those bagged down behind, should not be allowed in the 
breeding pen. 

Having removed these objectionable ones, we must pick out 
those that are wedge-shaped, undersized, or those that have long, 


~slim heads, or long beaks. Also those that are large and coarse, 


short-legged and stubby; those with small sunken eyes, and hens 
with long, loose feathers. 


Lazy Hens Are Poor Layers 


Another good rule is to select the busy hens; those that are full of 
life, constantly on the go, scratching and running about the yard, 
and constantly on the alert. Such hens are off their roost at break 
of day and do not return so long as they can see plainty. The hens 
that are slow getting off the roost in the morning, that are fre- 
quently found on the roost during the day, or that go to roost first 
in the evening, are not desirable. 

You can also judge by the appetites of the hens. The poor 
layers are poor eaters. It is the same with drinking. The laying 
hen seems to have an habitual thirst. Cull the dull, lazy, inactive 
bird. 

As a rule, hens that start molting béfore August 1 are poor 
layers, and it takes them four or five months to finish their molt. 
The late molter will get over it in about three months, and some- 
times in less time. The ragged hens in October and November 


By Michael K. Boyer 





Note the long and deep bodies and broad 
backs in this selected flock 





can pretty well be counted on as being 
profitable layers. Hence, if culling your 
flock in August or September, a pretty good rule is to discard 
birds that are molting. 


Early and Late Molters 


While it is the rule that the early molters are poor layers, too 
much reliance must not be placed on it. Sometimes hens in 
that class are found to be good layers, as I have found by the 
trapnest. I have also had some late molting hens that gave 
a very poor trapnest record. But, as I have said, it is the rule 
that the early molting hens are poor layers, and the late molters 
good ones. Yet I should use that fact only with the other dis- 
qualifications mentioned. I never condemn an early molting hen 
if she qualifies otherwise. 

Many poultrymen sort out their birds 
according to type. That is, they want 
long, deep and rectangular bodies and 
broad backs, which are very desirable, 
but they must not stop there. There 
are other matters to be looked after. 
Long, deep bodies and broad backs show 
capacity, a factor in egg making, and are 
needed. 

When the beginner attempts to cull 
he must pick out birds that show a 
number of faults, and not decide on a 
single disqualification. He must not 
throw out a hen, for instance, because 
she is an early molter, or because she has 
yellow legs. But if she has in addition 
to these an undesirable type, or poor 
eyes, or is lazy and probably has other 
defects, she should be sent to the butcher. 

There is no best season for culling. 
The proper time is any time undesirable 
hens are noticed. It is better to discard 
hens with such defects the moment they 
are detected than to hold them at a loss 
until Jate summer, or until the end of 
the year, when there is a general culling. 


The Hogan System 


It is not necessary to refer to the Hogan 
system, for that has been discussed in 
The Farm Journal time and again. It 
is a valuable method, however, and 
should be more generally studied and practised. The same goes 
for trapnests—the only real way to know hens—but this article 
was written more to instruct those who have not these —— 
and who must make their choice by observation. 

There is no denying the fact that good culling is one of the 
greatest factors in successful poultry culture. It helps the poultry- 
man to get as many eggs with fewer birds as he did before he 
culled, and this means a great saving in feed and labor. 

To weed out the undesirables in fall means a saving of feed, 
more room for the remainder of the flock, and, to some extent, 
less labor in winter. 

The selected birds will be strong in health, prolific, and of a 
type that will attract the eye. Ruggedness is a good guarantee 
for profitable production. 


The illustration on this page clearly pictures a pen that has _ 


been closely culled. Note the long, deep bodies and the broad 
backs in this selected flock. When in health such birds are bright, 
wide-awake, constantly on the watch, busy and ‘full of life. 

A good fancier is a close culler. He finds it necessary in order 
that he may come nearer to the mark of perfection. But he 
culls by a different method. His object is “beauty’’—the utility 
poultryman’s aim is “‘production.”” Yet both the fancier and utility 
man find it profitable to work carefully. But while the objects 
of the two are different, both agree on one important point—that 
the foundation of all selection must be a strong, hardy constitution. 
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TOURING CAR 


°540. 


f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 
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Low-Cost Transportation 


Reliability, power and low operating and maintenance costs receive first consideration 
by experienced farm motorists. They know it is the average cost per mile and per 
; year that counts more than the purchase price of the car. 
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In the Star you get-a real automobile—up-to-date in construction, equipment 
and appearance with easy springs and plenty of leg room. Simple in mechanical con- 


‘ struction and easy to keep in good running order at very small cost. 200,000 sold in 
4 two years. Call on the nearest Star dealer and learn why it is stronger and more 
1 reliable and economical. 


Touring *540 Roadster *540 Coupe *750 Sedan *°785 Chassis *445 
Prices f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 


DURANT MOTORS, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 















Four Great Factories at Elizabeth, N. J., Lansing, Mich., Oakland, Cal., and Toronto, Ont. : Dealers and Service Stations Throughout U.S, 
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Why be a RobinsonCrusoe? [ 


You may dwell far from the centers of activity or so 
love your abode that you hate to leave it. No need 
to. Crosley Radio iver frees you from isola- 
tion and les you to enjoy music, opera, current 
events, sermons and the latest news right in your 
Crosley Receivers range from a one tube set at 
$14.50 to the three tube Trirdyn with four and five 
tube efficiency at $65. 


For Sale By Good Dealers Everywhere 


Write For Complete Catalog Wwe 
The Crosley Radi Corporation (ZA ~e 
Powel Crosley, Jr., President Ae y 

936 Alfred St., Cincinnati, 0. ’ 


—" 


CROSLEY. 
Better -Cost Less 
Radio Products 









Crosley Trirdyn 3R3 
Price, without accessories, $65.00 
3 tubes incorporating radio worn } amplification, 
regeneration, reflex, giving 4 or tube Its. 
Licensed under Armstrong U. S. Patent 1,113,149. 
Is unexcelled for selectivity, sharpness and calibra- 
tion. 
Crosley owns and operates broadcasting station WLW 
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and electrical fields. You can 

quality after eight weeks in 
the McSweeny hools — where 
you learn 


w real 
jobs instead of study- 









ye Hy = 
In ‘olter, Fi farg pate, fet weeks Pay 
Now McSWEENY 
Auto, Tractor and Electrical 


SCHOOLS 
TWO BIG SCHOOLS 


9th & Walnut, Cincinnati, 0. 
1815 E. 24th, Cleveland, 0. 


Dept. 104 























Marketing Turkeys 


By C. C. Conger, Jr. 





keting them profitably is ‘ quite 

another. The marketing problem, 
despite the fact it is usually looked upon 
as one of simplicity itself, is a problem of 
no little importance, for here rests the 
harvest, much of : 


Rictine turkeys is one thing, mar- 


Unless such grains are of first-class quality, 
thoroughly matured and free of sap and 
mold, it is better to toast them in an 
oven to a light brown before feeding. Fat, 
it is well to remember, is an, objectionable 
feature in breeding turkeys. 

Turkeys for the 





little, for the sea- 
son’s toil. 
Turkeys, whether 
sold for breeders at 
a fancy price or sold 
to the merchant 
for Thanksgiving or 
Christmas trade, 
should have some 
special care along 
about the first of 
October. In either 
instance they 
should be kept on 
range as long as 
possible for health,- 


She left the house and stole away, 
And made a nest up in the hay; 
And then one time, along in May, 
She introducedto us one day 

Her thirteen downy chicks. 


She had a right to cluck and strut; 

For when of eggs.there was a glut, 

She quit the job of laying, but 

Her works do follow her, tut, tut! 
She comes with thirteen chicks. 


One day when we forgot to latch 
The garden gate, she took her hatch 
And sauntered down the garden patch, 


Thanksgiving and 
Christmas trade 
should be fat, yet 
producing ‘this fat 
condition and sav- 
ing the turkeys is 
not an easy matter, 
for it is well to re- 
member no fat tur- 
key is long a 
healthy one. To 
roduce a fat tur- 
sey, therefore, and’ 
at the same time a 
healthy turkey, one 
must bring about 


but givéh very dif- | And my! how she did scratch > this fat condition 
ferent care other- ‘For thirteen hungry chicks. by degrees, and not 
wise. abruptly. 


Turkeys of good 
breeding—that is, 
purebred stock— 
are always in good 
demand for breed- 
ers. Keep such 





She kas no equal in her class 

For quickly raising “‘garden sass,”’ 

When she’s just left to “‘go to grass;”’ 

But that’s our fault, so let it pass— 
We need her thirteen chicks. 


Exercise is essen- 
tial for health, 
therefore such tur- 
keys should be kept 
on range as long as 
possible and given 
fattening foods, 


Alson Secor. 








turkeys on range - 
long as possible an 

feed very little fattening food. A diet of 
wheat, corn and millet is good, given.very 
sparingly to avoid an over-fat condition. 


such as corn, for a 
period of two or more months, gradually 
increag@ing the amount till turkeys show 
prospects of getting fat by marketing time. 





Raising Chicks Without Sunshine 


By Alfred T. Greenbank 


S a result of a series of experiments, 
supervised by Prof. D. C. Kennard, 
of the Ohio Experiment Station, it was 
found that by adding cod-liver oil or egg 
yolk to their feed, chicks can be raised in 
complete confinement and in very small 
space. is means they can now 
raised indoors in the winter time, sun- 
shine being no longer necessary to their 
development. 
In Fhe experiment, White Leghorn 
chicks, twenty-four to forty-eight hours 
after hatching, were taken from the incu- 
bator, divided into three lots and placed 
side by side in wire coops 2 x 6 feet. The 
chicks had no sunshine. All three lots re- 
ceived a dry mash, no scratch grain being 
fed. The chicks in coop No. 1 were fed 
cod-liver oil mixed in the mash. Those in 
coop No. 2 received only the dry mash 
without supplement, while those in coop 
No. 3 were given raw egg yolk mixed with 
their mash. 


Crowing When Three Weeks Old 


Twenty-two days after leaving the egg one 
of the cockerels in coop No. 3 surprised 
the attendants by crowing. In fact, this 
particular cockerel felt so good that he 
would crow perched on the poulterer’s 
hand or shoulder. 

The other chickens in the same coop, 
and those in coop No. 1, showed almost 
equal growth and development. 
chick receiving the egg yolk or cod-liver 
oil died or seemed at all unhealthy. The 
chickens in coop No. 2 never developed 
into normal birds, but within a short time 
degenerated and died. The surplus cock- 
erels will be ready for the high-price early 
markets, assuring good profits to make up 
for the slight a Aitional cost of egg yolk 


Not one . 


or cod-liver oil added to their mash. In- 
fertile and dead-germ incubator eggs may 
be substituted for raw egg yolk or cod- 
liver oil with equally good results. 

It.has been predicted that these dis- 
eoveries will go far toward solving the 
storage egg problem which confronts the 
consumer during the winter and spring 
seasons. What I mean is this: The hatch- 
eries will be able to furnish healthy 
pullets ready to turn out early in spring. 


How To Miz the Mash 


In Mr. Kennard’s experiments cod-liver 
oil was mixed with the dry mash at the 
rate of two pounds or pints to each 100 
pounds of the mash. In practise it is 
found best to mix the oil with a small 
portiqn of the feed, which in turn is mixed 
with the balance. Since the cod-liver oil 
loses its valuable qualities shortly after it 
is mixed, no more mash is mixed at one 
time than will be eaten in four or five days. 

Before infertile or dead-germ incubator 
eggs are fed to young chicks, they are 
boiled for half an hour to avoid any chance 
of infectious disease, especially bacillary 
white diarrhea. The cooked product is 
passed through a fopd grinder or sausage 
mill and mixed with dry mash at the rate 
of from 20 to 30 per cent by weight. The 
addition of this amount of the egg product, 
10 per cent meat scrap, and 5 per cent 
bone-meal to a mash of equal parts of 
ground yellow corn, ‘ground and sifted 
oats, wheat middlings, and bran has given 
a rapid, healthy growth of baby chicks in 
confinement. 

The chicks may be given a little scratch 
feed to encourage exercise. If skim-milk 
is supplied for drinking, the meat scrap 
may be reduced to 5 per cent. ‘ 
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SE ‘‘National Service’? Department whenever 

you want to know about anything. It costs you 
nothing extra, as it is part of your subscription to 
The Farm Journal. 


White Wyandottes. 202,t#s ts! Hammonton, 2. 


Wanted Raw raw furs in your ak 
F ur Buyers Write sang’ experince, aw 
Sol. Warenoff & Co., Inc., 169 West 25th St, New 


Purebred. . ig =F we aie. 
Quick Servi talog Free. 
Colonial P ne P 


Half Your Hens Don’t Pay 


How to Tell Good Layers From Poor 
Is plainly told (O. K.’d by U. > and state colleges) in 
our Ueatrates boo! 4 a cents, so “‘“" tl market poor 
layers, cut feed often ‘double 
Address Poultry Herald Dept. A st Paul, Minnesota. 


Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 
est iS for 20 y . Make money breeding 
ised in one month. We ship everywhere 
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| A Comfortable Hise se | | 


for a Cold Country 
By T. R. Johnston 


T= house shown in the accompanying 
photograph is 20 x 20 feet, and will 
accommodate from 100 to 125 hens. It 
was built at Purdue University as a model 
for housing Indiana flocks. Twelve 
inches of concrete foundation was put in 
the ground and continued six inches above 
ground. After it had set, three wagon 
loads of cinders were’ dumped inside to be 
used under a concrete floor, making it 
drier and warmer. The floor was laid two 
inchés thick and finished smooth for ease 
in cleaning. 

Fourteen-foot 2 x 4’s are needed for 
studding for front and rear. The mudsills 
were bolted to the foundation with bolts 
placed in the concrete as it was put in the 
forms. The rafters, made of 22-foot 
2x 4’s are supported by a girder, made by 
nailing two 2 x 4’s together. This girder 
is supported by a 4 x 4 timber in the center 
of the house, which rests on a concrete 
pier. Roll roofing to harmonize with the 
color used on the house and farm buildings 
is recommended. The overhanging front 





keeps out wind and ‘snow and at the same 
time permits necessary ventilation. Can- 
vas curtains tacked to wire-covered frames 
are placed on the inside, and opened and 
closed during the winter as the weather 
demands. 


Dropping-Boards and Nests 


The dropping-boards are built three feet 
and three inches from the floor. The 
roosts are of 2x 4’s ripped. These are 
made in two sections, each one ten feet 
long, for ease in handling, and placed six 
inches above the dropping-boards. They 
are hinged to the rear studding to make it 
easier to clean the dropping-boards. 

Empty orange crates are used for nests. 
They are placed on a shelf made of two 
strips of sheathing about 18 inches from 
the floor, and the second tier of nests is 
set on the first. A strip of four-inch 
sheathing across the front of both tiers of 
nests helps to keep in the straw, and also 
to keep the eggs from rolling out. The 
top of the nests is made steep to keep hens 
from roosting there. 


What To Buy 


For the foundation two loads of gravel and 
eight sacks of cementare required; for the 
floor, three loads of cinders, three loads of 
gravel and twelve sacks of cement. 

Hardware items, besides the nails, are 
eight bolts, ten inches long and one-half 
inch thick, to set in concrete foundation 
for mudsill holders, and ten pairs of four- 
inch strap-hinges for windows. * 

18 pieces 2 x 4-inch material 14 feet long 
for studding. 

10 pieces 2 x 4-inch material 10 feet long 
- a 


ieces 2 x 4-inch material 20 feet long - 


fora 8, plates, girder, window nendere. 
y Hm No. 2 shiplap for roof, dropping- 
Gaede ceiling above roosts. 
feet No. 2 sheathing for window and 
door casings and jambs. 
600 ‘feet of drop siding. 
10 sash (six lights, 6x 6x8 inches). 
5 rolls prepared roofing. 
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BARN og aim PAINT 
CE-25. Guaranteed Barn or Garage $ 23 
paint in red, yellow or maroon, per 


paint and one high grade 4 paint brash with 
bristles set in rubber complete 
HIGH GRADE VARNISHES! 


CE-35. yreerte floor varnish per gallon 
CE-40. Inside spar varnish per gallon 
CE-45. Outside spar varnish pe per galion.... 
wii NEW FENCING! 
Lot -3. Write for our special new low prices of 
lawn, field and poultry fencing. Big money savings 
NEW BARBED WIRE! 


Lot CE-4. Four point, 3 in. heavy weight barbed 
wire reel, w 58 Ibs outeining 
700 tt Per roll = ing $1.40 


NEW FENCE POSTS! 
PR Gee Sue i sera * 
FREE! 400 Page age Building, Material Beok— 
HARRIS BROTHERS CoO. 


35th and Iron Sts. CHICAGO, ILL. 














END Boa dollar to renew promptly—you can’t 
to miss a single issue. 
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“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
oon Ble We sitera. ~~ direct to you 
at Rock- , Save 

saithe Prices, money—get 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shi 


have great durability—many customers 
20 years’ service. Guarantesd Sanne 
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A Valuable 68-Page Reference 
Book on Radio—a Market Place 
for the Best in Sets and Parts 
We want you to have a copy of Ward’s 
new Radio Catalogue. You will find it 
to be an encyclopedia of information on 
Radio, the livest topic of the day. It con- 
tains a new Radio map—diagrams of the 
best hook-ups—descriptions of complete 
sets, and standard parts for building sets. 
Headquarters for Radio 
Montgomery Ward offers you all types 


Montgom 
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of Radio Equipment at a saving. We 
sell direct toyouonly merchandise of high- 
est quality. Everything you buy from us, 
carries our 52-year-old guarantee—“‘ Your 
money back if you are not satisfied.” 


Enjoy the Long Winter Evenings 
Every form of éntertainment can be 
brought into your home by Radio. Keep 
in touch with the world—Sports—Elec- 
tion Returns—Dance Music—Speeches 
—Sermons—Current Events—you can 
enjoy them all by Radio. 

Writ@today for your copy of this com- 
plete Radio Catalogue. Address our 
house nearest you: Dept. 15-R. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago KansasCity St. Paul 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Cal. 


Ft. Worth 








TREES & PLANTS Zroeemnte orm rrore 


, Privet,etc. Highest direct to you at 
materially reduced prices. Large assortment. 
WESTMINSTER NURSERY, Desk 20, Westminster, Md. 


MALONE Y_ TREES 


Fruit and Ornamentals, Vines, Shrubs, 
for fall planting, selected from the 
choicest stock grown in our 400-acre 
nurseries. Direct to you at cost = 
one t only. Hardy, fresh Zz, 
healthy—Write for free catalog. We 
prepay transportation charges. 


See Catalog. . as 















NATIONAL SERVICE is at your service any time 
and as often as needed, and it’s prompt—tliere 


are no long delays. 





The Samson Tractor Company 
(Division of General Motors) 
500 McKinley St. 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


Carries at all times a full and 
complete stock of standard 
repair parts, for their line of— 


SAMSON TRACTORS — SAMSON 
TRUCKS-—SAMSON IMPLEMENTS 


and 


JANESVILLE MACHINE 
COMPANY IMPLEMENTS 




















Poultry Matters 


SN __ 


in which to select next year’s breeding 

ns. Select according to egg production, 
size and build of body, health and_ vigor, 
breed type and color. 


From December 1 to April 18 (today) I 
have had 634 eggs from my six hens. On 
four occasions I got seven eggs in one day. 
I am still enjoying The Farm Journal. 

Bermuda. Mrs. Leslie Jones. 


Sin which to and October are the months 
e 


I have 17 hens which in nine months Maid 
2,237 eggs, an average of a fraction over 131 
eggs each. I received $68.97 for eggs sold, 
and paid $53.05 for feed, leaving me a clear 
profit of $15.94. Mrs. H. Randall, New York. 


To prevent sorehead (chicken-pox) I give 
once a week for each 100 fowls, one-fourth 
pound of sulphur thoroughly mixed with 
greasy bread, and three days after that I 
give the same measure of Epsom salts. I 
feed the sulphur in the coops at night. I 
begin this treatment July 1 and continue until 
October. Mrs. M. A. Mayo, Mississippi. 


Fresh water mussel shell is equal to oyster 
shell as a source of lime for laying hens, says 
the Department of Agriculture. 


The average number of eggs laid by the 
hens of the United States, according to the 
International Institute of Agriculture, is 64 
eggs per hen.. Germany’s record is 82; 
England, 86; Denmark, 84; and Belgium, 92. 
The U. S. Government credits the United 
States with 75 eggs per hen. 


I have three hen’s eggs, the largest of 
which measures six and one-quarter inches in 
circumference, the smallest two inches, and 
another one and one-half inches in.circum- 
ference and two and one-half inches in length. 

Iowa. Margaret May Kelsey. 


This gate is supplied with spring hinges to 
keep it closed, and there is also an arrange- 
ment to keep it open wide while passing 
through. A long stick, A, reaches from the 
bottom to the top of the gate as shown. 
This is pivoted by a’ bolt -to the wooden 
lever, B, which is situated at the bottom of 
the gate and pivoted at right-angles to it 
when gate is closed. At one end of B is 
cut a latch, X. <A second lever, C, is piv- 
oted to the top of the gate. The stick, A, 


-is also pivoted to C and at one end of Ca 


latch, Y, is cut. Latch Y, when in normal 
position with the gate closed, rests over a 
bloek on the gate-post jamb. This keeps the 
gate locked. When the attendant wakes to 
enter with the buckets, he presses down on 
lever B with his foot. This releases latch Y 
from the block and he pushes the gate open 
wide. At that position, the foot pressure 
being released, latch X slips over another 


small block back of the gate and thus holds, 


the latter open. By pushing down on top of 
stick A with the hand, the gate can also be 
opened without the use of the foot. 
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Pywvot gate 
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ALE R. VAN HORN writes: On the 

15th of April, 1924, a Rhode Island 
hen belonging to Frank Dixon, Walton, 
Neb., laid the remarkable egg shown in 
the photo. The egg was foyr and one- 
eighth inches long, over all, and two and 
one-eighth inches in diameter the short 
way. It contained two very large yolks 
and one very small one. 





But aside from this, one end of the shell 
is actually twisted three times and a por- 
tion of the shell extends beyond, giving the 
appearance of having been “wrapped” up. 
Unfortunately, the shell at the interesting 
end was cracked when the egg was laid. 


Parasites in Eggs 


As the egg travels the greater part of the 
oviduct several’ layers of albumen are 
added and it is here that parasites, if 
there be any, gain access to the egg. The 
parasites gain access to the oviduct 
through the opening into the cloaca and 
work their way up the oviduct past the 
shell-forming portion. This is the way 
that the germs causing fowl cholera and 
diphtheria and tuberculosis enter the egg. 
Low temperatures will destroy all of these, 
so there is no danger from them to the 
consumer. 


Blood Clots in Eggs 


Occasionally eggs are formed which con- 
tain blood clots, which are the results of 
hemorrhages in the upper part of the 
oviduct. The clots are then found in the 
albumen. If the hemorrhage is found in 
or upon the yolk, the hemorrhage has 
occurred in the ovary. 


In 1878 or ’79, I am not absolutely sure 
which year, a neighbor came to my house 
at Hollisterville, Wayne county, Pa., and 
asked me to subscribe for The Farm 
Journal. I had my name entered on his 
list. In 1888 I went to Nebraska and 
had the paper follow me; in 1893 I came 
to California and still receive ” yn 
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from $2.50 to 
$50.00 in barrel 
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Every age in pen- 
ownership has its ap- 
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The sturdy pen of school 

’ day utility, dependable aid 
to neatness and accuracy. 

The appreciated companion 
of office and campus hours — 
a pen selected to keep pace with 
growing hands and more exac- 
ting employment. 
Finally, the insignia of success— 
the handsome gold mounted pen 
of the man of affairs, dignified as 
his treasured time piece and as 
efficiently ready for instant call. 
Pride of possession goes with 
every Waterman’s Pen that’s 
sold. 


Selection and Service at 
Best Dealers Everywhere 


S2QStirman Combarvy 


191 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Boston SanFrancisco Montreal 
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Superior wads explain 


superior patterns 


HE good load in a Peters Shell is made doubly effective be- 
cause of the evenly distributed penetrating pattern. This pat- 
. - tern is the result of the high quality felt wads loaded in all Peters 
Shells. Peters wads of clean, pure felt hair properly expand i in the barrel thus 
holding in check the expanding powder gases, resulting in the high velocity and 
uniform patterns, that are a delight to all who use the ® Brand. 


Combine such wads with the “steel-where-steel-belongs” head, the riveted 
battery cup, and the watertite bevel-crimp, and you can understand the 
popularity of Peters Shells. You can also understand why these shells, in the 
* “high velocity” loads are just as outstanding. You can obtain your favorite 
load, plainly marked so you get what you want. Peters “high velocity”’ shells 
will get the game at the extreme shot gun range. 


li lb wi ss 





Peters Pistol and Revolver cartridges are preferred because of unusual accu- 
racy, uniformity and penetration. See your dealer or write. 


The Peters Cartridge Company, Dept. A-47, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Adv. No. 2. Watch for our Quality Ammunition Message No. 3 
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Peach Tree Borers Kitled by Krystal Gas | fR Fesprmmsnded by U.S. Gor. & State Exp. Sea’ 
P-C Bensene)! Lm 5- atin $3 Ts.pe .75, postpaid orC.O.D. BORERS 225"! ’ "Treat 10. iirees ti. 


Inc., Rahway, N. J. The Parafix Con’? Hast 2nd St NYC. 
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The Dingee & Consrd Co.’ Bon 912, West Grove, Pa. 
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New Treatment for 


Wheat Smut 


Continued from page 18 





otherwise. “One glance at that field shows 
the reason. First you have a better stand 
because the dust treatment does not kill the 
germ of the wheat. In soaking wheat in 
bluestone or formaldehyde the solution enters 
the kernel and kills the germ, which requires 
a much more liberal seeding to overcome the 
loss sustained. 

“You can sow one peck of seed less when 
using copper carbonate because there is no 
loss due to killed germs. I realize this sounds 
like a patent medicine recommendation, but 
hundreds of Washington farmers will bear 
me out on this point. 

“Last year Washington farmers saved 
190,490 bushels of seed wheat in their fall and 
spring sowings because of this peck saving 
in not losing the seed. Figuring seed wheat 
at $1 a bushel, this one item amounted to a 
saving of $190,490 alone. This is a saving 
not to be despised. 

“There seems to be something in the néw 
treatment which increases the growth of the 
plant, for we have many instances in which 
an increased yield was obtained. Take for 
instance on the L. L. Rogers farm, the 
separator tender estimated that the dry- 
treated wheat yielded from 10 to 15 bushels 
more than the other methods. On Mr. 
Roberts’s extensive wheat farm in Wasco 
county, Ore., he reported an increased yield 
of from five to ten bushels per acre on the 
1,400 acres. 

‘There is still another advantage, and one 
which means much to the farmers during the 
planting season, and that is that the wheat 
may be dusted in the winter months and kept 
till sowing time. This means there is no Wet 
mess to take care of, and that the work can 
all be out of the way before sowing the spring 
wheat. For the fall wheat the treating may 
be done at various odd times during the 
summer. 

“Another advantage we have noted is the 
control of weeds in wheat fields because of 
the better stand. In many of the fields of 
the state weeds have become more or less 
eliminated because of the heavy stand of 
wheat, caused by all the wheat kernels 
-Zermin: iting. 

“In most all the experiments run at the 
Washington State College experiment sta- 
tion, and on most of the many hundreds of 
farms in the state, it has been shown that 
three ounces of copper carbonate mixed with 
a bushel of wheat’ will handle the smut 
problem as well or better than either of the 
old treatments.”’ 

To sum up the advantages of the copper 
carbonate treatment: It lessens the amount 
of smut; reduces the amount of seed to be 
sown; increases the yield, at least in many 
cases; and allows the seed to be treated at 
any time. With these advantages I predict 
that the entire United States Wheat Belt 
will very soon be using the new treatment 
which has proved so good. 

Our folks will no doubt take advantage of 
the information here given. Farming today 
is successful if scientific means are used. 





Substitute for Pit in Garage 





A pit in a garage is always a hot and 
sultry place t6 work, Here is a sub- 
stitute for a pit that will do just as well 
as a pit and is a cool and airy place to 
work. It is made of four concrete blocks 
of the shape shown, and two heavy 
planks. The car to be worked on is run | 
up the sloping blocks onto the planks. 
The blocks are not fastened to the floor 
but may be moved to any part of the 
garage. They may be built in any 
desired height. R. E. Deering. 
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Arithmetic 


Continued from page 9 


to use up to 519 pounds of. fertilizer to the 
acre on it. The Cecil soil is badly leached 
out, and infertile. It is a waste of good fer- 
tilizer to apply more than 282 pounds to the 
acre on this soil. 

In the Missouri experiment the fertilizer 
used was 2-8-2 goods. The soil is thin, and 
the price of corn there is much less than in 
North Carolina. The limit of profitable use 
of fertilizer on corn there is slightly under 
200 pounds to the acre. 

In both this table and the next the column 
headed ‘‘V”’ is the value of a bushel of the 
product less cost of harvesting and marketing 
the bushel—that is, less that part of the cost 
that increases as yield increases. 


Results with Potatoes 


Table II gives some interesting results with 
potatoes. The first line gives the result of a 
very extensive experiment at the New 


TABLE II—Results With Potatoes 


State Fertilizer a % A Vv x 

N.J.q@ 4-8-3 4.2 97.4 161.2 .80 2712 
Size of seed 96.4 18.7 119.0 .80-1.1 oz. 
4-8-(0-10) 14.2 62.0 37.4 .80 5.2% 


Maas. 5-8-(0-10) | 27.9 74.9 111.2 .80 10.6% 


Jersey station, in which fertilizer was applied 
at various rates from 400 to 2,800 pounds to 
the acre. The results are also shown in 
Fig. C of the chart. The increase for 100 
pounds of 4-8-3 goods was calculated to be 
4.2 bushels. ‘But the second unit of fertilizer 
produced another increase amounting to 
97.4 per cent of this, or nearly as much. 
The total increase obtainable would have 
been 161.2 bushels. With V at 80 cents a 
bushel, the application of fertilizer that 
would have given most profit to the acre 
was 2,712 pounds. 

The second line of Table II is taken from 
experiments reported by the New Jersey 
Potato Growers’ Association. They used 
seed pieces varying from one-half ounce to 
two ounces in weight. An increase of an 
ounce in size of seed piece produced an in- 
crease in yield of 96.4 bushels to the acre. 
With V at 80 cents the most profitable size 
of seed piece turns out to be 1.1 ounces in 
this case. 


Varying Amounts of Potash 


The last two lines of this table give results 
obtained in New Jersey and in Massachu- 
setts by using different percentages of potash 
in the fertilizer. In New Jersey, when the 
fertilizer contained 4 per cent of nitrogen 
and 8 per cent of phosphoric acid, the addi- 
tion of 1 per cent of potash to the fertilizer 
resulted in increasing the yield 14.2 bushels. 
The second per cent of potash raised the 
yield an amount equal to 62 per cent of this. 
The largest amount of potash the crop would 
stand without injury would have raised the 
yield 37.4 bushels over no potash. The 
most profitable percentage was 5.2 per cent. 

The Massachusetts soil appears to be more 
potash hungry. The first per cent of potasn 
increased the yield 27.9 bushels. The per- 
centage increase for the second per cent was 
74.9, considerably larger than in the New 
Jersey experiment. By adding more and 
more potash it would have been possible to 
increase the yield’ in the Massachusetts 
experiment by 111.2 bushels. In this case 
the. most profitable percentage of potash 
turns out to be 10.6, or more than twice as 
much as in New Jersey: 


What Percentage To Use 


Enough has been said to show that we now 
have a valuable means of getting at the 
question of what percentage of each fer- 
tilizer element to use in any given case, and 
how much of the fertilizer to apply for great- 
est profit to the acre. This discovery is 
new, and there has not yet been time to plan 
and carry out experiments that make answers 
to these questions-possible for all cases. But 
when experiments have been planned for 
this — purpose, and have been con- 
meee on the most varied soil types, with 

all the principal crops, we should be able to 
use fertilizers far more profitably than has 
ever been the case in the past. 
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HE engineers whe developed the fa- 
mous Magnavox line of radio reproducing 
and amplifying equipment have now pro- 
duced a vacuum tube equally distinctive 
and successful.in its own field. 


This new six volt storage battery tube can 
be used in any standard receiving set with- 


out circuit changes, and its results both as audio frequency 
and radio frequency amplifier are far superior to those 


obtained with ordinary tubes. 


As the result of eliminating the grid, Magnavox Tubes 
have less than one-half the internal capacity of other tubes 


of similar-type. 
The Magnavox Tube is also 


ideal for detector use, assur- 
ing sharper tuning. 


Other advantages making 
the Magnavox the best tube 
ever designed are: one quar- 
ter ampere filament con- 
sumption; not critical of ad- 
justment either as to plate 
or filament; specially rugged 
construction; and maximum 
life in use. 

Your receiving set is only as 
good as its tubes—when re- 
placing tubes, always select 


Magnavox Products 


Reproducers of electro-dynamic and 
semi-dynamic type; 
$25.00 to $50.00 
Combination Sets combining a Re 
producer and Power Amplifier in one 
unit; $59.00, $85.00 
Power Amplifiers for efficient audio- 
frequency amplification, one, two, and 
three stage; $27.50 to $60.00 
Vacuum Tubes: A storage battery tube 
of new and improved design for all 
In buying radio apparatus, al- 
ways look for the Magnavox 
name and trade mark. Magnavox 
Products can be had of reliable 
dealers everywhere. 


THE MAGNAVOX CO. 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
Canadian Distributors: Perkins Electric Ltd. 
Toronto, Montreal and Winnipeg 
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Group Buying by 
Consumers 





ARMERS in the vicinity of Burling- 

ton, N. J., located about 18 miles from 
Philadelphia, haul their produce on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Saturdays and sell 
it direct to'the consumers during summer 
months. The farm wagons line up along 
both sides of the main street of Burlington 
for several blocks, often branching off into 
side thoroughfares, and the selling is done 
out of the wagons to the buyers on the 
curb. This market begins early in the 
morning and lasts until noon, by which 
time all of the farmers have readily dis- 
posed of their produce. These farmers 
come from a farming section that is 
famous for its vegetables, fruit and gen- 
eral farm crops. That these farmers 
welcome the opportunity to trade directly 
with consumers is shown by the increased 
number who came each week last season. 
The number of buyers grew rapidly. 

The big feature in connection with this 
market last year was the co-operative 
buying by consumers. The idea originated 
with touring autoists who passed through 
Burlington on market day. From a 
dozen to thirty families would club to- 
gether, each family purchasing a certain 
number of baskets of produce. The 
buyers removed their purchases in auto- 
mobile trucks and distribution was made 
in the neighborhoods in which residents 
co-operated in the marketing system. 

Another interesting factor was the 
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simple method by which the housewife 
secured her produce at the same price and 
on equal terms with the jobber or com- 
mission man. Commission men and 
hucksters often found the consumers’ 
competition so keen that many of them 
met the incoming farmers at the edge of 
the city and attempted to purchase their 
entire loads of produce. L. G. 


a 


Rifle Pointers 


Regarding the article on. care of rifles in 
the February Farm Journal, I want to 
differ with the writer on several points. 

First, never use a steel cleaning rod, as 
you are liable to destroy the rifling and if 
that is injured, you destroy the accuracy. 
Use either a brass or copper rod. 

Would not advise the use of water in 
cleaning a .22 rifle; better use the following 
solution: Two ounces acetone, two 
ounces amyl acetate, and one ounce of 
good cylinder oil. This solution will not 
eat your barrel, but will clean it perfectly 
even after using smokeless powder, and 
there is smokeless powder used in nearly 
all cartridges made. The old black powder 
is a thing of the past. The solution will 
also remove nickel fouling in high-power 
rifles. A good cleaning compound for 
high-power rifles is one tablespoonful of 
baking-soda to a quart of hot water. 

Another point is, that a rifle should 
never be shot more than 20 or 25 times 
without wiping out the barrel. After 
having cleaned the rifle thoroughly, be 
sure you grease it thoroughly; use mineral 
greases, never a vegetable or animal 
grease. E. A. Van Sant. 



































‘ A COMPACT FEDERAL RADIO SET. Meets 
every need of city or rural district. Weighs 
35 pounds. Can be carried about at will. Has 
all the tone-beauty, selectivity and distance 
range for which Federal Sets are noted. A 
wite throwtt over the floor, out the window 


or strung from a camper’s tent pole will give 


peffect results. 


Seeing is believing. Ask us for the 
name of the Federal Dealer nearest you. 


FEDERAL TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 


Look for this sign 


. Federal 


Standard R A DIC Products 


pote Saat 
Philadelphia cng. Chicago 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Bridgeburg, Canada 
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‘“‘Dumping”’ of 
Staples O. K.? 


Continued from page 10 















following the harvest period. It is true that 
the price does on the average advance, but 
the advance is only enough—or barely 
enough—to cover the actual carrying charge 
on the wheat (storage, interest, insuranée). 

Here are some of the Chicago figures, 
divided into the two major periods, 1841-60, 
before future trading had been developed as 
a price stabilizer, and 1871-1913, when future 
trading was in full operation. 


Cash Wheat Prices, Chicago. Average Monthly 
Prices by Crop Years 
For 43 yrs. ‘For 20 yrs.For 43 yrs. 
1841-1860 1871-1913 
Cents Cents 


For 20 yrs. 
1841-1860 _ 1871-1913 
Cents Cents 


July 73 88 Jan. 69 92 

Aug 70 90 Feb. 73 92 

Sept. 75 93 Mar. 74 94 

Oct 68 90 Apr. 77 94 

Nov 66 90 May 83 97 

Dec 67 90 June 79 94 
Annual spread, 1841-1860, 17 cents; 1871-1913, 


9 cents. 


These figures show that, under modern 
future trading conditions on the grain ex- 
change, there is opportunity to make a maxi- 
mum of nine cents a bushel by holding 
grain from July to May. But it would cost 
the farmer ten cents a bushel to hold it. 

Turn now to the spring wheat market, 
Minneapolis, and look at it for 39 crop years. 
By averaging the actual prices of No. 1 
Northern wheat from September 1883 to 
August 1922, we have the following monthly 
prices: 


Sept. $1.0316 Mar. $1.0541 
Oct. 1.0318 Apr. 1.0859 
Nov. 1.0242 May t.1359 
Dec. 1.0303 June 1.0882 
Jan. 1.0591 July 1.0949 
Feb. 1.0537 Aug. 1.0873 


Would ‘‘dumping’’ lower the price of 
wheat? It would not. Wheat is ‘“dumped’”’ 
now, in the four months following harvest. 
Does this dumping make the bottom go out 
of the market? . It does not, as the facts of 
the market prove. The chart on page 10 
illustrates this truth, already well known to 
students of markets and not of maxims. 


Peaches 


Lést I be considered a hard-boiled enemy of 
orderly marketing, let me hasten to give an 
example of honest-to-goodness need of 
orderly marketing. Take peaches. » Dis- 
orderly marketing gluts the market and 
breaks the price. 

For instance, the Pittsburgh market needs 
about 15 cars of ripe peaches a day in peach 
season. A year or so ago the Bureau of 
Markets reported this situation during a 
certain September at Pittsburgh: Carlot 
receipts of peaches, Monday, 32 cars; Tues- 
day, 24 cars; Wednesday, 16 cars; Thursday, 
1 ear; Friday, 15 cars; Saturday, 74 cars. 
Here was clearly some disorderly marketing. 
On the following Tuesday, there were 118 
ears of ripe peaches held on track in Pitts- 
burgh. The market report that day said, 
“Draggy; slow demand.”’ 

However, the co-operatives, with quality 
peaches to sell, are having no difficulty in 
moving them through the Federated Fruit 
and Vegetable Growers, or through the new 
and revolutionary improvement in co-opera- 
tive marketing—the F. O. B. auction. 

But peaches and prunes are not wheat. 
Wheat is an agricultural staple, with a world 
market and a world price, and handled in 
organized exchanges. Prunes and peaches 
are agricultural specialties, are not staples of 
commerce and have no world price. 


California Prunes 


The “California plan’”’ 
répresented outside of California as referring 
to the prune growers’ plan of co-operation. 
It is extremely interesting to look at a few 
homely facts concerning this much- adver- 
tised group of co-operators. It was organiz 
on the Sapiro plan, in 1917, on a rising mar- 
ket. It was organized with capital stock and 
for profit. It wag on the one-man-no-vote 


plan. That is, the stockholders turned theif. 


stock over to a board of trustees, and the 


trustees did all the voting. 
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democratic,” said one of the leaders, 
worked.”’ 

It worked. That is, all went well while 
prices remained high; but following the war 
all prices fell, including prunes. Moreover, 
high prices had stimulated production. The 
old problem, ‘‘Surplus’’ arose, like Banquo’s 
ghost, to spoil the banquet. What hap- 
pened? 

Let us draw a veil over the ‘“‘prune mess”’ 
of 1921-22-23. The final outcome is wholly 
beneficial to the prune growers. They are 
now reorganized on a non-stock, non-profit, 
co-operative basis, with a new manager, and 
one of the new principles he announces is 
the adoption of orderly marketing; he is 
dropping the old “firm at opening”’ price- 
fixing policy. 

As a concern to produce quality product— 
the first aim of a co-operative—the old prune 
trust was a success. But in price fixing and 
in democratic control it was not a success. 
No accounting to the members was made 
during the first three years. Too much 
money had been spent, too high salaries had 
been paid. This condition led to the ex- 
plosion. 

Perhaps the words ‘‘California plan” 
mean, to some persons, the walnut growers, 
the orange growers, the alfalfa growers, the 
rice growers, and so on—all of whom have 
separate, distinct, and different plans of 
organization and operation, and each of 
these has changed its plan once or twice. In 
other words, the mere words ‘California 
plan”’ mean nothing. If, on the other hand, 
the words refer to the prune roms, then 
additional words should be emp loyed in- 
dicating whether or not is meant the ‘“‘prune 
growers of 1923” or the “prune growers 
of 1917.” 


What Co-Operation Is for 


Co-operation is for savings. Larger volume 
of business means economies in handling. 
Standardizing and grading mean _ better 
quality, and better quality means wider and 
cheaper distribution. The California Raisin 
Growers, for instance, now reorganized and 
entered upon a new period of prosperity, an- 
nounced this bit of wisdom after their ten 
years of price fixing: ‘‘The future returns of 
the farmers can be increased either by savings 
in the cost of production or savings an cost of 
distribution.” 

Here in a nutshell is the sound economic 
conclusion of the raisin growers. They tried 
monopoly control; they “dominated the 
market’’; they dictated prices; they got for 
the grower back in 1912, 1913, 1914, three 
cents a pound; then four cents; then five 
cents; then at one jump they put it up to 
ten cents. 

Then came the federal lawsuit, the in- 
junction, and the “raisin trust’’ reorganized 
as a pure co-operative concern. But there 
was really no need of any federal lawsuit. 
The law of supply and demand in the end 
will always take care of any farmer monopoly. 
The tonnage of raisins increased as the 
price advanced. -Rreduction outran con- 
sumption. Hence in 1922 the growers. were 
faced with a surplus or carryover of 42,000 
tons, on top of the new crop of 225,000 tons. 
This surplus was successfully moved into 
consumption by a large price concession, so 
that this part of the crop actually sold below 
cost of production. In other words, co-opera- 
tion to the raisin growers now means savings, 
not price control. 


Contracts Fail Unless There Are 
Savings 
The signed contract, the ‘‘tie-them-up- 
tight” idea, the legal compulsion theory— 
all these fail unless economies are realized 
and savings effected and real service per- 
formed. The ‘California plan’’ to many 
persons means merely legal compulsion. 
But even in California they have lost most of 
their faith in the virtue of the contract as 
the basis of co-operative marketing. It is 
only a minor incident, not the backbone in 
any co-operative enterprise. 

Genuine co-operation, so far as the market- 
ing of fruits and vegetables is concerned, 
Means quality production first. “Ninety 
per cent of the marketing problem is solved 
on the farm,’’ says our foremost agricultural 
economist, Henry C. Taylor of the United 
States Department of A caliaen, If the 
armers can produce the quantity and 
quality the market wants, can grade and 
standardize it, they will find little difficulty 
in merchandising it in such a way as to effect 
Savings both for themselves and the con- 
sumer. 
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In the Bell System laboratories speech sounds are recorded 
on the oscillograph with a view to ott nkatment analysis. 


The service of knowledge 
The youthful Alexander Graham Bell, in 1875, was 


explaining one of his experiments to the American scientist, 
Joseph Henry. He expressed the belief that he did not 


have the necessary electrical knowledge to develop it. 
“Get it,” was the laconic advice. 


During this search for knowledge came the discovery 
that was to be of such incalculable value to mankind. 

The search for knowledge in whatever field it might lie 
has made possible America’s supremacy in the art of the 
telephone. 

Many times, in making a national telephone service a 
reality, this centralized search for knowledge has overcome 
engineering difficulties and removed scientific limitations 
that threatened to hamper the development of speech trans- 
mission. It is still making available for all the Bell com- 
panies inventions and improvements in every type of tele- 
phone mechanism. 

This service of the parent company to its associates, as 

_well as the advice and assistance given in operating, finan- 
cial and legal matters, enables each company in the Bell 
System to render a telephone service infinitely cheaper 
and better than it could as an unrelated local unit. 

This service of the parent company has saved hundreds 

‘ of millions of dollars in first cost of Bell System telephone 
plant and tens of millions in annual operating expense— 
of which the public is enjoying the benefits. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 














Your Patent.” Randolph & Co., Dept. 460, Washington, D.C. 
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AUTO ord ELECTRICAL 
BUSINESS 
EARN BIG MONEY 


WE TRAIN YOU 
tomake Big Money in 
the automobile and 
electrical business. 
Learn in a few weeks by actual work with 
tools and motors. Rahe trained men earn 
big pay in big jobs or start their own 
Lee ee 
Free R. ay and room and board offer. 


RAHE AUTO & ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
916 Forbes St. : Pittsburgh, Be 
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grocer for the Ambitious 


less of an institution in the United 

States and are inereasing in popularity—so much so that, 
combined, the funds provide a long list of exceptionally fine 
opportunities for ambitious young.people. It is doubtful, though, 
whether there is such another scholarship fund in the United 
States as that maintained for the benefit of the rural schools by 
the New Hampshire Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

About eighteen years ago New Hampshire faced exactly the 
same situation as that faced by many other states. That is, there 
was a shortage of capable and well-prepared teachers to go into 
the rural sections. Low school stand- 
ards for the ehildren in the outlying 
districts were a result and the situation 
was becoming serious. 

The State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs became interested and deter- 
mined upon a Scholarship Fund to 
provide teachers for the rural districts, 
a fund which is still in operation and 
increasing in fame and value with the 
vears. The fund is unique, also, in 
that it is not bestowed for scholarship 
already attained in the higher institu- 
tions. It is open to all young women 
in the high schools of the state who are 
preparing to go on to higher institu- 


Ges of anna funds are more or 


By Edith Brown Kirkwood 


the interest has increased this contri- 
bution has jumped from ten cents to 
$1, and to $50. in some of the organizations which are especially 
favorable toward the fund. The average sum contributed during 
the year amounts to about $1,000, varying slightly as light or 
heavy demands from other sources are made upon the organiza- 
tions. The number of young women receiving help therefore 
depends upon the amount of voluntary contributions, and the 
special interest in, and appeal of the rural educational situation 
to the several clubs. 

The report for this present year has not yet been made, of 
\ course, but since the beginning until 














tions with a view to receiving prep- 
aration for teaching. 

High school prineipals are econ- 
sulted concerning the applicant’s 
promise as a teacher and her 
interest in teaching, because the 
federation desires to assist only 
those young women who expect to 
enter upon their contracts con- 
scientiously. The scholarship then 
provides such assistance as may be 
necessary for the student’s first 
vear in teacher training, at one of 
the state institutions specializing in 
this form of imstruction. The 
federation will provide the full sum 
required for her second year, and 
continue, in part, for the third 
year, if necessary. In return, the student agrees to spend the 
equivalent in years this aid has been granted, in teaching in the 
one-room rural schools of the state before advancing to other 
schools. In other words the young woman who received the aid 
for one year will give one year to a rural school; aid for two years 
will require two years of teaching in the country sections; and 
three years’ aid requires three years in return. 


One Hundred Years of Trained Teaching 


The average period of assistance covers two years. So far forty- 
eight young women have had the benefit of the fund and a large 
group of rural children have had the opportunity of spending their 
school days under teachers who have received the same high 
standard of preparation required by the city schools. Mrs. Grace 
Woodworth Hill, of Coneord, the chairman of the committee in 
charge of the fund, says that “in a nutshell this means that the 
country sections of New Hampshire have thus had almost one 
hundred years of trained teaching which 








Teacher and pupils who have been helped by the 
work of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 


the close of last year about $12,950 
had been paid into the fund by the 
individual clubs through the federa- 
tion—and this sum had been increased 
to $13,375 by the addition of interest 
on the invested total. 


Teachers Themselves Contribute 


The amount of money released is often 
increased by the young women them- 
selves who, if they are able physically, 
sometimes provide part of their own 
expenses by taking on some kind of 
work that pays during the first year 
of school life. The young women 
are not encouraged to take outside 
work during the second year, for 
two reasons: the practise teaching 
during this year takes the student 
away from the school for definite 
periods, and the studies and re- 
quirements for the second year are 
more exacting than during the first. 
Relieved of financial responsibility 
the young student is enabled to 
give the very best of her strength 
and her time to the preparation for 
the duties of teaching for the fol- 
lowing year. 

When the young woman has per- 
formed her part of the contract 
and has taught her full number of 
vears in the one-room rural school 
her responsibility to the clubs ceases. No financial return is asked 
of her at any time. From the first she is given the benefit of 
her full earnings, the purpose of the clubs being not to increase 
the fund through the efforts of the young women but to provide 
adequate school opportunities for the children of the country. 
The salaries, during the first year out of school, range from $850 
to $1,000. This year four of the young women were teaching their 
first year and six young women were being assisted in securing 
their normal school educations. 

One of the interesting features of the fund is the friendship that 
has been formed between the organizations as a whole and the 
young women. The chairmanship and management of the fund 
have rested in one family since the inception of the idea, which 
accounts for the success of this phase of the venture. Mrs. Hill, 
the present chairman, succeeded her mother in the office, the 
latter having held the chairmanship of the fund committee from 
its beginning until her death five years ago. The committee 
from the first took a personal interest 


New type of 
schoolhouse 








they would not have had without this 
fund.” 

The fund was established and is 
maintained by voluntary contributions 
from the individual organizations within 
the state federation. In response to a 


suggestion for a uniform contribution, 
however, ten cents per capita was sug- 
gested and adopted in the beginning. As 





Delightful task! to rear the tender Thought, 

To teach the young Idea how to shoot, 

To pour the fresh Instruction o’er the mind, 

To breathe the enlivening Spirits, and to fix 

Thr generous Purpose in the glowing breast. 
Thomson—The Seasons 


in every holder of the scholarship, follow- 
ing her career through the rural school 
days and the advance that followed. 
This custom still obtains and there has 
resulted a unity of purpose in carrying 
educational opportunities to the children 
far removed from the big centers that 
is unique in the country’s educational 
system. 
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now ready — 


N asking for your National 
Style Book, address our House 
nearest you. 

If you live East of the Missis- 
sippi River, write to New 
York; if you live West of the 


Mississippi, write to Kansas™ 


City. 

You get exactly the same 
New York styles at exactly the 
same low prices whether you 
deal with us in New York or 
Kansas City. Your orders are 
given prompt attention at 
either of the twin ‘ National’”’ 
stores —often shipment is made 
the same day your order is 
received. A postcard or letter 
to us will bring your National 
Style Book by return mail. 
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SPECIALISTS 


for 
36 YEARS 

















Your copy of the new ‘National Style Book is 


Let us send it to you Free 


Write for your new Fall and Winter 
Style Book. It will come to you abso- 
lutely free and without any obligation. 
It will not only save you many dollars 
but it will be a style guide to you—a 
means to fashionable and becoming dress. 


Supposing you could spend several 
weeks this season in New York and 
Paris—could see and shop in all the 
great stores! 


Supposing you could get all the fash- 
ion ideas of the style experts and of the 
leading manufacturers! 


Do you realize that we have done ex- 
actly this for you? That in the pages of 
the National Style Book you have the 
most wonderful shopping trip you could 
imagine ? 

Our Style Experts have seen and com- 
pared for you almost everything that 
will be shown this Fall and Winter. And 
in the National Style Book you have the 
best of everything new and becoming 
and beautiful that fashion has created 
for this season. 


A Book of Great Values 


But the National Style Book is. more to 
you than a record of what America’s 
best dressed women will wear. It is more 
than a beautiful array of coats, hats, 
suits, dresses, shoes—of everything for 


every member of your family. It is also 
a great value book. 


Remember that in our service of shop- 
ping for you we are guided by 36 years’ 
experience as style specialists. We pur- 
chase millions of dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise each year. We know values! 
We know when and how to secure the 
greatest values—the biggest bargains 
for you. 


Study These Prices 


Women’s Dresses from $2.98 to $25.00 
Women’s Coats from 5.00to 45.00 


Millinery from .79to 6.49 
Boys’ Knicker 

Suits from 3.98to 12.98 
Girls’ Dresses from 1.00to 7,98 


Men’s Overcoats from 10.00 to 28.50 
Women’s Shoes from 1.00to 4.69 
Children’s Shoes from .39to 3.98 
Men’s and Boys’ 
Shoes from .98to 6.89 
Children’s Coats from 1.98to 14.98 
Men’s Suits from 13.98to 29.98 
Fur Neck Pieces from 1.98to 24.75 


And let us remind you that every sale 
we make is backed by our unconditional 
guarantee—‘“‘ Your money back if you ~ 
want it.” 


So write for your own copy of the 
National Fall and Winter Style Book. 
It will be sent you entirely-free. See for 
yourself the saving, the pleasure the 
National Style Book will be to you. 


‘National Cloak & Suit Co. 


288 West 24th Street, New York City 


5488 Independence Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
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ay 4 housewife ros 
know Riegel's Jewel Brand 
Glassine—the clear, crys- 
—— tal-like paper—free from 
wax and chemicals. Itis 
moisture - proof, grease- 
> proof and airtight. Fine 
for keeping foods fresh in 
the refrigerator. 


Seat 10c for trial Glassine Purity Pack 
RIEGEL’S JEWEL BRAND GLASSINE 
WARREN MFG. CO., 8 W. 40th St., New York 
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[ee Ayryant 35oseu hak Ave NEW YORK 


We Pay Big Money 
























Over 2000 other bargains. Furniture, Rugs, Lamps, Sil- 
ver, China, Blankets,Stoves,etc. Save big money at our 
Factory-to-Family prices. Pay as little as $3 down; up to 
@ year and a half te pay balance. Get all your Furnishings 
at once—gay as youuse. Thousands buying this new way. 


Big Catalog FREE 


_New  - “Lerkin Book of Better 

everything for parlor, 

Bort lining ro ~oom, bedroom, kitchen. 

mer on famous Symphonola 

Sympho: anos, 

Player- Pianos Eye ph Mahogany, Wal- 

nut, Fumed Oak. 30 days trial. Up to 4 

years to pay. Satisfaction or money back, 
Check below article interested iu. 













D 915, ante ¥. 
= Peoria, Ill. Chicago, Ill 








HE LANE BRYANT Style 
Book is just for stout wo- 
men. With the aid of this 
book,women who wear size 
38 or larger can dress fash- 
ionably and look slender. 


Fifth Avenue’s smartest 
styles, re-designed with 
lines to slenderize the 
stout figure, provided in 
garments ready to wear. 


Style Book FREE 


The Lane BryantStyle 
? Book will be sent to 
7 you FREE. Eighty- 
m@ cight pages picturing 
the latest styles, just for 
stout women. Sent Free. 


Write for ic TODAY. 









































orders for teed 
Ee, for men ond women. 
All styles and colors. 
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faction or new hose f RA. 2, A Full or 
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hose lead. Take orders for six to ten pairsaday. Repeat 
increase every month. it deli 
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Pickles Pan seein 


and Popular 
By Charlotte Riemer 








FEW well-selected varieties of pickles 

and relishes, not too difficult to pre- 
pare and that will serve for all purposes, 
should be found in every cellar or store- 
room, All of the following recipes can be 
prepared late in fall after the heat and 
rush of summer work. 

Vegetables and fruit for pickling should 
be in perfect condition, the vinegar of good 
quality, and the spices fresh and pungent. 
A porcelain-lined or agate kettle should be 
used for the cooking, and the stirring 
spoons should be wood, silver or agate- 
ware to prevent any chemical change 
when they come in contact with acids. 

Many recipes call for alum and other 
chemicals to preserve the color of the 
pickles, but these are all more or less 
harmful and should not be used. Try 
lining the kettle and covering the vege- 
tables with cabbage or grape leaves during 
the scalding process. A late planting of 
cucumbers will afford a supply of pickle- 
size gherkins late in summer, or the 
cucumbers may be gathered early and 
kept in a medium brine until wanted. 


Chopped Raw Pickle 


Chopped raw pickle requires two quarts 
of chopped tomatoes (that are just begin- 
ning to redden), two cupfuls of grated 
horseradish, two heads of celery, chopped, 
two green peppers, cleaned of fiber and 
seeds and chopped, one quart of vinegar, 
one cupful of brown sugar, two-thirds of 
a cupful of salt, one-third of a cupful of 
white mustard-seed, one cupful of nas- 
turtium seed. 

Sprinkle the salt over the vegetables 
and let stand 24 hours. Drain, add the 
other ingredients and mix thoroughly. 
Put in a large earthenware jar, cover and 
put in cool place. Stir every day for a 
week, adding more vinegar if necessary to 
keep covered. 


Spiced Grapes 


For spiced grapes, use eight pounds of 
grapes, four pounds of sugar, three cupfuls 
of vinegar, four sticks of cinnamon, one 
eunce ef whole cloves, two blades of mace. 

Remove skins from grapes by squeezing 
between thumb and forefinger. Set ‘the 
skins aside and cook the pulp until the 
seeds can be removed by straining through 
cheese-cloth or strainer. Return pulp to 
the stove, add the skins and when this 
mixture has simmered about ten minutes 
add the other ingredients (having the 
spices tied in a cheese-cloth bag). Cook 
until shiny and as thick as jam. Put in 
sterilized jars and seal. 


Mustard Pickles 


Mustard pickles are a little troublesome 
but are delicious and well repay the time 
spent on them. The recipe here given will 
make three gallons of pickles. 

For 24 hours soak three quarts each of 
small cucumbers, sliced green tomatoes, 
button onions, cauliflower (broken into 
flowerets), six green peppers eut into 
strips and one cupful of nasturtium seeds, 
in a brine made of four quarts of water and 
one pint of salt. Drain well and scald in 
a mixture of one part vinegar to three 
parts water. Drain again and put on 
stove with the following sauce: 

One large cupful of flour, six table- 
spoonfuls of dry satan: two tablespoon- 
fuls of tumeric and sufficient vinegar to 
make a thin paste, one ounce white mus- 
tard-seed, one ounce celery seed, and three 
pounds of brown sugar. 
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Boil all the ingredients in this sauce 
until tender. Seal in jars. 


Mint Chutney 


Mint chutney is delicious and takes the 
place of catsup.- It is made with one 
pound chopped ripe tomatoes, two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, two cupfuls of grape 
pulp (wild or cultivated grapes), eight 
tart apples, two small onions, two cupfuls 
of seedless raisins and two dozen mint 
leaves. 

Chop these ingredients, bring to a boil 
and let simmer until they can be strained 
to remove the tomato seeds and the 
tomato, grape and apple skins (if they 
have not cooked up). Return to fire and 
add four cupfuls of brown sugar, four 
teaspoonfuls of dry mustard, three cupfuls 
of vinegar, two teaspoonfuls each of ginger 
and grated horseradish. Simmer until 
well blended, adding more vinegar if 
necessary. Seal in sterilized jars or bottles. 


Sweet Pickles 


Sweet pickles are always in demand and 
the following sirup may be used for melon, 
plum, peach, pear, in fact any kind of 
sweet pickles. Use seven cupfuls of sugar, 
four cupfuls of cidar vinegar, two cupfuls 
of water, two teaspoonfuls of salt, one 
cupful of mixed spices including cassia 
buds (put in a cheese-cloth bag). Cook 
for 20 minutes, skimming off any scum 
that may rise. This amount of sirup ‘is 
sufficient for seven pounds of fruit, which 
should be firm, well washed, and other- 
wise prepared for cooking. 

Instead of watermelon rinds, try ripe 
cucumbers for sweet pickles. The flavor 
and texture are superior and many find 
it easier to secure the cucumbers than the 
melons. Prepare either cucumbers or 
melons by paring off the skins, remove 
seeds, and cut in strips about 2 x 3 inches. 
Soak in a brine of salt and water for 
twelve hours. Drain and cook for 20 
minutes in water containing a weak solu- 
tion of vinegar. Drain and put into the 
sirup. Cook until transparent. Put in 
jars, let the sirup boil five or ten minutes, 
pour over the pickles and seal. 


Olive-Oil Pickles 


Olive-oil pickles improve with age and are 
delicious in salads as well as for ordinary 
table use. Use four dozen cucumbers 
about one inch in diameter, pared and 
sliced. Measure and use half this amount 
of sliced onions. Let these vegetables 
stand 24 hours in a strong salt and water 
brine. Drain and arrange in layers in a 
jar, covering each layer with one table- 
spoonful of mustard-seed. Cover with 
equal parts of vinegar and olive-oil. 





Canning Soup Mixture 


In the fall, just before frost and when the 
more perfect vegetables have been canned, 
I am sure to find a number of late-bearing 
plants still producing nice tender vege- 
tables, but not in sufficient quantities for 
canning alone. These I gather and pre- 
pare for the vegetable soup which is such a 
treat on cold winter days. Almost any 
fresh tender vegetable can be used in this 
way and the greater the variety the better 
the flavor of the soup. Tomatoes, turnips, 
potatoes, carrots, onions, green beans, 
cabbage, corn and celery form the main 
ingredients. 

Cut the corn from the cob, dice the 
potatoes, turnips, onions and carrots, 
string the beans and cut into small pieces, 
and slice the tomatoes. The amount of 
onions used depends upon their strength, 
but six large onions to three gallons of the 
other vegetables is sufficient for the aver- 
age taste. The other vegetables I do not 
Measure, generally using about equal 
quantities with the exception of corn and 


bage. 
Continued on page 68 
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The Flavor 
of Nutmeats 





The Energy of Whole Wheat 


Rich deliciousness and quick nutrition ! 


The whole wheat active adults and growing children 
need in a form no appetite can resist ! 


UAKER Puffed Wheat is whole wheat, steam exploded 
to 8 ‘times its natural size, with every food cell broken to 
make digestion easy. 


Served with milk or cream it ‘makes the ideal cereal. For 
here are bran, minerals and the vitamines, all three in luscious 
combination. 


Have it every day in every way you can. Give it to the children 
as a tid-bit between meals. Try it with melted butter to eat like 
nuts and sweets. 


Serve as a garnishment with ice cream, and a special allurement 
with fresh or cooked fruit. It is a food beyond compare—vital 
food in a form that entices and delights. 


Puffed Rice, too 


Quaker Puffed Rice is another cereal dainty as fine as the wheat. 
Grains of selected rice steam exploded the same way. Makes an 
ideal breakfast and a delightful supper dish. 


Professor Anderson’s Invention 
Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are 


the famous invention of Professor Anderson, 
formerly of Columbia University. Food shot 
from guns, grain foods thoroughly cooked. 
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Our New 
President Says: 


“I am reserving 
onecopy of Philips- 
born’s new Fall 
and Winter Style 
Book for every 
reader of this mag- 
azine who writes 
us promptly. (See 
coupon below.) 

“This Style Book shows 
the latest style cre- 
ations from New York, 
The biggest bargains 
andthevery rock-bottom 
prices on wearing ap- 
parel and shoes for all 
the family. 268 pages 
of bargains, fully illustrated and accurately 
described, 141 pictures in full natural colors. 


“If you want to be posted on styles for this 


* fall and winter and on the lowest prices 


ever offered, be sure to get your 
of this Style Book. * bis 


“IT want everybody to realize what the mew 
president with the mew management of 
Philipsborn’s is offering in 7— superior styles; 
2—wonderful bargains; 3—prompt service.”’ 


Porter M. Farrell, President 


(or Free Style Book: 


We have printed a limited number of extra 
copies of this Style Book for new friends and 
old friends who want to come back and see 
what the new management of Philipsborn’s 
now offers. These Style Books are free, while 
they last. If you want a copy, better send 
the coupon NOW. 


Dept. 5656, Chicago, IIL * 


2 
Absolutely free and without obligation of any 
kind, send me your new Fall_and WinterStyle 
° book showing latest New York styles and 
great bargains in women’s, men’s and chil- 
j dren's wearing apparel. 
i 
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Patterns for the Fall Sewing 
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ARIS sends us word that a new 

silhouette (or outline of the figure) is 
coming into style, the straight lines are 
to go out and the figure is to be more 
defined. The success of the new line is 
doubtful, for the straight line one-piece 
dress is too comfortable and too econom- 
ical of material to be given up lightly. It 
is quite possible that the fitted bodice 
and full skirt, so pretty for soft materials, 
will continue in favor for evening dresses, 
but for general wear the sports styles and 
one-piece dresses will be favored. 

A good style for a day dress is pictured 
in No. 4872. The dress is made of cotton 
print, with vest, belt, collar and cuffs of 
white linen, and is fastened with white 
pearl buttons. The pattern is good for 
remodeling, with the waist of one ma- 
terial, the skirt of another. 

Two good blouse patterns are offered: 
No. 4509 has the fulness across the front, 
so desirable for some figures, and is made 
of ecru pongee with tie and embroidered 
monogram in blue; No. 4821 is rather 
mannish in style with the popular bosom 
front and link cuffs.. This waist is made 
of cotton broadcloth, but satin, flannel, 
linen and crépe can be used. 

The pleasing all-over apron shown in 
No. 4863 is made of percale, the edges 
finished with bias fold tape. The pattern 
can be used for all apron materials. 

We offer two good styles for school 
dresses this month. No. 4782 is made of 
blue wool crépe, with a little embroidery 
done in gray yarn. Dress No. 4843 is 
made of green and tan plaid ratine. 
Gingham, linen, flannel, alpaca or soft 
serge could also be used. 

Smaller girls will like the play suit 
pictured in No. 4853, and mi. .e of polka- 
dot pereale. Dress No. 4827 in smock 
style is made of cotton print with collar 
and cuffs of white linen. The pattern 
would be pretty made up in chambray, 
the yoke smocked in a harmonizing color, 
the collar and cuffs brier-stitched. 

Boys’ suit No. 4506 would please any 
little man and could be made of Jersey 
cloth, flannel, serge, linen, seersucker or 
other heavy cottons. 

The rompers shown in No. 4830 are 
comfortably designed for very little folks 
and are made of percale, chambray or 
gingham. 

A pretty set of infants’ garments is 
pictured in No. 4825. Soft, dainty ma- 
terials and simple trimmings are preferred 
and the garments should be finished so as 
not to irritate the sensitive skin and soft 
flesh of the baby. Frills, wide lace and 
embroidery do not belong on a baby’s 
clothes. Very narrow lace ‘and a little 
hand work will furnish sufficient trimming. 

Durability and ease of laundering as 
well as fineness should be considered in 
selecting materials for baby clothes, and 
then only washable materials should be 
chosen. White is always preferred. 

Flannel petticoats should be made of 
light weight part wool flannel in one- 
piece or “Gertrude” style, and should 
fasten on the shoulder, or they may open 
down the front or back and tie or fasten 
with very flat snaps or buttons. The 
front and back should be made the same. 
Sinee a hem does not launder well in 
flannel it should be scalloped and finished 
in a button-hole stitch or rolled and 
blanket-stitched. The neck and armholes 
may be scalloped or feather-stitched or 
they may be machine hem-stitched around 
both top and bottom, cut off close to the 
hemstitching, and then finished by crochet- 
ing into the holes formed. 








4782. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

4506. Boys’ Suit. 3 sizes: 2, 4, 6 years. 

4843. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 

4872. Ladies’ Day Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 inches bust measure, 

4827. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 1, 2, 8, 4 years. 

4853. Girls’ Play Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 

4830. Child’s Rompers. 3 sizes: 6 months, 1 and 
2 years. 

4825. Infants’ Set. One size. 

4863. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; medi- 
um, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 
inches bust measure. 

4509. Ladies’ Blouse. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
inches bust measure. 

4821. Ladies’ Blouse. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46 inches bust measure. 


In ordering patterns be sure to give 
number and size of the pattern wanted. 





The Farm Journal Patterns 
A complete pattern service is maintained in the 
interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our 
up-to-date 1924-25 Fall and Winter Catalog, con- 
taining 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. Please do not 
send stamps. 
Pattern ‘Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, 
West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Ado. 
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Menus for Church 
Suppers and Other | 


Gatherings 
By Aunt Harriet 











LEASE suggest menus and methods of 
serving at church suppers and other 
large gatherings. The Marthas. 


I do not advise elaborate decorations, for 
they take too much time and do not pay. 
Set the tables with the necessary china, glass 
and silver and, if you can get them, have 
ferns or flowers in the center of each table. 
Since food is so high in price, it is no longer 
placed on the table at such affairs, but is 
served from the kitchen, second helpings 
being granted if desired. This method does 
away with much waste. 

If rolls are served, a roll and a pat of butter 
are placed on a small plate and served to 
each person. Apple sauce or cranberry jelly 
is served in small individual dishes. Pickles 
are placed on the plate with the rest of the 
food. A small piece of cheese is placed on 
the plate with a serving of apple pie. Many 
dishes can be prepared at home and either 
kept hot in a fireless cooker or reheated just 
before serving. 

A nice chicken supper consists of brown 
fricassee of chicken, peas (fresh or canned). 
mashed potatoes, celery, sweet pickles, rolls 
or waffles and maple sirup, lemon sponge pie, 
tea and coffee. If you use a bread-mixer for 
mashing large quantities of potatoes you 
will find that the potatoes will be much 
lighter. 

Another supper includes chicken noodle- 
soup, stewed chicken, boiled rice or mashed 
potatoes, hot biscuits, molded vegetable 
salad, canned fruit, oatmeal drop cookies, 
chocolate or coffee. Stew the chicken and 
use part of the broth for the soup. Remove 
meat from bones, separate the meat into 
small pieces, make a nice gravy with the 
remainder of the broth and add to the 
chicken. Split baking-powder biscuits, place 
on plates for serving, and cover with the 
chicken and gravy. Pass additional biscuits 
with this course. 

For an oyster supper, serve oyster stew 
with crackers, then fried or scalloped oysters, 
creamed potatoes, cole-slaw, rolls, lemon 
sponge pie, coffee and tea. 


What kind of party can we give for a 
neighbor who is moving to an eastern 
state? Hostess. 


A Parcel-Post Party could be made in- 
teresting. In your invitations, say that 
parcel-post mail for the East will be collected 
at a certain hour, day and place. Ask the 
guests to bring packages in person, the pack- 
ages to be properly wrapped, tied and ad- 
dressed. These packages could contain joke 
gifts for the guest of honor, but one of the 
gifts might be a small address book in which 
each member of the club should write her 
name and post-office address. The guests 
could play games and, just before refresh- 
ments are served, the packages could be 
delivered to the person you wish to honor, 
who could then open them. 

+To seat guests at the refreshment table, 
use picture post-cards for the place-cards; or 
you could pack the refreshments in boxes of 
uniform size, wrap and address as for parcel 
post and stamp with used postage stamps. 
Have some one carry the boxes to the front 
door, then knock or ring, and the hostess 
could answer and bring in the boxes, an- 
nouncing that a package for each guest had 
just come by parcel post. 

Ask guests to adjourn to the dining-room 
where. coffee should be served, with fruit 
gelatine or ice-cream for the last course. The 
dining-table could be decorated with a center- 
Piece made of crépe paper, to represent a 
mail-bag. In this bag, you could have letters 
addressed to the various guests, each ‘‘letter’’ 
to contain a suggestion as: to a stunt she is 
to perform. These suggestions could also 
be used for a shower. 


——e 


AunT Harrier wishes to give advice, sugges- 
tions and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in 
doubt or in trouble, but only such answers as will 

» benefit the largest number of people will be given 

For prompt reply, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 
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The average Health Span reaches only from age 18 to 
age 31, according to the United States Life Tables, 1920 


o 


EALTH—physical freedom and full vigor—ends at age 

31 for the average man or woman in America. Dwindling 
physical resources result in rapidly decreasing earnings after 
40. These startling facts are shown by the United States 
Life Tables, 1920. 


Age 31! The age at which men and women should be 
entering their period of greatest usefulness and happiness! 
The beginning of the supposed “prime of life.” 


Not the prime of life. The age of decay! What causes con- 
tribute to this fearful condition? 


Unwise eating. Sleeplessness. The continual loading of the 
body with drug stimulants, which appear to give added 
energy, but actually borrow this energy from the body’s 
own reserve. 


Every school child is taught to avoid caffein. Most 
mothers enforce this rule for children. Then comes maturity 
—and the squandering of the reserve strength which has 
been stored up. Figures show that the average American is 
able to stand the pace for just 13 years. Then, with half his 
life yet before him, he hits the down grade. 


A hot, appetizing, drugless drink is a benefit with every 
meal. People in 2,000,000 American homes enjoy such a 
drink in Postum. A drink with the rich, mellow, full flavor 
and fragrance of roasted whole wheat and bran—a flavor 
which millions enjoy better than any other. It contains no 
trace of caffein. 


If you are interested in your later years, change to Postum. 
Try it for thirty days. We will give you—free—a full week’s 
supply of Postum, to start you on your thirty-day test. We 
will have Carrie Blanchard, nationally famous for the good- 
ness of her Postum, send you her own directions for making it. 


After 31, what? Take one easy step in the right direction, 
by sending for your-first week’s supply of Postum—now! 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








Postum Cereau Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. F. J. 9-24 
I nape make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, without cost or obligation, the first week’s 

st Instant Postum .... 0 Check which j 

Postum Carga... .. () “fe WMieh YOu prefer 


pt AR Pm RT ERO 


























Your Grocer Sells Postum in Two Forms. Instant Postum is made in the cup by adding boil- 
ing water. There’s no easier drink in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal (the kind you boil) is also 
easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. Either form costs less than most ker hot drinks, 
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this Big Bargain 


Style Book 


RY2771/ ao 
for the 
’ Book that 
RYLGcA) i 


\ 


Unequalled Bargains 
in this Money-Saving 
Family Catalog 


Our wonderful new 300-page Cata- 
log for Fall and Winter offers stylish, 
Se Loney wearing apparel, at prices which 
challenge the world for bargain-giving. Don’e 
fail to get this marvelous Free Bargain Style Book 
before you a a single article for any 
member of the family. Send Coupon today. 

We buy direct from producer 
Economy and d sell direct to Ag 
assures rock-bottom prices. You pay us our 
actual wholesale cost plus only 3 cents profit 
on the dollar. Nowhere else is such high 
quality merchandise sold on so small a margin. 


S ty le Fyery illustrate a > ok upeothes 


minute styles. een it you can se rming 
models for dress wear, and also le 
everyday clothing for every one in the family, 
all at amazingly low prices that mean substan 
tial savings. the Coupon—Today. 

s Ask your friends and neighbors 
Serv we about the Chicago Mail Order 
Company's es a Apology. " We 
do not make excuses. We guaran- 
tee to ship your ~*~ within 14% “Gene of time 
received, or d your money at once. 


Everything you order 
Satisfaction Everything you order 
you when you expect it, Sree ey wee nes 

anywhere else. If not satisfied, we —— your 
pat cheerfully wit 
thirty-five years our suena has oneal 
every pusitnes a8 of perfect satisfaction. 


Mail Coupon NOW for FREE 
Copy of this Wonderful Book 


| Chicago Mail Order Company | 
Dept.523 26th St.and Indiana Ave., Chicago 


Please mail me at once, ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
your great Bargain Style Catalog showing how I 
can buy everything to wear for every — of 
the family at only 3 cents profit on the dollar 
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Care of the Neck | 


and Shoulders 


By the Beauty Editor 























es ot 
ITH the present style of dress, the con- 
dition and the appearance of the skin 


on the back of the neck and across the 
shoulders is of great importance. One of my 
correspondents wrote that she couldn't 
reach around and scrub her back as thor- 
ney as she could her arms, and the result 

ras large, dark pores between the shoulder- 
biades. ad 

She could get a very excellent long-handled 
bath brush which would do the job to her 
satisfaction, and bending and _ stooping 
exercises would limber her muscles so that 
she could reach around and wash the back 
of her shoulders without even the help of a 
brush. But the real reason why some women 
—and nice women, too—neglect to keep the 
back as clean-looking as the chest and 
shoulders, is simply because they don’t see 
themselves there. It’s reaily a fine plan to 
have a mirror above the bathtub, and it’s 
certainly a necessity to have a hand-glass 
and a long mirror, so you can view yourself 
from all angles. 


The Shoulders Need Attention 


The back of the shoulders should be able 
to stand a more minute scrutiny than the 
front of them—for the obvious reason that 
it will get sts ared at'with more attention. A 
woman’s face is always more distracting 
than her back hair! Then too, the people 
who sit back of us, whether at church, at 
entertainments, or in trains or trolley cars, 
are not diverted by our conversation, so 
have ample time to study the condition of 
our skins. 

If you have any doubt about the skin on 
the back of your shoulders, get a flesh-brush 
with a long handle and scrub every day with 
hot water and soap, until you have made 
your skin fine-grained and white again. 

While you are waiting for the skin to 
improve, you can get rid of the black dots 
which mark the pores by rubbing vigorously 
with a bit of absorbent cotton saturated 
with bay rum or a good toilet water, and 
when you wear a low-cut dress, powder your 
back liberally with talcum powder, then rub 
in as much of the powder as you can. This 
gives a pearly whiteness that is very attrac- 
tive. Be sure to wash the powder off, before 
retiring, otherwise the pores will be clogged, 
the very condition you wish to avoid. 





Letters asking questions concerning beauty and the 
care of the body can not be answered in The Farm 
Journal. Address all such letters thus: Health 
and BeautyEditor, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. het with pen 
and ink, and enclose stamped and addressed 
env elope for reply. 


—- 





Canning Soup Mixture 
‘Continued from page 65 


This canned soup mixture keeps splendidly, 
and the contents of a jar added to fresh beef 
stock makes a complete meal in itself. Pos- 
sibly the greatest advantage in canning soup 
mixture (besides saving the late vegetables) 
is that the soup is so wholesome and nourish- 
ing, as it contains a greater variety of vege- 
tables than when made of the vegetables one 
has on hand at the time the soup is wanted. 
Mix all the vegetables together, season 
with salt and red pepper, add sufficient water 
to cover and cook until all the vegetables are 
tender. Boil rapidly, then pack in thor- 
oughly sterilized glass jars while at the boiling 
temperature, if possible. Or, you can blanch 
and cold dip the vegetables, then cut into 
small pieces, pack in sterilized glass jars, and 
add one level teaspoonful of salt to each 
quart jar, or one-half teaspoonful of salt to 
each pint jar. Partially seal jars, then pro- 
cess one and one-half hours in a home-made 
canning outfit. Or pack vegetables in jars 
without blanching, add salt as above and 
process two hours in home-made outfit, or 
35 minutes (under 15-pounds pressure) in a 
steam pressure cooker. At the end of/ 
processing period, remove jars from canner, 
seal tight, cool, then store in a cool, dry place. 
Loie E. Brandom 
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Improve your 
Complexion with 


this pure, snow-white lotion. It cleans- 
es, refines, invigorates and beautifies, 
Simple to use, yet always sure to give 
most gratifying results. Is now used 
daily by more women of refinement 
and beauty than any similar prepara- 
tion. A wonderful success. Safe and 
harmless. 


Hindsz2Cream 


for SUNBURN 


Quickly relieves and heals irrita- 
ted, inflamed skin, prevents 
peeling and blisters. Keeps the 
hands soft and attractive. 
All druggists, department 
stores and 5 and 10c chain 
stores, or by. mail post- 
paid. 3 sizes, 10c, 50¢, $1.00. 
Money order or stamps. 


Free Trial Bottle 


with booklet and direc- 
tions if you give name 
of your dealer. 


A. S. HINDS CO. 
Dept. 46, Portland, Maine 


I Make the Best CHOCOLATE BARS 


Mints and Chewing Gum. Be my agent. Everybody 
will buy from you. Write today. Free Samples’ 
MILTON GORDON, 242 Jackson St., Cincinnati, Ohie 
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Cuticura Talcum 
Unadulterated 
Exquisitely Scented 








Hosiery and Underwear 
Direct from the Mill 

Ser ea cate fee Was 

tar Mosiery 

Your name and 


Siete 


wearing quality at the 












Agents! 


porter necessary. 
‘o delivering or col- 


me 
e onally, 
PStad ne Spestel 


Outfit Otter. ” | M. 
Nims, General Mgr. 
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Two Useful 


Medallions 





lions pictured on this page. To make 
one shown in Fig. 1, ch. 21, 1 d.c. in 9th 
st. from hook, ch. 2, skip 2 stitches in ch. 
and make 1 d.c. in 3d st., repeat until there 
are 5 open spaces, make 5 rows of these 
spaces, making a square of 25 spaces in all. 
Ist row around square, ch. 3, 3 d.c. in Ist 
sp. * 3 d.c. in 2d, 3d and 4th spaces, sl.st. 
back to last d.c. in 3d sp., ch. 7, sl.st. in last 
d.c. in 2d sp., ch. 3, sl.st. in last d.c. in 1st 
sp., 1 d.c. under 7 ch., ch. 3 for picot * 2 
d.c. in same place, ch. 3 for p. repeat 3 times, 


M tien: uses will be found for the medal- 
the 





Fig. 1. 
1 d.c. in same place, sl.st. in last d.c. of 4th 
sp., 4 d.ec. in last sp., ch. 1, 4 d.c. in same 


place, repeat from first * around remaining 
3 sides of square, sl.st. in 3d st. of ch. to 
finish row. 

2d row, ch. 9, fasten with s.c. in 2d p. of 
preceding row, ‘ch. 9, s.c. in 4th p., ch. 9, 
s.c. under 1 ch. in corner, repeat around 
square. 

3d row, ch. 3, 2 d.c. under 9 ch., ch. 3 for 
p., * 4 d.c. in same place, ch. 3 for p., 2 d.c. 
in same place, 3 d.c. under next 9 ch., ch. 
3 for picot, repeat twice, 3 d.c. in same 
place, 3 d.c. under next 9 ch., repeat from * 
around square. 

To make medallion shown in Fig. 2, ch. 
9, sl.st. in Ist st. 

Ist row, ch. 1, 
24 s.c. under ring, 
sl.st. in Ist s.c. 

2d row, ch. 1, 
1 s.c. in each st. 
of preceding row, 
sl.st. in Ist s.c. 

3d row, ch. 3, 
1 tr. c. in each of 
next 5 stitches. * 
ch. 9, 1 tr. ¢c. in 
each of next 6 
sts., repeat from * 
twice. ch. 9, sl.st. 
in 4th st. of 4 ch. 

4th row, 1 s.c. 
in each tr. c. and 11 s.c under each 9 ch., 
sl.st. in 1st s.c. 

5th row, ch. 7, 1 d.c. in s.c. over 6th, 
tr. c. * ch. 2, 1 d.c. in 3d s.c., 1 d.c. in 6th 
s.c., ch. 5, 1 d.c. in same place, ch.2, 1 d.c. 
in 9th s.c., ch. 2, 1 d.c. over Ist tr. c., 
ch. 4, 1 d.ec., in last tr. ¢. in group, repeat 
from * around medallion, then sl.st. in 3d 
st. of 7 ch. 

6th row, 2 s.c. under 4 ch. ch. 3 for picot, 
2 s.c. ns es same place. * 1 s.c. in d.c., 
1 s.c. under 2 ch., ch. 3 for p., 1 s.c. in same 
place, repeat from *. 3 s.c. under ch. at 
corner, ch. 3 for p., 3 s.c. in same place, fill 
in remaining spaces in same way 

The ways in which these Snudaditedi can 
be used are many. A table runner of white 
or ecru linen is prettily trimmed with the 
medallions joined to form a straight border, 
ora point. Single medallions can be used 
insets on towels, pillow-cases and under- 
Wear, or the medallions can be arranged to 
form dress trimmings and yokes. A pretty 

eon set is made with three or five 
Medallions set in each corner of the luncheon 
cloth andone medallionon each napkin. Place 
ies could be made oblong in shape, with 

| # tow of the medallions along one long side. 





Fig. 2. 
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Do This—To 


Learn how millions 
get whiter teeth 


This offers a delightful test 
which will bring a new concep- 
tion of what clean teeth mean. 

It means whiter, Cleaner, safer 
teeth, such as millions now enjoy. 
See what it brings to you. 


The war on film 


Dental science is now fighting 
film —the cause of most tooth 
troubles. 

Film is that viscous coat you 
feel. It clings to teeth. Under old 
methods of tooth brushing, much 
of it remains. 

It becomes discolored, then 
forms dingy coats. That is why 
so many teeth look cloudy. 

Film also causes most tooth 
troubles. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Germs 
breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. \ 

hese troubles became almost 
universal when that film was left 
on teeth. 





Modern research has discovered 
two effective film combatants. 
One disintegrates the film at all 
stages of formation. One re- 
moves it without harmful scour- 
ing. 

Tests have proved that these 
methods mean a new era in teeth 
cleaning. A new-type tooth paste 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 
softer than enamel. Never use a 
film combatant which contains 
harsh grit. 


Pepsadéent 


The New- Day Dentifrice 
Based on modern research 
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has been created to apply them 
daily. The name is Pepsodent. 

Now the use of Pepsodent has 
spread the world over, largely by 
dental advice. 


Look at what Pepsodent does 


The use of Pepsodent will 
bring at once a new conception 
of clean teeth. 

It does more than fight film. 
It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, which is there to neutral- 
ize mouth acids. It multiplies 
the ptyalin in saliva, which is 
there to digest starch deposits 
on teeth, 

These combined effects will be 
a revelation to you. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth become whiter as the 
film-coats disappear. 

Compdte the new way with 
the old, then decide for yourself 
what is best. Cut out coupon 
now. 





10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT 


Dept. 906, 1104 8. ¥ 8. Wabash ty OR 


Mail 10-Day Tube i Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family. 




















New 300::::-Lamp 


agf 


AGENTS $9 Sed ges nent a 








SPECIAL S¥3Ee 209 Lamp Bldg. 








Gives the Right Answer 


NATIONAL SERVICE will help on practically 
everything pertaining to farming or having to do 
with farm or home life or rural community affairs. 
It gives the right answer. 





Handsome, el sized Violin with fin 
bear alse. (8 og geen bow bot rene pi va 
instruction ALL FREE for g 25 pekgs. BLUINE 
at Wea pkg. Write for it. 


BLUINE MFG. CO. wat 
57 Mill St., - Concord JSct., Mass. 
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; Plant Trees, Shrubs and Vines Window Feeding-Bor . ° A Funny Bird Is the Pelican 
; for the Birds SOT 3 Whether he is aware of the"fact that he looks 















100 per cent better at rest than he does when 


NE of the best ways to increase bird in action, I am unable to say, but such is the 
; population is to plant such vegetation as fact. To illustrate this fact, compare the two 
wil! appeal to the birds’ appetites. If pictures here shown. Monterey Bay has a 
: you have room for but one tree, plant a great number of pelicans. It is a wonderful 


Russian mulberry. Robins, tanagers, eatbirds. 
orioles, thrushes, sparrows and many others 
flock to it. ' 

Wise farmers plant mulberry trees, shad 
bushes, June berries, wild cherries, etc., and 
their cherries and strawberries are not seriously 
damaged. Birds are fruit hungry in the 
spring, and, as much of their natural food has 
been destroyed, they eat the cultivated fruit. 

Here are the trees, shrubs and vines that 

will attract birds: 
4 Trees—Russian mulberry, dogwoods, wild, 
sand, black and choke cherries, hackberry, 
box elder, white thorn, white ash, mountain 
ash, European ash, balsam fir, réd cedar, 
white spruce, pitch, white and Norway pine, 
and hemlock. 

Shrubs—FElders, raspberries, blackberries, 


sight to see them flying about 15 feet above 
the water, then when they sight a fish they will 
close up like a jack-knife, and dive straight 
downward, secure the fish, store him away in 
that pouch you see under the bill, after which 
they will fly to their breeding place to feed 
their young. A.C. Jochmus. 























sumacs, juniper berries, service berries, holly | This box is used regularly by many birds. Two 
’ berries, huckleberries, spice bush, haws, snow chickadees and a red poll are shown feeding. 
+ berries, shad bush, fever bush, Japanese bar- It was sent in by Annettie Fisher of Massachu- 
berry, cornels, dangleberry, black alder, — setts. 
choke berry, buckthorn, swamp gooseberry, - y Y 
wild rose, thimbleberry, Indian currant, Bird Club Chat 
arrowwood, sheep berry, and high bush cran- Pear Members: 
berry. ya arg . It is difficult to keep up enthusiasm in Bird 
Vines—W ild grapes, Virginia creeper, bitter-- (Clyb work. It seems that no one eares to help 
sweet, moonseed, matrimony vine, clematis, us; the birds do not build in our houses, the 
honeysuckle and trumpet vine. s cat gets some of our loved bluebirds, every- .* 
E Herbaceous plants—Sarsapar'lla, buck- thing goes wrong and-our enthusiasm leaves us 
wheat, sunflower, Japanese millet, poke berry, fiat. Have you felt that way? Of course you Rather dignified here 
wild rice. : have. We all do. 
Order these trees, shrubs and vines from At such times we should sit down quietly for 





your favorite nurseryman. Explain to him 4 few minutes and do some real, honest-to- 
what you want your purchases for, and he goodness thinking. 

will help you get the right things for your par- Why are we trying to save the birds? The 
ticular locality. best answer to that question is that we are 
: trying to — this _ pg ee ag 
; he $ where everything w properly balance 
i Tree Feedi ng-House and where we will have enough birds to keep 
in check the great hordes of insect pests 
which not only annoy us, but which destroy 
millions of dollars’ worth of products every 
year. 

With all our boasted intelligence, we do not 
seem to know how to combat the insect pests 
which are increasing year by year. It takes 
more spraying every year to enable us to raise s 
our food products, We forget at times that 
birds are the natural enemies of inseet pests. It 
is not an easy task to increase the number of 
birds. It is not an easy task to make all folks But oh, boy! look at this! 
see the value of bird life. It is a 


man-sized job. Do you think it worth 
ni A PELICAN MA ZEY 

We want more Liberty Bell Bird 
Clubs throughout the country. Won't ? BY WALTER WELLMAN 
you start one? Our Guide will give you 
full details, and we will send it to you 
upon request. 

Let us all reread our Bird Club Pledge 
and then start out with a new enthusi- 
asm in our bird club work. Let me hear 
of your problems. 

Sincerely yours, _ 
Chas. P. Shoffner, Secretary. 
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How the Pussies Came 
on the Willows 
An Indian legend retold 


t Here is a fine rustic bird feeding house made By Annie G. H. White 
Q 
Hy 





out of a dead tree. As shown in the photo- Once upon a time, in the Mohawk 
graph, the limbs were cut so as to form braces country, a cotton-tail rabbit was sitting 
for the feeding shelf and roof. Any one witha up on a willow-tree in the winter time. 
little patience and ingenuity could make such He jumped down, and some of his hair 
a house. This photograph was sent in by our’ stuck in tufts on the bark. The next 
bird friend, L. R. Tichenor, of Ohio. spring, tufts of white came on all the 
Now is the time to get ready your feeding branches and the people called them 
boxes and feeding heuses. In a short time ‘“Pussy-Willows.”’ 
winter will be here, and in the northern states In jumping down the rabbit lit on his 
our birds must be fed. Don't forget to save nose and split it, and that is why he 





alf the sunflower seed you can get. has a split nose to this day. When the new A path leads into the maze from each corner © 


Ine community a committee should be hair grew on the rabbit's tail, it was white, circle. Find the path which leads to the 
appointed to keep the feeding boxes and houses and that is why Molly Cottontails have white center. Trace this path with a soft lead-pencil 
supplied with food dhring the winter months. tails to this day. and find the pelican. Answer next month. 
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HAT becomes of all these leaves, 
Auntie?’”’ asked Elizabeth, as she and 
her playmates scuffled through the leaves 
piled knee-deep on either side of the old wood 
road. “I know they fall from the trees 
every year, but somehow they never seem 
to get much deeper in the woods. Why 
don’t they get piled | up so high you can’t 
wade through them?’ 
“Do you remember when we came to the 
woods last fall?’? Aunt Mae asked. 

‘*Yes, indeed!” came in a chorus from the 
children. 

“Say, we had a great time playing in the 
leaves, didn’t we, girls?” shouted the Little- 
Boy-Next-Door. ‘‘Remember the houses 
and forts we made, Miss Harris?” 

“T certainly do.’’ Miss Harris smiled at 
the happy recollection. ‘‘Were the leaves 
the same then as they are now?” 

“Oh, no,” answered Edith. ‘‘They were 
light colored and dry then, and were scat- 


_ tered all over the ground. Why, Auntie!’’ 


Edith stared in surprise at the ground be- 
neath the trees, green-carpeted now with 
ferns and plants, ‘“‘why Aunt Mae, what has 
become of all the leaves that came off those 
trees last fall?” 

“The wind blew them into the hollows, 
didn’t it, Miss Harris?” asked one little lass. 

“Not all of them, dear. Come, let’s see 
what has happened to them. Pick a few of 
those ferns and notice what is at the roots.” 

“Old wet leaves as black as dirt.” It 
didn’t take the children long to discover that. 

“Yes, those are last year’s leaves. But 
where do you suppose the leaves that fell 
the year before are?”’ 

“Oh, underneath!” 
sponse. 

“Dig down and see.” 

Six pairs of little hands quickly dug into 
the cool damp earth. 

“This dirt’s nothing but leaves, Auntie.” 
Edith was the first to announce her discovery. 
“There are big leaves on top, but under- 

neath the leaves are broken and pressed 
down ever so firmly.” 

“‘And deeper down the leaves are all in 
little bits of pieces so they hardly look like 
leaves at all,’’ added Elizabeth. 

‘Just look at the hole I’ve dug, Miss 
Harris,” the Little-Boy-Next-Door broke in, 
“T’ve dug down to real dirt.’ 

. “Real dirt?” questioned Aunt Mae. 

“Yes.” Then, noting the look on Miss 
Harris’s face, “‘Oh, I know what you mean. 
It’s all rotten, decayed leaves, just like that 
other dirt was all old rocks and stones, 
isn’t. it?” 

“Yes. That is exactly right. You have 
dug deep enough to see the leaves in all 
stages of their decay, from the whole leaf to 
the moist, black soil. What is it, Edith?’’ 
seeing a puzzled look on the little girl’s face. 
“Don’t you understand?” 

“T understand about the leaves here in the 
woods, Auntie; but I was wondering about 
the leaves down in the village. Do they 
change into soil, too? And how about the 
plants and flowers that the frost kills, and 
old apples and fruit that are left to rot on 
the ground? Before the snow comes in the 
fall, there seem to be dead leaves and plants 
and flowers everywhere, but in the spring 
when the snow melts and everything gets 
green, I can’t see those old brown, dead things 
anywhere. Have they turned into soil?” 

“Perhaps not all in one winter. But 
eventually they will. The snow and rain 
help to rot them, the sunshine dries them 
out and powders them, and the wind carries 
the articles from place to place, or else they 
get buried in the ground, where they gradu- 
ally rot and help another year to provide 
nourishment for new ferns, flowers and 
plants.” 

“I’m awfully glad you've told us what 
happens to the leaves and flowers, Auntie,” 
burst out tender-hearted Elizabeth, ‘for now 
I'll never feel bad again when the frost 
comes. I always thought that was the end 
of the pretty things.” 

“T know how you feel,”’ said Aunt Mae. “IT 
always felt the same way when I was a little 
girl. Come, let’s pick a pretty bouquet of 
erns and flowers to take home, and we'll 
see who can tell the best story about them to 
Mother.” 


came the ready re- 
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“Here is a screen 
epic if ever there 
was one —some- 
thing to be men- 
tioned in the 
same breath as 
‘The Birth of a 
Nation,’ which it 
even surpasses.” 
— Boston Adver- 





ord must love the Plain Peop i, 
hat's why he made ea ties of as 


Abe Lincoln once said 


ND while he rose to fame 
undying and became the 
mightiest figure in American his- 
tory he never forgot that he be- 
longed to the “plain people.” 


Stranger than fiction is the 
absorbingly entertaining story 
told in the most remarkable 
photoplay ever exhibited in 
this country, entitled 


A H 
NCOLN 


Produced by 


and RAY ROCKETT 


Scenario by Directed by 
NCES MARION PHILIP ROSEN 


Your nearest theatre 
will show ‘‘Abraham 
Lincoln.’’ Learn the 

rs date; then spread the 
, good news. 
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SELL CHILDREN'S DRESSES | R 


direct from factory to home 30% less than store prices. 
Liberal commission. Outfit free 


MERRY ANNE DRESS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


IG | MONEY § SELLING NEW EW in 


Washes and dries et ag reeyp tor mops. 
Complete outfit less than brooms. Over 100% profit. 


WE A, SOS HONEA, 16F Sad 6S. CUTE, HOA 
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Just mesthat Away 12 BIG BEAUTIFUL ART PICTURES FREE 
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The Farm Journal is easy to 
Remember, pay for—costs onl 


a dollar 


for 48 big numbers, color covers and all. Don’t 
forget to renew your subse ription 
‘The Latest ‘Triumph of of Science. 


Ask for circular ‘*Makes You 
Hear.’ It tells you all about it. 
Sent free - No obligation. 
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~ Cuts and Bruises/ 


Welcome that quick, soothing relief ‘ 
from pain brought about by the appli- 
cation of a few drops of Absorbine, Jr. 

You need that immediate guard 
against infection and the rapid promo- 
tion of healing which Absorbine, Jr. 
provides. 

In every carefully stocked medicine 
cabinet there is a never-empty place for 
this antiseptic liniment. It is the first 
aid thought in hundreds of home 
emergencies. 

Absorbine, Jr. appeals to those who 
demand, above all else, a safe and relia- 
ble preparation. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 

Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
293 Lyman St. 









Other timely uses: 
Burns Sore throat 
Strains Mouth wash 
Tired feet Keumatism 


Offered Two Ways 


NATIONAL SERVICE can be had in two ways— 
(1) written answefs through a personal letter direct 
by mail te the person who seeks information—(2) 


printed answers through National Service Depart- 


ment in current issues of The Farm Journal. 


MOVIE MACHINE CIVEN 


HAVE YOUR OWN “MOVIE” 
Genuine American Moving Picture Machine 
complete with film, given for selling 25 
. Sachet at 10c a pkg. Every boy and gir! 
will enjoy this moving ture machine. 
Write today for Sachet. 

COLUMBIA NOVELTY Co 










East Boston, Mass. 





lar shape, 

. white gold 

regu- 

ire crown, silk 

14-kt. white’ gold 

Candy is of the highest 

and pure and sells easily. 

Send for plan. Tells fully HOW you 

can become the proud owner of one of 
these watches. 


HOME SUPPLY CO., Dept. 913 
131 Duane Street New York Cit; 





ALL LEATHER HERCULES 


WORK SHOE 


AT WHOLESALE 

MADE on the famous 

of ine ible eats 
double tanned to resist 
oil aes and to stand 
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DADDY TARFOOTS 
CORN ROAST. 
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ADDY TARFOOT had the very finest 

patch of corn in the whole neighborhood 

and he was mighty proud of it, too. It 
was Yellow Bantam and sweet as sugar. 

Daddy Longears said he could actually 
see it growing, and one day—well along in 
September—he told Daddy Tarfoot that he 
ought to give a party—‘‘roasting ears and 
baked potatoes—mm-mmm!”’ 

“Just the thing!’ And Daddy Tarfoot 
slapped his knee jovially. ‘‘Let’s see—to- 
night’s moonlight—and the corn’s in the 
milk—we'll fly around and get every one 
here to help—half the fun in a party is 
getting ready for it.”’ 

No sooner said than done! Daddy Long- 
ears lippety-lipped over to the Cottontail’s 
and told Pa Cottontail to tell all his neigh- 
bors that they were invited to Daddy 
Tarfoot’s corn roast—that very night—and 
be sure to come early. 

And Daddy Tarfoot lippety-lipped to the 
Hopover’s and,asked Henry Hopover would 
he invite the Silvertails and the Twitchets 
and any one else he could think of. ‘And 
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don’t forget Zip Coon and his folks—they’ve 
been eyeing that patch for some time.” 

In less than an hour the little folk of the 
woods came streaming from all directions— 
chattering gaily, each trying to reach Daddy 
Tarfoot’s first. 

Granny Wobblenose carried her own little 
knife—no one could husk corn as neatly as 
she; and Sophia Silvertail had acorn cookies. 

Jemima Hopover set. the Cottontail bun- 
nies and the Hopover bunnies and the Silver- 
tailsquirrels to gathering cones tostart ablaze. 

By the time the big moon—honey colored 
—was peeping through the pines, Daddy 
Tarfoot had a great pile of corn ready and 





vaiting; and he rubbed his hands and said: 

“Well folks, I’m hungry as a bear; and if 
the ladies don’t mind I'll roast the corn—for 
I'm a fine hand at the business.” 

“Mind!” exclaimed Susan Cottontail: “I’m 
sure I, for one, should be thankful to sit down 
to a meal that I didn’t cook myself!”’ 

So! Simon Silvertail kindled the fire— 
bright and clear; and Daddy Tarfoot put his 
ears to roast; and Henry Hopover kindled 
another fire and Daddy Longears put the 
potatoes to bake. 

Well! Everything was going beautifully 
when Uncle Strapleaf Turnip came up with 
a great armful of dried moss and without so 
much as saying ‘‘by your leave”’ flung it full 
on Daddy Tarfoot’s fire. 

Up shot the blaze; and the ladies screamed; 
and the corn scorched; and poor Daddy 
Tarfoot burned his arms dreadfully. But 
Uncle Turnip laughed sort of nervously and 
said he liked his corn scorched—and they 
could give him all of the first lot. 

And he ate every bit. of it—-and became so 
ill that they had to call Doctor Pedley. So 
he had his lesson. 





Mrs. Zip Coon did up Daddy Tarfoot’s 
burns with a strip torn from her old work 
apron; she had her best apron with her. 

The ladies waited on Daddy Tarfoot so 
that he had a good time in spite of his burns 
and he felt sorry for Uncle Turnip and told 
him he could carry an armful of corn home 
with him—to eat when he felt better. 

Well—the party was a great success. 
Granny Wobblenose roasted the corn and it 
was done to a turn—so were the potatoes. 

Then Bob Cricket and his folks piped up 
—Crik-crik-erik!’”” And the little. bunnies 
and the little squirrels and the little Zip 
Coons played games in the silvery moonlight. 

So one and all they thanked Daddy Tar- 
foot for their lovely party. + 

Then they bade one another good-night 
and went happily home and to bed. 





’ 
WELENE Weg 





Concerning Time 
By Myrtle J. Trachsel 
Ori: first conscious act when we wake in 


the morning is usually a glance at the 
‘lock on the chiffonier. When we dress we 
slip a watch into our pocket or attach one to 
our wrist, and its little ‘‘tick, tick’’ orders our 
day. If we could not accurately measure 
time we would not have to hurry so to keep 
an eight o’cloek appointment. Perhaps busi- 
ness would suffer in that case, but still we 
might be better off. 

Before clocks and watches were perfected 
the sun-dial was in use. It marked only the 
hours, and that only on sunshiny days. The 
curious thing about the sun-dial was that it 
measured the varying length of each day, 
while our time takes the average day. There 
are only four days in the vear when the 
sun-dial agrees with our watch—the 15th of 
June, the Ist of September, the 24th of 
December and the 15th of April. In Novem- 
ber there is a difference of 15 minutes. 

The clepsydra, or water-clock, was more 
satisfactory than the sun-dial. It could tell 
the time on cloudy days as well as clear, it 
worked day or night, indoors or out, on land 
or sea. It was a vessel with a small hole out 
of which water flowed drop by drop. One 
usually held water enough for a whole day. 
The clepsydra was successful as long as it 
did not freeze, but was never very common— 
few towns could boast of more than one. 

The hour-glass filled with sand was similar 


to the clepsydra and is still sometimes seen. 
Other means of determining the time were 
worked out by different peoples down 
through the ages. The Chinese burned ropes 
which were knotted at frequent intervals. 
Alfred the Great used the candle clock. He 
had candles made such a size that six would 
burn twenty-four hours, thus he measured 
his eight. hours for religious work, eight hours 
for public affairs and eight for rest and 
recreation. 

The Babylonian priests gave us our 
method of dividing time into months and 
days. These priests worshiping the sun, 
moon and stars from the housetops observed 
the length of time required for the sun -to 
move north and return again to the point of 
their/first observation. Thus was the length 
of the year ascertained. They devised the 
Zodiac and saw that the moon went through 
its changes in 30 days, thus making twelve 
changes in the time the sun had made its 
annual passage. Thus they had twelve 
months of 30 days each, making 360 days to 
the year. As far back as this the month was 
divided into weeks and the weeks into days 
named for the sun, moon and stars: The 
days were found to have 24 hours and the 
hours were divided into 60 minutes. It. is 
said this number was used because it could be 
divided by so many small numbers. 

Soon it was found that 360 days was not 
enough to come out even with the sun, so 
they added an extra month to every sixth 
year. Julius Caesar changed this, adding 
five days each year. Then it was discovere 
that a quarter of a day was still needed. So 
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the first, third, fifth, seventh, ninth and 
eleventh months were given 31 days. All 
the rest had thirty except the second, which 
got its full amount every fourth year_only. 
Later Augustus wanted his month, August, 
to have as many days as July which was 
named for Julius Caesar. So he took one 
day away from February and gave it to 
August. He also took a day each from 
September and November and gave them to 
October and December. 

This is called the Georgian Calendar and 
strange to say its principles had been worked 
out in Egypt, Greece, in China and it is 
thought by the ancient Aztecs of Mexico. 

Time means vastly more to us today than 
it did to the ancients. But, in the midst of 
our hurry and bustle, it would be refreshing 
to pause now and then and meditate on the 
real and lasting things of life. 
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Make a Speedmobile 
By Dale R. Van Horn 


HIS little racer is called a speedmobile 

because the rider can go very fast with 
little effort. It is simple and easy to make. 

The illustration shows only the essential 
parts. If, after it has been completed as 
shown, other things are wanted, a hood made 
from an old wash-boiler, and a cushion for the 
seat, can be added. Here is a list of the 
articles needed: 

An old bicycle frame with pedals and 











hanger complete (c); two old bicycle chains, 
which will be spliced together (d); the four 
rubber-tired wheels from an old baby buggy 
or wagon (a); four bolts one-quarter inch in 
diameter and two and one-half inches long, 
with washers (f); one bolt one-half inch in 
diameter and _ five inches long; one plank 
two inches thick, eight inches wide and five 
feet long (b); one sprocket-wheel from the 
bicycle wheel (j); one bolt for the front 
wheels bearing, if none is prov ided; one-inch 
boards for the seat (i); several pieces of light 
strap iron and a few nails; one hardwood 
stick two inches square, 18 inches long (g). 

The four wheels used should be on their 
original axles. The front wheels are fastened 
to the front end of the plank by a single bolt 
which acts as a pivot. If the axle is not 
already so provided, it is fastened to a short 
hardwood block with wide staples and this 
block is bolted to the front of the plank. 

The bicycle frame is cut so that the pedal 
hanger and the two adjacent legs, each 20 
inches long, are removed. The open ends of 
these legs (the tubes of the frame) are then 
cut with a hack-saw to a depth of two inches 
and the halves are spread out and flattened. 
Then each end is drilled for a quarter-inch 
bolt and the whole mechanism is bolted to 
the center of the plank. If this is carefully 
done the support for the sprocket-wheel and 
the pedals will be firm and rigid. 

The rear wheels are now fastened just 
ahead of the rear end of the plank and a 
slot one inch wide and ten inches long is cut 
through the plank to admit the chain to the 
other sprocket which has been fastened to 
the rear axle. If no other way is possible, 
this sprocket can be held to the axle by a 
small bolt run through both. The rear 
wheels, too, must be keyed to the shaft so 
that they will not turn upon it. 

The seat can be made in any shape and 
size to suit, though a notch w ill have to be 
cut in this for the chain. After this has been 
done, splice the two chains together and 
remove any extra lengths until the fit 
between the two sprocket-wheels will be 
fairly tight. 

Steering is done by the hardwood piece 
which is bolted to the middle of the plank, 
on the under side. This should turn easily. 

hook is fastened to each end and a stout 
string (h) is tied from here tg each end of 
the front axle. Now the speedmobile is 
ready for use. 

It will be better to remove the pedals and 
replace them with small wooden handles 
(e), though if the pedals are wrapped with 
cloth they will not be inconvenient to use. 
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How toGet 
A Perfect Shave 


The importance 
of stropping 


NY barber will tell you: A razor 
blade, not stropped, gets duller 

with each shave. 
So with an ordinary safety razor blade 
—the first shave good, perhaps! Then 
with each shave the blade dulls. Pulling, 
scraping, face irritation! But there is one 
razor, the Valet AutoStrop Razor, which 
brings a whole new idea in shaving. 
It offers you years of comfort if you 
will merely give it a trial. Each and 
every shave is with a newlike blade. 
A few seconds of automatic 
stropping without removing 
the blade restore super- 
keenness. 
Thus our blade gives two or 
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three times the average service. And 
every shave perfect—velvet-smooth — 
with only once-over. That's why we 
claim “78 seconds from lather to towel.” 
Once you try this better way, you'll 
adopt it, as millions of men have. 


Don't be content with old, slow, 
harsh shaving. Get the latest and best. 


No other safety razor on earth 
offers the Valet AutoStrop Razor 
superiorities. We urge you to buy one 
now and learn the satisfaction 
of “every shave a perfect 
shave.” 


Price $1.00 to $5.00 per set. 
For sale everywhere. 


Y, AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO. Dept. F-3 
656 First Avenue, New York Ci | 


‘ at ($1.00), for which send me one of the ModelC | 
vow AutoStrop Razor sets complete. 
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—The eer Way! 


**Well begun is half done.” That is wh 
start the new Lyon & Healy Couturier Way. Don't 
waste time learnin to f orce and favor an old-style 
brass instrument ! Its ‘‘wolf"’ tones, itsimperfections 
are unnecessary. 


it pays to 






Couturier 
Band Instruments 


make learning easy. They alone follow Nature’s Law 
—that “‘a sound wave expands diametrically as it 
travels.” Their Continuous ical Bore extends 
clear through the valves ! As a result they are easy 
to blow. Tones are true to pitch in every key and, 
interval. Even as a beginner you can produce tones 
of velvety smoothness and quality. 

Write be ge de for Free Catalog containing the whole 


wonderful Easy payments can be arranged. 
Pay as you play, from from your earnings. (Mention 
whether you nstruments or hones 


andif you now have an yo ey a i 
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LYON HEALY Jackson Blvd. 
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DEALERS— Some choice territory still available 




















"Nextt cont SERVICE” can be had without 
extra cost—‘‘ask and ye shall receive.’ 
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Young Folks’ Sketch 
Club 


BJECT: To train the eyes and hands 
of our young folks. To join: Send a 
sketch of the month’s special subject. 

Sketches must be drawn in lead-pencil, on 
paper or cardboard 3 x 51% inches and reach 
us by September 22. No sketch will be re- 
turned unless st: amped addressed envelope 
is sent with sketch. Four prizes will be 
awarded each month: One $1 prize, one 50- 
cent prize, and two 25-cent prizes. 

Subject No. 21, for September, is “A 
Pumpkin.” Sketches must be drawn from 
the actual object. Use paper without lines. 
First make the outline, just as carefully as 
you can. Useahard pencil. After outline is 
correctly drawn, take a soft pencil and shade. 
See that you have contrast. Do not hurry. 
Take your time and do it right. 

















Prize winners of Subject No. 19 were: 


First, John Lewis, Ohio. Second, Anna 
Marie Hufnagel, Pennsylvania. Third, 
Victor Sekanina, Michigan. Fourth, C. C. 
Wilson, Missouri. 

The following received honorable men- 
tion: Amy Congdon, New York; George H. 
Duman, Pennsylvania; Donald H. Taylor, 
Missouri; Mary Marshall, Illinois; Claude 
Brugsean, New Hampshire; Walter Panas, 
New York; Natalie Schindelman, New 
York; Ethel Ladd, Indiana; Claude Owen, 
Indiana. 

Always write your name on the back of 
your sketch. Send sketches to Young Folks’ 
Sketch Club, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

po RS ES 
Do all the good you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
To all the people you can, 
Just as long as you can. 
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Something To Answer 











1. What size hen egg is best for hate hing? 

2. What is the size of the average hen egg? 

3. How long does it take the following 
kinds of eggs to hatch: hen, goose, duck, 
guinea and pigeon? 

Does the size of the egg determine the 
size of the chicken that will be hatched 
from it? 

At what temperature will eggs freeze? 


Answers to August Questions 


1. Through the skin; they do not have 
lungs. 

They are hatched from eggs. 

3. No. The place of teeth, as far as may 
be, is taken by the bill or beak formed of 
two jaws. 

4. About 5,000 kinds. 





The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
900,145 good folks have signed this. 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and address, 
enclose ten cents, send it to us, and your 
name will be enrolled and the club button 
and twenty-page guide sent you. If a two- 
color Certificate of Membership is desired, 
send twenty-five cents additional. . The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Engine Temperature 
and Lubrication 
By Gaston Farmer 


ANY things will cause an automobile 

motor or stationary gasoline engine to 
overheat, but lubrication is often not con- 
sidered in its true importance. 

In breaking in a new touring car recently, 
I took unusual care to break in the motor 
without harming it. I watched everything 
carefully—cooling system, oil level in the 
erank-case, and the set of the spark. Since 
the car was new, the carburetor was perfectly 
adjusted. 

I kept a constant watch on the motometer 
for the first 300 miles of driving the engine, 
and saw no signs whatever of overheating. 
To give the power plant every chance, I had 
the crank-case drained of the old oil, washed 


. it out with two quarts of new oil, and refilled 


it with six quarts of new oil. Ordinarily, I do 
this only every 500 miles. 
As soon as this change of oil was made, the 











BURNSanp SCALDS 
soothed and gently 
healed if oP esata 


Theniholatum 


Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y.,Wichita, Kans, 














A NEW OIL LAMP 
Burns 94% Air 


The inventor of @ wonderful new oil lamp that 
burns 94% air and beats gs or pag geen 4 is offer- 
t 


to give one to the user in each locality 
4 A hel p introduce it. Write him for par- 
ticulars. Ao ts wanted 
N. P. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


Motorcycle Bargains 
SAVE 25% to 65% 











BUY FROM FACTORY 
ee RENC & OBERT, 
574 Emmett Ave., Trenton, N..J. 





FREE SHOE BOOK 


SAVES YOU 


%20 





Ruthstein—The Stoo! Shoe Man, Dept. 10—Racine, Wis. 


14,156 acres northwestern Utah 
betweun Salt Lake City and Denver. Raw lend, 
——— <— _, gravity se gm water. oon 
able for alfalfa, dairying, sheep, grains, poultry, 
fruits. Healthful ee climate. a land 
within few miles of town. Splendid opportunity 
for group owners or individual. $5 per acre. Must 
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Uberty M:O. House, Dept. 4819, 106 Liberty St., N.Y.C. 





ALL WOOL YARN FOR SALE 


dollar orders. Free eamples. Mc A. Bartiet€, Narmosy, Main 








engine began to overheat. I was at a loss to 
understand it. The carburetor adjustment 
had not been changed; I was driving with the 
spark set as before; I was not giving the car 
any harder service. Unquestionably, the 
new oil was the cause of the trouble. 

But I had been careful to have the crank- 
case refilled with as good oil as was furnished 
with the car originally, and had specified 


‘“‘medium” grade as was recommended by 
the manufacturers. Where then was the 
trouble? 


Testing the Oil 


I drove my car to the filling station. We put 
a few drops of oil from my car on a sheet, of 
white paper and on the same sheet also 
placed a few drops of other grades of the 
same oil. The comparison showed, by color 
and texture, that an inexperienced attendant 
had filled the crank-case of my car with 
“heavy” oil instead of the ‘‘medium”’ for 
which I called. 

This experience shows that merely a good 
grade or kind of oil for engine lubrication is 
not sufficient. You must have both a good 
oil and the correct grade of oil, that is, 
‘‘medium,” “heavy,” or “‘light’’ as the manu- 
facturer may recommend. It shows, too, 
that you can not always depend on the filling 
station attendant to furnish you the right 
oil, even when spec ‘ified, much less when one 
simply calls for “‘oil.’’ 


Salting Trough on Skids 








The completed alae trough 


Here’s a concrete salting trough that has 
many advantages, because it can be moved 
about from place to place. It is on stout 
runners, just like a sled, and has an iron 
“eye” at one end to which a team can be 
hitched for moving it. As it is made of 
concrete, weather and time have little 
effect on it. 

This trough is to be placed out in the 
pasture field and moved every week or so. 
A wise farmer places it on the barest parts 
of his fields, so that the droppings from 
the herd will enrich the spots which need 
building up. The trough is moved on 
before the stock has had time to tramp 
out the grass around it. 

The next advantage is saving of salt, 
which will amount to a barrel or more as 
compared with the ordinary wasteful 
method of scattering salt about on the 
ground. If it saves a barrel of salt, worth 
say $3, each year, that means the payment 
of interest on a $50 investment. Yet the 
cost was only about a quarter of that. 





To Get Rid of Rats 


“How to Get Rid of Rats” is the title of 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1302, recently put out 
by the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. In our estimation, this 
bulletin is a pippin! 

We hesitate a bit about telling Our 
Folks to write the above address for a 
Copy, for it  anamgrs turns out that when 
they write for a bulletin, they get word 
that the supply is exhausted. Maybe 


‘there will be enough to go around this 


time, though. If not, then write your 
Senator or Representative in ae 
addressing him at Washington, D. C., an 
in due time you may get a copy. 

If all these means fail, send to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gore 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D > 
The bulletin will cost five cents from 
source, but it is worth a great deal more 
than that, if used intelligently. 




























cut-over country of Northern Idaho. 
out the first thing I did after building a 
house was to set up a mail-box with an attrac- 
tive, short farm name printed neatly on its 
sides, with my name beneath. I never saw 
a more pleased expression upon the face of a 
person than appeared upon the features of 
our mail-carrier who came along just as I had 
finished nailing the box on the post. 

“By golly,” he said, “you’ve got the right 
idea. You're the first man in here to give his 
place a name, but it means a lot to me as well 
as to you. If all the farmers would get busy 
and do the same, it would speed up mail 
delivery nearly 50 per cent.” 

‘Well,’ I replied, “I hadn’t thought of it 
in that light but I wanted a way of letting 
people know where I lived.” 

‘*Well, they’ll know where your farm is 
before they know you,”’ he said, as he left. 

I watched him until he turned the corner, 
and thought of what he had said. If they 
knew where my place was, in time they would 
get to know me and my name would be linked 
inseparably with the name of my place, and 
this in the long run would be good advertising. 

Now it is getting so that when any of the 
dealers in our town make my acquaintance 
they say, “‘Oh! Are you the fellow that lives 
in ‘Northaven?’ ” and want to know what I 
intend to raise on the farm. So taken as a 
whole I feel that the 10 cents I spent for 
paint to put my farm name on the mail- 
box has been a good investment. H. O. Hall. 


S cut time ago I purchased a farm in the 
cy 
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Oh, Pop! is the little fish glad to see 
us? Just watch him wag his tail 











nese Not To Make Money 


Loaf around in town instead of being at 
home and tending to business. 

Hang on to old scrubby methods of do- 
in things instead of listening to agricultural 
colleges. 

3. Raise only wheat, because there are 
only 150 working days, while in farming 
with the ‘‘H”’ (hog, herd and hen) family 
there are 365 days a year. 

4. Keep only one or two scrub beef cows, 
if any at all. 

5. Harvest wheat and corn only once a 
year instead of harvesting milk and cream 
twice a day. 

6. Let Bossie go unmilked on a Sunday 
evening because you want to see your friends. 

7. Sell some of your cows during harvest 
because you haven't got time to tend to 
them. Tom J. Barkman. 








Now comes ‘the time when many a mouse 
or other small animal may fall, acci- 
dentally, into the well and pollute the 
water. Asa lanéern will not always be of 
help, just take a mirror and divert the 
reflection of the sun into your well, and 
that will throw a splendid light on the 
subject. 
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Happy 
breakfasts to mil- 


lions and millions of 
homes mean Kel- 
logg’s Corn Flakes 
—crisp, crunchy, 


healthful food. 


A year’s bumper crop 
from 485 acres would 
supply only enough corn 
to meet one day’s de- 
mand. 
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CORN FLAKES 


Oven-fresh always 


Inner-sealed wentite wrapies keeps 
g’s as fresh and crisp after o 
ing as beberonnenaiianive Kellogg letere, 




















AGENTS 200% PROFIT now to The Farm 
RENEW YOUR J al It’ th 
You can earn big or more. 9 out of 10 ournal, 8 the 
money selling racy oe SUBSCR I PTI ON o “ay a _—_ 
Premier Knife Sells for 60c. a “ paper in the world. You can’t afford to miss a single 
and Scissors PREMIER MFG. CO. issue. Fifty cents pays for two more years; one dol- 


Sharpeners 





G. 
Dept. 37 Detroit, Mich. lar for four more years. Be prompt. 





box, give as 





s Yo O MONEY NEED! 
[EXTRA PR PRESENT Many other eq y ateracty 
or it) 


“ 










premiums to each purchaser 
|ticles"a Pound of Bat Snes, Bottle 
plan 2361) and this artistically decorated, full size, har 


SELL ONLY 10 BOXES OF SOAP, 


eect bos containing 7 enkes of fine Tolle Roti 


with every; 
all 0 nt a fomoying ar- 
Perfume, Box Talcum' 





and Package of ‘Needies, (as per 
Yours. 











A ‘A’ and information. 
EAL ECO. | 
ReliableHouse. InBusiness Since 1897, 
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WLDouglas — 


$ 
$5,°6,°7 « $8 SHOES 
BOYS AT $4.50 & $5 00 
Women of fashion should know that we 
have in our stores a most attractive display 
of distinctive, up-to-date Women’s shoes 
in exclusive styles which appeal to those 
who desire stylish and comfortable shoes 
at reasonable “og 


/ 









1852 TT 
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=f 
$6.00 —* | | $7.00 
Fall Style W.L.DOUGLAS : ” New Brogue 
Bans ° Red Russia PEGGING SHOES Al portion l 
Also in Velour Calf for women AT 7 YEARS OF AGE with soft box in Black Velour 


who prefer Black leather. 


Calf. Also in light Russia Calf. 


WEAR W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES AND SAVE MONEY 


FOR 38 YEARS, W. L. Douglas’ name and portrait have stvod for quality, for oencany 
and for satisfactory service. W. L. Douglas shoes are exceptionally good values. Only by 
wearing them can you appreciate their superior qualities. Such quality, comfort and 
service are rarely found in other makes at our prices. 


THE EXCLUSIVE, smart models, designed especially for young men and women, are 
the leaders. Seldom have you had the opportunity to buy shoes of such wonderful 
value as you will find in the W. L. Douglas $7.00 shoes in our retail stores in the 
principal cities, and in good shoe stores everywhere. 


WHEREVER YOU LIVE, demand W.L. Douglas shoes. They are sold in 120 of our own 
stores and by over 5,000 shoe dealers. For economy and dependable -value, wear shoes that 
have W. L. Douglas’ name and the retail price stamped on the soles. The stamped 
price guarantees the value. If they are not for sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. 








& W.L. Douglas Shoe Company, 190 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 2 


“Ma, Doll GIVEN 


Doll. ” Wears 
rompers, bonnet, shoes and stockings. 
Her arms and legs move. She cries 
*‘Ma-Ma!"’ Given for selling 15 pkgs. 
Sachet at 10c a pkg. 


Columbia Novelty Co. 
J Dept. 256, Ex East Boston, | Mass. 








vith th PE Gari ley ~ abe i ion of 
GENTS pa e arley” line o 
a once for“ex- re re Food Produc __ 
elusive territory Remedies and other house- 


| agg SH sample. Cane 


hold necessities, It's the bi¢- 








gest sel'ing 'ine in America 
today. Get our big offer today. 


THE E.C. HARLEY Comma Dept. 170-K, DAYTON, OHIO 


workers, no contest 











MEN 18 UP, BECOME . 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
Travel—See Your Country 
$1600 to $2300 a Year 


SS. Tell me by return mail how I a 
teday geta Sota position « as Railway Postal Cl 
send other Government joke: 


Dept. P-244, Rochester, N. Y. 


'{ Gives the Right Raine 


NATIONAL SERVICE will ‘help on practically 
everything pertaining to farming or having to do 
with farm or home life or rural community affairs. 
It gives the right answer. 










y ~~ You can’t BUY Health and 

Strength. Drug stores don’t keep it 
in their bottles and boxes of pills, 
powders and patent medicines. Physicians don’t put it up in 
their prescripti ions. o man alive can transmit to you any 
of the v and vitality he himself popeennes 

HEAL AND ST a A NOT FOR SALE. 
They are GIFTS—FREE GIFTS—from Mother Nature; and 
any man or woman who wants t! has got to get close to 
the Old Lady, learn her secrets, study the Rules of Life she 
has laid down, and Live in accordance with them 

That’s all there is to it. ABSOLUTELY all. I've proved 
its a my own case in the cases of innumerable other 

and women, many of them pitiably broken-down wrecks 
of humanity when they came to me. 

I’ve spent my life digging out the basic facts on which 
Health and Strength are built. The biggest of them all is 
the gps = Universal TRUTH that a man’s whole mental, 
moral, spiritual and sexual aa well as his physical 
existenee-DEPENDS “ON MUSC. 

Not merely in some pictures bulging eo my — a 
development you see. The most of ai 
man’s anatomical structure are he NTERNAL INVOL- 
a (nh Y MUSCLES. 

ny are hidden away in your body, doing their work— 
or TR mw 5 to do it—every minute of the day and night. If 
they should stop, yous life Evens go out like a candle, When 
they get weak and sluggish you begin at once to have chronic 
ailments, illness, disease. 

Read my FREE BOOK, “De it with Muse! 
how their proper development will REVITALIZA yor 





s and free sample examination 





whole system. Send for it todou, eneeent, a dime (10c) 
mailing expense. It will U the sure, quick 
to Health and a which thousands of my pupils 
tave Gikemed and are following with marvelous success. 
LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Physical and Health Specialist for 25 Years 
Dept. 1618 Newark, New Jersey 














The Old Indian 






Spring 


Continued from page 14 








Thus began three days of uncertainty in 
which Chet was left with the big question 
unanswered. Each morning he scanned his 
father’s face to see if the night had brought 
a decision. 
liking, he would wander off to the hills and 
lave his tortured mind in silence. 

Only once did he permit himself to speak 
of it, and then it was to put his mother on 
the witness-stand. 

**Do you think he’ll do it?’’ was the dogged 
interrogation. 

“T don’t know. He’s still thinking it over, 
I guess.”’ 

‘‘Why doesn’t he settle it, one way or the 
other?’’ flamed Chet. 
much time?”’ 

“He can’t do things in a hurry. 
” urged Mrs. Streeter. 
how you feel—better’n he does likely. It’s a 
matter of business with him. He’s looking 
to the future.” 

“So am I,” cried Chet. 
want to keep what’s always belonged to us. 
If we once begin to chop up the farm there’s 
no telling where we'll stop.”’ 


ATURDAY was the day of the fair at 
Healdon. 
was granted a privilege which at any other 
time would have filled him with delight. 
“T can’t get away,’’ said Mr. Streeter, 
‘‘but there’s nothing to hinder your going— 
if you don’t mind walking.” 


be patient, 




















Finding nothing there to his 


‘‘Why does it take so 


You must 
“T know 


“That's why I 


Early in the morning Chet 


The lad felt his heart thump down into his . a 


shoes. 


Indian. 


He decided at once that his father , 
had made up his mind to give in to the oa 
strangers, and was guarding against any 
possible outburst which might stand in the 
way of closing the trade. 
was to shake his head and stay at home. 
Something stiffened within him however. He 
caught himself wondering what Ethan Allen 
would have done in such a crisis. After all, 
if he was to lose he might as well be in 
Healdon as anywhere else. 

“T’d just as soon walk,”’ he asserted, chok- 
ing back the gurgle in his throat. 

A half-hour later and he had made a final 
inspection of his treasure ground and was 
ready for the start. 
that he wrenched himself away from Old 
He was convinced beyond all doubt 
that it would soon be a changed hillside. 

“It won’t be the same,’’ he muttered, ‘‘no 
matter what they do with it. 
they'll begin staking it,out right away. 
They’re bound to do something to spoil it. 


His first impulse 


It was with difficulty 


Most likely 


Anyway, it won’t be ours any longer. Maybe . 2 


they’ll fence it in and keep everybody out. 
So I may as well say good-by while every- 
thing is just as it was in the first place.’’ And 
having patted one of the tree trunks caress- 
ingly, he thrust his lunch box under his arm 
and turned his reluctant feet toward Healdon. 

The fair was virtually a duplicate of 


thousands of others which are staged every 4 


year throughout the country. But it seemed 
to be all that any one was expecting. If the 
exhibits and the stock pens and the harsh 
cries of the barkers were merely a repetition 
of other days, no one appeared to notice it. 
The spirit of happiness was abroad, pervasive 
and infectious. Even Chet was not immune 
He was swept on by the glad throng 
and made to forget for a time that all was not 
well at home. 

He ate his lunch on a little knoll which had 


to it. 


been caught inside the fence when the . 


grounds were laid out. 
midst of it, he saw something which caused 
him to drop the box and scramble to his feet. 


While yet in the 


In another minute he was charging down q 


among the low-posted buildings where the 
horses were stalled, peering around the 
corners searchingly. 


THOUGHT so,”’ he whispered, when he 
had ferreted’ 6ut the object of his quest. 
“T thought that looked like him. I wonder 
where the other man is. . 1 wonder—”’ . . 
Immediately he became curious. Had 
they already been down to see his father, or 
were they leaving it until afternoon? Per- 
haps, by keeping close fo the stranger, he 
might overhear something. In that moment, 
all unknown to himself, Mr. Stokes annexed 
a shadow—a shadow in the form of a reso- 


lute, tireless boy. 







It followed him tena-7 
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ciously, around the grounds, until finally he 
eame to a stop in front of a remote, unoccu- 
pied stall and stepped furtively inside. 

Clinging Lecatiiee ssly to the exterior of 
the loosely boarded wall, Chet could hear 
nearly everything that was said within. 

“The automobile will be ready in 15 min- 
utes,”” mumbled Stokes. , It’s going to 
pick us up outside the gate.” 

“Then we'd better be moving,” somebody 
replied. Chet knew Without seeing that the 
voice belonged to Ryder. ‘The quicker we 
get out to Streeter’s and put the deal 
through, the easier I shall feel.” 

“You're right,’’ Stokes agreed. “Even 
now he may have heard something.” 


To be concluded in October 


The Stockyards Tangle 


Continued from page 36 


association will join as a member, and the 
directors will order the consignment, of stock 
to the Central; and then it will be discovered 
that the manager, having a preference for 
(or an arrangement with) a private commis- 
sion firm, and not being responsible to his 
directors, will ship to the private firm instead 
of to the Central to which his association 
belongs. 

While the vast majority of local managers 
of northwest shipping associations are, be- 
yond question, honest, earnest and capable 
men, there have been some not averse to a 
little private arrangement with commission 
firms. As already stated, much of the 
scandal at South St. Paul has been due to 
this very thing. Let me say right here that 
the principal complaints against the dis- 
charged commission firms at South St. Paul 
had to do with the practise of rebating 
secretly to local managers, and other prac- 
tises in which local managers were involved. 
This phase of the question will be discussed 
in greater detail in another article. 








The Song-Bird Question Box 
Continued from page 16 


What treatment would you recommend 
for a bird that has contracted a severe 
cold? 


Place it in a room of even temperature 
where there is no draft. Sprinkle a piece of 
bacon with cayenne pepper and hang it in 
the cage for two or three days. See answer 
to G. N., also. 


My bird frequently falls off the perch and 
lies on the bottom of the cage seemingly 
dead. In a short time it will revive and 
be all right. Please tell me what is 
wrong? Mrs. McCombs, Pa. 


Your bird has fits. Pull a feather out of 
its tail or douse it in cold water and it will 
revive instantly. Avoid rich foods and keep 
it out of the direct rays of the sun. 


What will cure constipation in a bird? 


Feed plenty of green food, or give it a fig. 
A few drops of molasses in the drinking 
water is good. 


My bird has very sore feet. Please tell 
me what te do? 


Soak your bird’s feet in warm water and 
remove all foreign matter. After thoroughly 
drying anoint with glycerine. Keep your 
cage and perches clean and your bird will 
never have sore feet. Never wash your 
perches—scrape them. 





Memorial to Grimm 


A copper plate on a large native boulder 
in Carver county, Minn., has been dedi- 
cated to the memory of the man who first 
grew Grimm alfalfa. The plate was un- 
veiled on June 10 by the ddaughter 
of Wendelin Grimm where he first sowed 
and developed his alfalfa ced, and from 
which spot profitable crops of ‘alfalfa are 
still being harvested. The inscription on 
the scone is as follows: “Commem- 
‘orating Wendelin Grimm, resident of 
Minnesota 1857-1891, who on this farm 
Grimm alfalfa. Erected June 
10 by Grimm alfalfa associations.” 
Grin alfalfa withstands severe win- 
ters in the North, when ordinary alfalfa 
winterkills. 
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ow-oats cook 
in fo§ minutes 





Quick Chenier 
makes oats the quickest breakfast 


There is a new Quaker Oats which takes less cooking time thah coffee. And 
scarcely more than simple toasted bread. 

We perfected them for busy wives and mothers, who, because of limited time, 
might serve oats too seldom. 

They are called Quick Quaker. And they bring you the luscious, hot break- 
fasts every active family needs, without bother or delay. 

* * * 

Quick Quaker is the same as sn psc Quaker Oats. The grains are cut before 
Seat, rolled very thin and partly cooked. And these small flakes cook more 
quickly. That is the only 7 ending 

All the rich, rare Quaker flavor is there—the flavor that comes from selected 
grains only—plus the good of hot breakfasts, quickly. 

* * & 

Ask for the kind of Quaker you prefer—Quick Quaker or regular Quaker 
Oats. But be sure you get Quaker. Look for the picture of the Quaker on 
the package. 

QUAKER OATS PEANUT LOAF 


2% cups Quaker Oats 1 teaspoon salt 
; cups flour 5 teaspoons baking powder 


cup pert peanuts 144 cups milk or water 
ix cups mo egg 


Put oats and peanuts through food chopper. Add flour which 
has been sifted with baking powder and salt.’ Add molasses, eg 
and liquid and stir well. Place in well greased loaf pan, let stan | 
10 minutes and bake 50 minutes in a medium oven (350 degrees). 


Standard full size and weight packages 
Medium: 1% pounds; 
Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 






Quaker Oats 


The kind you have always known 








TWO KINDS Now AT YOUR GROCER 
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Earle E. Liederman, The Muscle Builder 


How Strong Are You? 


Can You Do These Things? 


Lift 200 Ibs. or more overhead with one 


arm: Bend and break a horseshoe: 
— weseee of playing cards: Bend 


in y If with one hand. 





Can you do any of them? I can and many of my pupils 
can. It is remarkable the things a man really can do 
if he will make up his mind to be strong. It is natural 
for the human y to be strong. It is unnatural to. be 

weak. One leading writer on Uy~ - culture says: ‘‘It 
is criminal to be weak.’’ I have taken men who were 
ridiculed because of their frail make-up and developed 
them into the strongest men of their locality. 


I Want You for 90 Days 


These are the days that call for speed. It once took 
four weeks to cross the ocean—now it takes less than 
one. In olden days it took goere to develop a strong, 
ae body. I can completely transform you in 9 
. Yes, make a complete change in your entire 
oye ical make-up. If you will follow my ores 
P guarantee to increase your biceps one full inch. I also 
tee to increase your chest t two inches i in 30 days. 
Butta I don’t quit there. I don’t stop till you’re a finished 
athlete—a real strong man. will broaden gy | 
shoulders, deepen your chest, strengthen your nec! 
will give you the arms and legs o a Hercules, I will 
put an armor plate of muscle over your entire body. 
But with it comes the strong, powerful lungs which 
enrich the blood, putting new life into your entire being. 
You will be bubbling over with strength, pep and vitality. 


A Doctor Who Takes 
His Own Medicine 


Many say that any form of exercise is good, but this is 
not true. I have seen men working in the factories and 
toills who literally killed themselves with exercise. They 
ruined their hearts or other vital organs, ruptured them- 
selves or killed off what little vitality they possessed. 


1 was a frail weakling myself in search of health and 
strength. I spent years in study and research, analyz- 
ing my own defects to find what I needed. After many 
tests and experiments, | discovered a secret of progres- 
sive exercising. | in my own arms over six and a 
half inches, my neck three ee and other parts of my 
body in proportion. 1 decided to become a public ed 
factor, and impart this knowledge to others. Physicians 
and the highest authorities on physical culture have 
tested my system and nounced it to be the surest 
means of acquiring aot manhood. Do you crave a 
stron, proportioned body and the siomtines of 
health that goes with it? Are you true to yourself? If 
nd a pleasant half hour in learning how to attain 
it’ The knowledge is yours for the asking. 


Send for my new 64-page book 


“ ” 
Muscular Development 
It is FREE 

It contains forty-three full-page photographs ot yg ond 
and some of the many ay nt ta = I have 
trained. Some of these came to me as pitiful weaklings 
imploring me to help them. Look them over now, and 
you will marvel at their present physiques. This "book 
will prove an impetus and a real 1 —a to you. It 
will thrill you through and through. 

cents to cover the cost of peareey ont and ae and it 
is yours to keep. This will not ob! at all, but 
for the sake of — = future heal happiness, do 
not put it off. Send today—right now, before you turn 
this page. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 


Dept. 3109 305 Broadway New York City 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Pept. 3 3109, 305 Broadway, New York City 


Dear Sir:—! enclose herewith 10 cents, for which 
you are to send me, without any obli oo = woe ey tert 


whatever, a of your latest 

velopment.’ write or print biainiy is 

SR sabneldbie benede>s Sokssenss tedcdbaubyeubescp avhthar> 
hn add. ebay Pokdne dekods thuedeyviboassbist 
GN iii ans 2 <6 suoestassnnboess State 
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Our Folks. 


| constituting what we call 


two-cent stamp. 








What Do You Want To Know? 


: The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of research investigators 
and practical workers and advisers, are at the command of each and every one of 
They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on questions re- 
ferring to any branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, farm activities : 
or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 

ry 


National Service 


# Questionsare answered in The Farm Jcurnal if of interest to the general reader. 
: Others are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a 
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Questions of General 
Interest 
Answered by Experts 
Six-Year Rotation 


WANT to use a six-year rotation 
using beets, beans and clover. What 
other crops can I use; and in what 
order? A. S., Michigan. 
For the first year use clover (seeded with 
wheat or rye in fall). Second year, beets, or 
some of both. Third year, oats (with which 
clover is seeded). Fourth year, clover. 
Fifth year, beans. Sixth year, wheat or rye 
with clover. 
A four-year rotation much used in Michi- 
gan is clover, beans, beets, oats or barley 
(seeded with clover).- 


Storing Dahlia Roots 


How should I care for dahlia roots? When 
should they be taken from the ground? 
Where should they be stored in winter, 
and when should they be set out in 
spring? H. J. M. 


When the frost comes in the fall, the tops 
should be cut off at the surface of the ground 
and the roots should be lifted out with a 
spading fork. Put these in a box and cover 
with a little dry sand; store in a dry base- 
ment over the winter. Dahlias should be 
set out in the spring, about the time oak 
trees are in leaf. 


Pollination of Sweet Cherries 


I have had trouble with sweet cherries— 
the trees refuse to bear. Some of my 
neighbors tell me it is due to lack of 
proper pollination. What is the dope on 
this? A. S., Oregon. 

Proper pollination is the main limiting 
factor in sweet cherry production. In plant- 
ing cherry orchards pollenizers are best in- 
cluded in the ratio of one pollenizer to nine 
other trees. This ratio will vary in different 
sections according to weather conditions. 
Since pollination depends upon insects, their 
efficiency as pollenizers depends upon favor- 
able weather conditions that will permit 
them to visit the flowers. 

Sweet cherry orchards of bearing age which 
need pollenizing may be top grafted with 
other varieties such as Black Republican, 
Black Tartarian, Centennial or Governor 
Wood. With old trees only part of the trec 
should be grafted at a time, as grafting over 
the whole top may injure the tree. It is well 
to graft half of the tree the first year and the 
remainder, next. Limbs containing the 
pollenizer in full bloom placed in each tree 
will help obtain a crop of sweet cherries. 

The pollenizing problem is only partly 
solved when pollenizing varieties have been 
supplied. The pollen must be carried from 
tree to tree. While many other insects may 
prove eerie: bees are the best carriers. 
Hives should be placed in the orchard during 
the blooming season at the rate of one hive 
for every acre or two. 


Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 
Bank Deposit of Deceased Person 


Where a man at his death leaves money 
on deposit in bank, to whom is it payable? 
New York. Subscriber. 


The bank is under no obligation to pay 
the money to any one until an executor or 





administrator of the deceased person quali- 
fies. Upon demand of such executor or ad- 
ministrator, it is then the duty of the bank 
to make payment to him. 


Cattle in Pasture Contract Disease 


I have been hiring pasture for my cows 
from another man. The cattle have con- 
tracted contagious abortion from other 
cattle in the same pasture. Do I have 
any “come-back”’ on the owner of the 
pasture? J.W.S., Towa. 

One who receiv es and pastures ‘cattle for 
hire is known in the law as an “‘agistor,’’ the 
measure of whose duty and liability is as 
follows: ‘‘An agistor is not, like an inn- 
keeper or carrier, an insurer. In the ab- 
sence of a special contract, he is bound to 
exercise only ordinary and reasonable care, 
which is such care as a man of ordinary 
prudence would use under the same circum- 
stances toward his own property. An agistor 
should not place the cattle of his customers 
in a position of peculiar or unusual risk 
without acquainting them with what he is 
going to do and the possible consequences. 

‘An agistor is liable for injuries that may 
occur to animals in his charge only when due 
to negligence on his part; and injury or loss 
resulting from ordinary casualties that could 
have been averted by the exercise of reason- 
able care constitutes negligence for which he 
is responsible. Thus an agistor has been 
held liable for damage due to his negligence 
in permitting the communication of con- 
tagious diseases. 

“It is the duty of an agistor who takes 
horses for pasture, to know their condition 
as to health; and if he has knowledge of the 
prevalence of a distemper among them of a 
contagious character, and fails to inform of 
that fact a customer whose horse takes the 
distemper from contact with the diseased 
horses and dies, the owner is entitled to re- 
cover its value in an action on the case.” 

From your statement of the case, it would 
seem that you stand a good chance pf re- 
covering your damages from the man who 
took your cows to pasture. The burden of 
proof would be on him to show that he 
exercised due care, and it would seem that 
he would not be able to prove that he did 
exercise ordinary care. 








An ancient, and the only Chinaman 
in a certain town, is the possessor of 
several dozen of chickens, and had 
long been in the habit of supplying 
the lone grocery store in the village 
with eggs. One day, during the 
molting season, he sauntered in with- 
out the customary bucketful. 

*‘Well,”” demanded the merchant, 
‘‘no eggs for me today?” 

“‘Nopee,” replied the official egg 
purveyor. ‘‘Me tella you why no 
gotum. Chicken he changum pants. 

He no layum now.” 
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| Title to Land: Effect of Possession 
and of Payment of Tazes 


Where a certain tract of land is included 
in a deed to A, and A has paid taxes on it 
along with his other land, but the tract in 
question has been fenced in with B’s 
land and has been oceupied by him under 
a claim of ownership for 30 years, who has 
the better title to it? 

Pennsylvania. Reader. 

If B has been in the exclusive possession 
of the land under a claim of ownership for a 
continuous period of 21 years, this is suffi- 
cient to give B a title to the land, regardless 
of whether it is included in A’s deed or of 
A’s having paid taxes on it. In fact, the 
payment of taxes on the land is of no signifi- 
cance except as evidence of a claim to it, 
and a mere claim is of no value if the title 
to the land is in another. 


Right To Renew Mortgage 


When a mortgage becomes due, is the 
mortgagor entitled to renew it for a term 
equal to that of the original mortgage, 
upon paying the interest to date? 

Ohio. Subscriber. 

No. The mortgagee is entitled to demand 
payment of the entire mortgage debt; and 
even if he tells the mortgagor that it can 
run on, this operates only to extend it until 
demand is made for its payment. 





Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 
Wind Puff 


I have a four-year-old horse that has a 
lump on front of hock. It comes and goes, 
and feels as though it has wind in it. The 
horse is not lame, and has never been 
worked. Would like to know what to do 
for it? FH 


A wind puff will not cause any serious 
lameness. Apply once a day for a while, 
equal parts of tincture of iodin and spirits 
of camphor. 


Dog Distemper 


Please prescribe some good remedy for 
distemper among dogs. My dogs have 
fits, and sniff and cough, and have a dis- 
charge from the nose. G. W.C. 

Dog distemper is of germ origin and after 
contracting the disease the case will tend to 
run its course much the same as would be the 
case of typhoid fever in man. Your veteri- 
narian could administer a serum or vaccine 
to the dogs that have not contracted the 
disease or to the patients that already have 
it. The fits appearing are a sequel of the 
distemper and are, of course, a weakness of 
the nervous system as a result of the severity 
of the disease. For the most part you will 
have to depend upon the strength of the body 
to overcome this weakness. 


Vaccination of Hogs 


Would like to know if I can run vac- 
cinated hogs (cholera immune) on the 
same place with hogs not vaccinated, 
without danger. If so, how soon after 
hogs are vaccinated may I put others not 
vaccinated with them? D, A. H 

If the hogs on your farm have been double 
treated for cholera (serum and virus treat- 
ment), it will be the safest procedure for you 
to vaccinate all other hogs as soon‘as they 
are brought to your place. Suppose, how- 
ever, that hogs on your own farm have not 
been vaccinated and you had purchased 
other hogs that were cholera immune 
(double treated); the cholera immune hogs 
could be added to your herd with prac- 
tically no danger of introducing infection if 
30 days had elapsed since vaccination, and 
they were cleaned up well and disinfected 
before being delivered to your farm. The 
double treatment puts the hogs through a 
mild attack of cholera. It would certainly 
not be safe to turn unvaccinated hogs into 
# herd so handled during the time the mild 
stage existed. The customary interpretation 
of the livestock sanitary authorities is to 
consider premises infested or under tempo- 
rary quarantine for from 21-to 30 days after 
vaccination has been employed. 
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ew York Styles and 
General Merchandise 


Quick Delivery— ; 
Low Prices 


HATEVER you need you are almost 

sure to find in this splendid book — 
and at a price that will save you much. 
For months our buyers have been working 
on this new book—working with but one 
end in view, to give you the best that the 
market affords in practically everything 
you use or wear—at the least cost to you. 
You will realize how successful they have 
beenthemomentyou start looking through 
this wonder-book of bargains. 


We Guarantee to Please You 


Remember, too, that everything The Charles 
William Stores sells is guaranteed to please you 
or we will return your money. We have confi- 
dence in the quality of our merchandise; confi- 
dence in our ability to fit you,and we know that 
we can ship your order promptly. And, this con- 
fidence—this knowledge—is horn of facts, for 
otherwise our liberal guarantee would be im- 
possible. 

Ask any banker anywhere to tell you of the 
responsibility of The Charles William Stores. 
Clip and mail the coupon below today. It will 


bring you immediately, our big, new, general 
catalog—Free. 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc. 
New York City 
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Have Shapely Feet 
pm by BUNIONS 


ASHION and comfort de- 
mand that feet fit snugly 
Mafinto the dainty pumps of to- 
¥ day. There must be no hump to mar 
shapely feet—no racking torture to 
upset comfort. Bunions #e un- 
——— ad ou can 

them “harmlessly, 
Pleasantly with , -% en. marvelous 


“sy “alont a! 
Pm and relieves the 
swol se ion. 
SENT ON TRIAL 

Write today and I will arrange 
to send you a box of P lyne Solvent 
for you to wy. Simp! ae and say 
“I want to try Ped The 


no obligation. 


KAY LABORATORIES, Dept.K-452, 
186 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


tains 18 “‘Bis- its,” | 
” always fresh. 35c at || 
all drug and general | 
stores. / 




















from a Side Bone or 

Spavin. No blister, no hair 

gone and horsecan be used. $2.50 a 

bottle at druggists or delivered. De- 

scribe your case for special instruc- 

tions and interesting horse Book 2 R Free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Cat Troubled with Worms 


We have in our household a beautiful cat 
and for the last week or so he has coughed 
dreadfully and often vomits or spits up 
worms. He seems to be losing his vitality 
and I have tried giving him liquid worm 
medicine but he will not take it. 

Mrs. T. A. 


If this cat weighs about 1244 pounds aN 
the following mixture prepared: Fluid ex- 
tract of male fern, one-half dram; powdered 
areca nut, ten grains; simple sirup, two 
drams. The ingredients should be thoroughly 
mixed and given at one dose. This can be 
repeated again in four or five days. If the 
cat weighs under ten pounds the dose can be 
restricted in proportions to this weight. 


Removing Extra Teat 


I have a heifer three months old which I 
want to raise. She has four perfect teats, 
the fifth one is nearly perfect and nearly 
as large as the rest, and comes out, beside 
one of the perfect ones. How can I get 
rid of this fifth one? I fear it would always 
be in the way, when milking. G.G. F. 


The extra teat may be removed surgically 
by a competent veterinarian before this 
animal reaches milking age. If the operation 
is performed early, complete healing will 
take place, leaving the udder normal in 
appearance. 


Health Questions 
Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 


R. W. H., Va.: “Sour stomach” always 
has a cause. If this can not be found and 
remedied, magnesia of soda is as good as 
anything to relieve. 

M. A. S.: Pimples breaking out acutely, 
accompanied by itching and fluid, may be one 
of many diseases. If you have another 
attack consult a physician at once. 

W. H. L., Tenn.: Hydrocele, when it 
does not progress rapidly and is relieved for 
some months by tapping, should be treated 
in this way. At the same time a suspensory 
bandage should be. worn. The radical 
treatment consists in injecting some irritating 
substance or removal by operation. Both of 
these things are fraught with some danger. 

Mrs. S. T., Pa.: The term “‘rheumatism”’ 
is a very indefinite one. Many aches and 
pains called ‘‘rheumatism”’ are in all prob- 
ability caused by something else. At present 
the sali¢ylates in some form, such as sodium 
salicylate, acetyl-salicylic acid, etc., are the 
recognized remedies which at least allay the 
distressing pain of the acute forms of rheu- 
matism. In the so-called “‘chronic’”’ forms of 
the disease, massage, electricity, iodides, 
and various other remedial measures all at 
times give relief. In most instances all the 
troubles grouped under the term ‘“rheu- 
matism” are due to some focus of infection, 
for which the teeth and tonsils are blamed 
the most. 

Mr. C. B., Pa.: The best treatment for 
arsenical neuritis would appear to be to 
avoid the use of any arsenical preparation 
and use those methods which are most 
likely to build up the nerves. General 
tonics, massage, bathing and living in the 
open air are all conducive to improving the 
condition. 

Mrs. A. F., Mass.: There are different 
causes for numbness in the legs, but as yours 
persists and changes sides, I suspect it is due 
to some general cause. If your stomach will 
bear it I would suggest taking one five-grain 
tablet of potassium iodide dissolved in one- 
fourth of a glass of water after meals for 
several weeks. 

BF nw P. A., Pa.: A _ peculiarly coated 

e does not mean any particular thing 

ere are so many causes for the tongue 
pod: Pimples on shoulders and back are 
probably acne. Diseased tonsils might easily 
be the cause of the numbness and coating of 
tongue. 

V.H.O., Me.: If the auditory nerve is en- 
tirely destroyed, there will be absolute deaf- 
ness. An aurist would be able to test your 
ears and give you some advice worth while. 

Mrs. W. W. S., Minn.: A growing black 
pimple on the eye-lid and accompanied by 
redness around it should be under the 
immediate eare of an oculist or a good sur- 





geon. 


Mrs. E. P., Pa.: Pain in the side witb a 
continuing cough, especially if following in- 
fluenza, calls for a careful observation. While 
the pain may not be of serious import, a 
a examination of the chest should be 
made. 


Radio Questions 
Answered by Hugh Martin 
Too Much Amplification 


LEASE supply me with a three-stage 
amplifier hook-up, like the sketch I 
enclose. F.M. 

All right, here is a drawing for three steps 
of amplification (sent you by mail), but 
even with the “‘C’’ battery I have marked 
for the third stage, you won’t like the result. 

What you apparently want is more volume, 
and three stages will give it to you, but why 
not make it five or ten stages, and hear the 
noise two or three miles? It won’t be music, 
but you will hear it all over the county, 
more or less. 

Seriously, two steps of audio-frequency are 
enough. If the rest of your set is all right, 
two amplifying tubes will give all the volume 
you could ask for. 


“How To Make Radios” 


Enclosed find a stamped envelope, for 
which please send me information on how 
to make radios at home. 

The place to begin with radio, like every- 
thing else, is at the beginning. I see you 
don’t know anything about radio, so here is 
what you ought to do: Send a money-order 
for $1.15 to the superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for copies of two Radio 
Pamphlets, Nos. 121 and 133, and a 600-page 
book called ‘‘The Principles Underlying 
Radio Communication.”” These publica- 
tions take you all the way through radia, 
from beginning to end, and even the small 
pamphlets will tell you more about building 
radio sets at home than I could if I took this 
whole page to it. 


Loud Speaker on Reflex 


Will the two-tube Harkness reflex de- 
scribed in your July issue operate a loud 
speaker? W. £E. 
If you will read the article again, W. E., 
you will see that it says that a loud speaker 
can be operated from this set. That does not 
mean on signals’ from all over the country, 
of course. But on ordinary broadcast dis- 
tances, say 100 to 300 miles, a loud speaker 
can be used if the set is working properly. 
If you build this set, be sure you follow 
directions; don’t do any altering or “‘im- 
proving’’—ten to one you'll be sorry if 


you do. 
Tubes 


What is a “soft” tube? G. A. 8. 

It’s a tube with quite a bit of gas left in it. 
Because of some curious behavior of the 
electrons in the gas, this tube ‘is a better 
rectifier than ‘‘hard’’ tubes that have almost 
all the gas taken out. The hard tubes are 
better amplifiers, so it is important to get 
the right kind of tube for the particular job 
you have on hand. 








Smart Stranger: ‘‘There must be a 


better wa that to keep potato 
bugs off the farm.” 
Long-suffering Farmer: “There is. 


Don’t grow potatoes.” 
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States alone, no less than 60 distinct 

native or wild species of orchids. Many 
seem to think that this peculiar, exotic plant 
is found only in foreign lands or in our big 
greenhouses. Are you taking care of our 
wild flowers? 


T'isies are, in the Northeastern United 


You can always tell the age of a Japanese 
woman by looking at her hair. She wears a 
gold pin in her hair until she reaches the age 
of 25. At 30, the pin is white. At 40, the 
women wear plain shell combs. It would 
take a mind reader to tell the age of an 
American woman by her hair. They bob 
from six to 96. 


Pongee silk is unbleached and in its natural 
color. It is a product, not of domestic, but 
of wild silkworms. These worms do not eat 
mulberry leaves, but browse, so to speak, on 
the leaves of the scrub oak trees of the 
Shantung hills. 


There is a Jonathan apple, which was 
picked in September 1922, in my father’s 
cave. It is still sound, with no signs of 
decay. L. J., Iowa. 


In June 1920, a 
swarm of bees: entered 
our house by a small 
hole under an upstairs 
window and _ went 
down between the 
joists. In the winter 
of 1922 we cut the 
floor over their home 
and took out nearly 
100 pounds of honey. 
This winter we have 
taken out 50 pounds 
and could take out 20 
or 30 pounds more and 
still leave enough for 
them until they start 
to make honey again. 
Bilton Derlyshire, 

Canada. 


The dress of a New 
Guinea woman lasts 
her a life time. | It con- 
sists of the tattooing 
made on her skin or of 
a series of small scars 
made in a_ pattern 
across her chest and 
shoulders. 











The natives of New 


Lovers. An 


affectionate Guinea eat grub 
air of trees. worms, rats, lizards, 
hotograph frogs, snakes and 
sent in by J crocodile eggs along 


with other meat and 
vegetables. 


The Chinese eat 
many peculiar dishes. Along the southern 
coast of New Guinea are found gigantic sea 
worms, which the Chinese place second only 
to the bird’s nest as a table delicacy. A 
nice fat one will measure almost! two feet 
long and as big around as a man’s wrist. 
These are boiled, cleaned, and placed in the 
sun to dry and when shipped to China, have 
the appearance of frankfurters. 


Houston 
Johnson of 
Pennsylvania 


Have you a black bronze turkey hen to 
beat this one? Onur friend, Mr. Lenhart, of 
West Virginia, says his turkey started laying 
on April 5, and stopped June 13, and had 
65 eggs to her credit. 


Here is an odd name for a farm. It is 
called ‘“‘The Patch on the Pike’”’ and it is in 
Kentucky along the Ohio River route. 

W. P. M., Kentucky. 


_ Children take things very literally. Dur- 
ing a very muddy spell we looked out of the 
window and saw a team almost stuck in the 
mud and some one remarked ‘‘My! just 
look at those horses, they are barely crawling 
along.” Little Katherine, aged five, looked 
out of the window and turned with a dis- 
appointed look, saying “Oh! I thought they 
were down on their hands and knees.” 
ndiana. G PP. 


While. fishing, I had cut up one fish for 
bait. I heard a slight noise, and turned to 
see a snake making off with part of it. 

Indiana. G. E.M. 




















United they stand. This photograph was 
sent in by Margaret Scheblein a. N. Y. 


Now and then very old account books are 
found. Our friend, Mr. Barton, 5f Ohio, has 
in his possession an account book that dates 
back to 1814. In 1815 dressed pork sold at 
$3 a hundredweight; hay, $3 a ton; wheat, 
75 cents a bushel; table salt, five cents a 
pound, and whisky, 20 cents a quart. The 


book is in good condition and all the writing 
can easily be read. 
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Joined for life. This eee gs or was 
sent in by C. F. O’Neil of Ohio 
John wrote the following letter to his 
sweetheart: Dearest, darling, girl of my 
heart; I would swim the deepest rivers for 
you; I would brave the worst dangers for 
your sake; I would face death in any storm 

just for you. Your only true lover, 


, ohn. 
P.S. I'll be over tonight if it doesn’t rain. 
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Lonile 


at last makes possible 
a GERM-FREE mouth 


A‘ proportion of all human 
illness is caused by germs which 
enter the body through the mouth and 
nose. Science barnett this through the 
discoveries of Pasteur in 1852; but 
science has been helpless because all 
known germicides powerful enough to 
kill these germs were deadly poisons. 


With the discovery of a non-poison- 
ous, non-irritating, yet highly power- 
ful germicide — the World War, 
a new era dawned. It is now possible 
to kill germs in the mouth, nose and 
throat quickly, easily and safely. 


Zonite is this new form of antiseptic 
prepared for household use. Though 
much more powerful than pure car- 
bolic acid, it may be used freely in the 
mouth, nose and throat. Authorities 
areurgingitsdaily useinthismannerby 
everyone as modern health insurance. 


Zonite, used as a mouth wash, does 
three distinct things: 


[1] Removes all breath odors arisin 
from conditions in the mouth an 
leaves no odors of its own. 


[2] Destroys the germs that are re- 
sponsible for pyorrhea, the dread dis- 
ease of the gums which. is sweeping 
civilized nations like a plague. 


[3] Destroys the germs which cause 
colds, sore throat and more serious 
respiratory diseases. 


* e ° 


Zonite has many other necessary uses 
in the home. The Zonite Handbook 
explains them. The attached coupon 
will bring it to you free of charge. 







In bottles 
50c and$1.00 
druggists 


Zonite Products Co., Div. L 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send me free copy of the Zonite 
Handbook on the uses of antiseptics in 
the home. 
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Live stock always finds a market 


Nearly every fall millions of bushels of 
apples, peaches, and other fruit go to waste 
because it doesn’t pay to harvest them. 


Lack of a nearby market, perishability, 
high marketing costs, poor quality, lack of 
sufficient demand,—all help to cause this 
great waste. 


The live stock producer has his troubles, 
but the affliction of ‘‘no market”’ is today 
unknown to him. 


The demand for the farmer’s live stock 
may exist thousands of miles away. Even 
so, the national packer has placed a market 
at his door. 


Meat is more perishable than most com- 
modities, but the problem of keeping it in 
first class condition is solved byrefrigeration. 


Marketing costs have risen, but the live 


a 





stock farmer gets a bigger percentage of 
the consumer’s dollar than do producers of 
most other farm products. 


Even live stock of poor quality always 
finds a ready market, because there is al- 
ways a demand for all grades of meat. But 
good animals pay out the best. 


We’re always trying to increase the de- 
mand for meat by improving quality, and by 
advertising our Premium products, which 
are becoming more and more popular. 


On the whole, our live stock marketing 
system “stacks up well.’”’ But Swift & 
Company is always striving for even 
greater efficiency. 


This important service of finding a mar- 
ket for the farmers’ live stock is performed 
at a profit from all sources averaging only 
a fraction of a cent per pound. 


swift & Company 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 



































New LowFACTORY Prices! 
‘New Models ~ 


New Features 


Get your copy of this 
new FREE book today!) 







The great 
Kalamazoo factory 
covering 13 acres 
























































I'll Save You 4 to 2 fo 
at This Great Sale 


Prices Smashed! The biggest Sa’e in our 
24 years ison! Here’s a lifetime oppor- |” 
tunity. Get a high quality stove, range |" 
J or furnace direct from the factory at a 
Y tremendous saving. Send for my big \ 
a REE yo nig of new mod- 
els, new features, new ideas, and prices 
DOP. oo 2 -Shata so low as “s be a unbelievable. No on 
a R -..,. Matter where you buy your stove or ,, 
mazoo owners praise range, someone buysit from the factory 1! not gnly sell you 
PENSE ERI eveentlamasoo quality. You first—why not you? Here’s my plat- gains in our catalog ; q 
inthe country form — 30 days trial, 360 days approval at bedrock factory price but I'll make you the 


—some live near you. e will send you their 4 most liberal do’ z t propositi é 
names with our catalog. Ask them! They will tell fest on anything you order; cash or easy {reard. Think of it—some aslow ns $3, O0down and $3.00 
= that you can’t make a mistake when you order payments—some as low as $3.00 monthly; month. You will scarcely miss the payments and the 
rom Kalamazoo. Our big business has been built by $100,000 bank bond guarantee on every- stove or furnace will be yours, fully paid for, almost 
our pleased customers who have recommended Kala- re: r rss’ eee before you realize it. Can you afford to use a worn-out 
mazoo quality to their friends. For 24 years Kalama- ‘¢hing—you don’t risk a tenny; 24 hour range or to put off the purchase of a furnace, when you 






































zoo has specialized in quality stoves, ranges and fur- shipment; safe delivery guaranteed. can take advantage of this wonderful opportunity ? 
naces—we know how to build no other. v8 Thousands of others are writing for this sis r 
4 : as. | new money-saving book—you should, too, 
Ant saucers : : | . 
7 or avs: N —24 years in business Ye é 
( | i Ea, — 530,000 Satisfied Customers | 
eo nas ~ Factory-to-you prices 


—200 styles and sizes 

—30 day trial — 360 day ap- 
proval test 

—24 hour shipment 

—Cash or easy payments 



































Rae Aa baits — $100,000 bank bond guaran- WS 
ee tee insures satisfaction or ! 1 
30 Days 360 Day money back | You Buy on This Guarantee 
| i Trial— Approval Test —Safe delivery guaranteed We guarantee all articles listed and 
‘ Place the stove, range,*furnace, or anything ~-Above all else—quality shown in our catalog to be ex- 
j youdeet chase from our catalog, in your actly as described and illustrated. 





me for 30 7. Use it freely. Put it toevery We guarantee that any article pur- 
test. If you are not thoroughly delighted, if you are chased from us will satisfy you 
not 100% satisfied, if it is not — ing we claim it to be, return it at ourex- in every particular that it will give you honest service, which you 
pense and we will cheerfully refund everything you have paid, including freight have a right to expect, and that it represents full value for the price 
charges. Isn’t that fair? Could — ask for anything better? You can't tell ou paid. If for any reason whatsoever you are dissatisfied with ycur purchase 
what a stove or furnace is like until you actually use it in your own home. Now rom us, we agree to satisfy you or allow you to return the article to us at our ex- 

7 rl go even neg Ld you have anything in our catal on he 360 day ap- pense, and we + refund any NY ineaiaie . 

Ls proval test. e in the world can you beat a proposition like that? money you p2id in trans- \ Vv $75.00 urnace 

7 —above all else—QUALITY portation charges. We 4 Gentlemen: It is w ny ao pleasure I 4 

tell you we have the Rex installed 


will exchange it for _ Q a ne 4, 
Ho other goods or -~ s\ working. So far it gives perfect satis- 
24 eae . a ‘s\ faction, is etronely meds and cas- 9 
n 


Nhe return your \ fa 
pments money. s \ \ A qperated, . fect, I ge 
There's no delay when - N +B one oe e best nd Ty 
you order from Kalamazoo— 
ovarything had gms ready “ ¥ , know I at least saved 
to i to you : 
within 24 hours. 









































‘\ $75.00 by buyinga 
; \\\ "Rex and install- 
\ “ing it myself. 


Kalamazoo is \ John Wray 7 


near to every 
place — freight e ax 7 / 
rates are low. Vi P 





You save all 
‘round. Moreover, 
ali shipments are 
guaranteed t» arrive safely. You are pro- 
tected from every angie. By all means ask 
about my FREE eng.neering service on fur- 
naces and FREE furnace plans. I'll show you 
how to install your furnace in afew hours time 
and save alot of money. Don’t wait—send for 
this interesting book today. There's no obi ga- 
tion in aending oe coupon—be the first to take 
your pick of t amazing bargains. Your copy 
is ready. Send coupon, postal or letter. 


Send for FREE Book NOW! 
KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPAN “ey 
14 Rochester Ave. Kalamazoo, Mi i \ 
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In Canada: The Barrett Company, Limited, 2021 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que., Canada 





Yes! Some Factory Methods 


are Practical for the Farm 


American manufacturers have found that main- 
tenance is one of the big secrets of efficient factory 
management. And it would pay American farm 
owners to follow their lead. When house or barn 
needs repairs don’t put it off. Paint where needed. 
Replace the shabby, patched old roofs. 


Spruce up your farm buildings with substantial 
new roofs. Real estate men will tell you that sturdy 
handsome roofs are a big factor in getting your 
price tf you ever want to sell. 


For your house, Barrett Shingles furnish a roof 
that is colorful, fire-safe and lastingly weathertight. 
Sparks and embers falling on a Barrett Roof burn 
out harmlessly. This is important to the man living 
far from a good fire department. 


For your barns, sheds, etc., Barrett Roll Roof- 
ings are the accepted standard. ‘They’re durable, 
easy and economical to lay, and highly fire-resist- 
ant. Once you put Barrett Roofings on your build- 
ings, these roofs are off your mind to stay of. No 
more worry about leaks, no painting or patching. 
Barrett Roofs won’t rot or rust. 


Call on the nearest Barrett dealer. Ask to see 
Barrett Roofings. (Leading lumber, building sup- 


ply and hardware merchants carry them.) 
There’s a Barrett Roofing that’s 100% right 
for any building on your farm. 





ROOFINGS 


Everlastic 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


A roll roofing of best grade roofing 
felt, saturated with high grade water- 
proofing material. Made in medium 
and heavy weights. Tough, pliable, 
elastic, durable, low in price, and 
easy to lay. 

Everlastic 

Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


A beautiful and enduring roll roof- 
ing. Mineral-surfaced in red, green or 
blue-black. Popular for bungalows, 
garages, farm buildings. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


Handsome enough for the expensive 
home, economical enough for small 
farm house or cottage. Mineral-sur- 
faced in beautiful shades of red, green, 
or blue-black, with extra-thick, extra- 
rigid base. Size 8” x 1234”. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Identical in shape with Giant 


Shingles but not quite as heavy. 
Mineral-surfaced in same beautiful 
colors. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Mineral- 
surfaced in red, green, or blue-black. 
[wo sizes—10 or 12% inches deep, 
both 32 inches long, providing two 
or three-ply roof. 

Everlastic 
Octagonal Strip Shingles 

The newest mineral-surfaced strip 

shingle. Colors: red, green, or blue- 


black. Can be laid in novel designs 
by interchanging color strips. 










MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





THE BARRETT COMPANY, 


40 Rector St., New York 


I have checked the buildings on my farm that need new roofs. 
Please send me free literature describing roofing suitable for 


the building (or buildings) checked. 
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